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Cuaprter XII. 


Cuba Fishermen. 


El Pescador de Puerto Escondido 
Pesca mas que Pescado 

Quando Ia Luna redonda 

Reflexado en Ja mar profunda, 


Pero cuidado, 


El pobre sera el niiio perdido 
Si esta por Anglisman cojido. 


Ay de mi.” 


Ir was now five in the afternoon, 
and the breeze continued to fall, and 
the sea to go down, until sunset, by 
which time we had run the corvette 
hull down, and the schooner nearly 
out of sight. Right a-head of us rose 
the high land of Cuba, to the west- 
ward of Cape Maise, clear and well- 
defined against the northern sky, 
and as we neither hauled our wind 
to weather the east end of the island, 
nor edged away for St Jago, it was 
evident, beyond all doubt, that we 
were running right in for some one 
of the piratical haunts on the Cuba 
coast. 

The crew now set to work, and 
removed the remains of their late 
messmate, and the two wounded 
men, from where they lay upon the 
ballast in the Run, to their own berth 
forward in the bows of the little ves- 
sel; they then replaced the planks 
which: they had started, and arran- 
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ged the dead body of the mate along 
the cabin floor, close to where I lay, 
faint and bleeding, and more heavily 
bruised than I had at first thought. 

The captain was still at the helm ; 
he had never spoken a word either to 
me or any of the crew, since he had 
taken the trifling liberty of shooting 
me through the neck, and no thanks to 
him that the wound was not mortal; 
but he now resumed his American 
accent, and began to drawl out the 
necessary orders for repairing da- 
mages. 

When I went on deck shortly af- 
terwards, I was surprised beyond 
measure to perceive the injury the 
little vessel had sustained, and the 
uncommon speed, bhandiness, and 
skill, with which it had been repair- 
ed. However lazily the command 
might appear to have been given, 
the execution of it was quick as 
lightning. The crew, now reduced 
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to ten working hands, had, with an al- 
most miraculous promptitude, knot- 
ted and spliced the rigging, mended 
and shifted sails, fished the sprun 
and wounded spars, and plugge 
and nailed lead over the shot-holes, 
and all within half an hour. I don’t 
like Americans; I never did, and 
never shall like them ; I have seldom 
or never met with an American gen- 
tleman ; I have no wish to eat with 
them, drink with them, deal with, or 
consort with them in any way; but 
let me tell the whole truth, nor fight 
with them, were it not for the lau- 
rels to be acquired, by overcoming 
an enemy so brave, determined, and 
alert, and every way so worthy of 
one’s steel, as they have always pro- 
ved. One used to fight with a French- 
man, as a matter of course, and for 
the fun of the thing as it were, never 
dreaming of the possibility of John- 
ny Crapeau beating us, where there 
was any thing approaching to an 
equality of force; but, say as much 
as we please about larger ships, and 
more men, and a variety of excuses 
which proud John Bull, with some 
truth very often I will admit, has 
pertinaciously thrust forward to 
palliate his losses during the short 
war, a regard for truth and fair deal- 
ing, which I hope are no scarce 
qualities amongst British seamen, 
compels me to admit, that although 
I would of course peril my life and 
credit more readily with an English 
crew, yet I believe a feather would 
turn the scale between the two coun- 
tries, so far as courage and seaman- 
ship goes ; and let it not be forgot- 
ten, although we have now regained 
our superiority in this respect, yet, 
in gunnery, and small-arm practice, 
we were as thoroughly weathered 
on by the Americans during the war, 
as we overtopped them in the bull- 
dog courage, with which our board- 
ers handled those genuine English 
weapons, the cutlass and the pike. 
After the captain had given his or- 
ders, and seen the men fairly at 
work, he came down to the cabin, 
still ghastly and pale, but with none 
of that ferocity stamped on his grim 
features, from the outpouring of 
which I had suffered so severely. 
He never once looked my way, no 
more than if I had' been a bundle of 
‘old junk ; but folding his hands on 
his » he sat down on a small 
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locker, against which the feet of the 
dead mate rested, and gazed earnest- 
ly on his face, which was immediately 
under the open skylight, through 
which, by this time, the clear cold 
rays of the moon streamed full on 
it, the short twilight having already 
fled, chained as it is in these climates 
to the chariot-wheels of the burning 
sun. My eye naturally followed his, 
but I speedily withdrew it. I had 
often bent over comrades who had 
been killed by gun-shot wounds, and 
alwaysremarked what is well known, 
that the features wore a benign ex- 
pression, bland, and gentle, and con- 
tented as the face of a sleeping in- 
fant, while their limbs were compo- 
sed decently, often gracefully, like 
one resting after great fatigue, as if 
nature, like an affectionate nurse, 
had arranged the death-bed of her 
departing child with more than 
usual care, preparatory to his last 
long sleep. Whereas those who had 
died from the thrust of a pike or the 
blow of a cutlass, however mild the 
living expression of their counte- 
nance might have been, were always 
fearfully contorted both in body and 
face. 

In the present instance, the eyes 
were wide open, white, prominent, 
and glazed like those of a dead fish ; 
the hair, which was remarkably fine, 
and had been worn in long ringlets, 
amongst which a large gold ear-ring 
glittered, the poor fellow having 
been a nautical dandy of the first 
water, was drenched and clotted 
into heavy masses with the death- 
sweat, and had fallen back on the 
deck from his forehead, which was 
well formed, high, broad and mas- 
sive. His nose was transparent, thin, 
and sharp, the tense skin on the 
bridge of it glancing in the silver 
light, as if it had been glass. His 
mouth was puckered on one side in- 
to angular wrinkles, like a curtain 
drawn up awry, while a clotted 
stream of black gore crept from it 
sluggishly down his right cheek, and 
coagulated in a heap on the deck. 
His lower jaw had fallen, and there 
he lay agape with his mouth full of 
blood. 

His legs, indeed his whole body 
below his loins, where the fracture 
of the spine had taken place, rested 
precisely as they had been arranged 
after he died; but the excessive 
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swelling and puffing outof his broad 
chest, contrasted shockingly with the 
shrinking of the body at the pit of 
the stomach, by which the arch of 
the ribs was left as well defined as if 
the skin had been drawn over a ske- 
leton, and the distortion of the mus- 
cles of the cheeks and throat evin- 
ced the fearful strength of the con- 
vulsions which had preceded his dis- 
solution. It was evident, indeed, that 
throughout his whole person above 
the waist, the nervous system had 
been utterly shattered ; the arms, es- 
pecially, appeared to have been aw- 
fully distorted, for when crossed on 
his breast, they. had to be forcibly 
fastened down at the wrists by a 
band of spun-yarn to the buttons of 
his jacket. His right hand was shut, 
with the exception of the fore-fin- 
ger, Which was extended, pointing 
upwards ; but the whole arm, from 
the shoulder down, had the horrible 
appearance of struggling to get free 
from the cord which confined it. 

Obed, by the time I had noticed 
all this, had knelt beside the shoul- 
der of the corpse, and I could see by 
the moonlight that flickered across 
his face as the vessel rolled in the 
declining breeze, that he had pushed 
off his eye the uncouth spyglass 
which he had fastened over it during 
the chase, so that it now stood out 
from the middle of his forehead like 
a stunted horn; but, in truth, “it was 
not exalted,” for he appeared crush- 
ed down to the very earth by the 
sadness of the scene before him, and 
I noticed the frequent sparkle of a 
heavy tear as it fell from his iron 
visage on the face of the dead man. 
At length he untied the string that 
fastened the eye-glass round his 
head, and taking a coarse towel from 
a locker, he spunged poor Paul’s 
face and neck with rum, and then 
fastened up his lower jaw with the 
lanyard. Having performed this me- 
lancholy office, the poor fellow’s 
feelings could no longer be restrain- 
ed by my presence. 

“God help me, I have not now 
one friend in the wide world. When 
I had neither home, nor food, nor 
clothing, he sheltered me, and fed 
me, and clothed me, when a single 
word would have gained him five 
liundred dollars, and run me up to 
the fore yard-arm in a wreath of 
white smoke; but he was true as 
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steel ; and oh that he was now doin 
for me what I have done for him! 
who would have moaned over me, me, 
who am now without wife or child, 
and have disgraced all my kin! a- 
lack-a-day, alack-a-day !”— And he 
sobbed and wept aloud, as if his very 
heart would have burst in twain. 

“ But I will soon follow you, Paul, 
I have had my warning already; I 
know it, and I believe it.” At this 
instant the dead hand of the mate 
burst the ligature that kept it down 
across his body, and slowly rose up 
and remained ina beckoning attitude. 

I was seized with a cold shiverin 
from head to foot, and would have 
shrieked aloud, had it not been for 
very shame, but Obed was unmoved. 
“| know it, Paul. I know it. Lam 
ready, and I shall not be long behind 
you.” He fastened the arm down 
once more, and having called a cou- 
ple of hands to assist him, they lashed 
up the remains of their shipmate in 
his hammock, with a piece of iron 
ballast at his feet, and then, without 
more ado, handed the body up 
through the skylight; and I heard 
the heavy — as they cast it into 
the sea. hen this was done, the 
captain returned to the cabin, bring- 
ing a light with him, filled and drank 
off a glass of strong grog. Yet he did 
not even now deign to notice me, 
which was by no means soothing ; 
and I found, that, since he would’nt 
speak, I must, at all hazards. 

“J say, Obed, do you ever read 
your Bible?” He looked steadily at 
me with his lacklustre eyes. “ Be- 
cause, if you do, you may perhaps 
have fallen in with some such pass- 
ages as the following :—‘ Behold I 
am in your hand; but know ye for 
certain, that if ye put me to death, 
ye shall surely bring innocent blood 
upon yourselves.’ ” 

“ It is true, Mr Cringle, I feel the 
truth of it here,’ and he laid his large 
bony hand on his heart. “ Yet I 
not ask you to forgive me; I don’t 
expect that you can or will; butum_ 
less the devil gets possession of me ~ 
again—which, so sure as ever there 
was a demoniac in this world, he had 
this afternoon when you so tempted 
me—I hope soon to place you in 
safety, either in a friendly port, or 
on board of a British vessel ; and then 
what becomes of me is of little con- 
sequence, now since the only living 
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soul who cared a dollar for me is at 
rest amongst the coral branches at 
the bottom of the deep green sea.” 

“ Why, man,” rejoined I, “ leave 
off this stuff; something has turned 
your brain, surely ; people must die 
in their beds, you know, if they be 
not shot, or put out of the way some- 
how or other; and as for my small 
affair, why I forgive you, man—from 
my heart [ forgive you; were it only 
for the oddity of your scantling, men- 
tal and corporeal, I would do so; and 
you see I am not much hurt,—so lend 
me a hand, like a good fellow, to 
wash the wound with a little spirits 
—it will stop the bleeding, and the 
stiffness will soon go off—so” 

“Lieutenant Cringle, I need not 
tell what I know you have found out, 
that I am zot the vulgar Yankee 
smuggler, fit only to be made a butt 
of by you and your friends, that you 
no doubt at first took me for ; but who 
or what I am, or what I may have 
been, you shall never know—but I 
will teil you this much”— 

“Devil confound the fellow!—why 
this is too much upon the brogue, 
Obed. Will you help me to dress 
my wound, man, and leave off your 
cursed sentimental speeches, which 
you must have gleaned from some 
oid novel or another? Ill hear it all 
by and by.” 

At this period I was a reckless 
young chap, with strong nerves, and 
my own share of that animal courage, 
which generally oozes out at one’s 
finger ends when one gets married 
and turned of thirty; nevertheless I 
did watch with some anxiety the ef- 
fect which my unceremonious inter- 
ruption was to have upon him. I 
’ was agreeably surprised to find that 

h soak it all in good part, and set 
himself, with great alacrity and kind- 
ness even, to put me to rights, and 
so successfully, that when 1 was 
washed and cleansed, and fairly 
coopered up, 1 found myself quite 
able to take my place at the table; 
and having no fear of the College of 
eshena before my eyes, I helped 





myself to a little of the needful, and 
in the plenitude of my heart, I asked 
Obed’s pardon for my ill-bred inter- 
ruption. 

“It was not quite the thing to cut 
you short in the middle of your New- 
gate Calendar, Obed—beg purdon, 
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your story, I mean; no offence now, 


none in the world—eh? But where 
the deuce, man, got you this fine 
linen of Egypt?” looking at the 
sleeves of the shirt Obed had obliged 
me with, as I sat without my coat. 
“T had not dreamt you had any thing 
so luxurious in your kit.” 

I saw his brow begin to lower 
again, so the devil prompted me to 
advert, by way of changing the sub- 
ject, to a file of newspapers, which, 
as it turned out, might have proved 
to be by far the most dangerous to- 

ic I could have hit upon. He had 
aid them aside, having taken them 
out of the locker when he was rum- 
maging for the linen. “ What have 
we here ?—Kingston Chronicle, Mon- 
tego Bay Gazette, Falmouth Adver- 
tiser. A great newsmonger you must 
be. What arrivals ?—let me see ;— 
you know I am a week from head- 
quarters. Let me see.”’ 

At first he made a motion as if he 
would have snatched them out of my 
hands, but speedily appeared to give 
up the idea, merely murmuring— 
“ What can it signify now?” 

I continued to read—“‘ Chanticleer 
from a cruise—Tonnant from Barba- 
does — Pique from Port-au-Prince. 
Oh, the next interests me—the Fire- 
brand is daily expected from Havan- 
na; she is to come through the gulf, 
round Cape Antonio, and beat up the 
haunts of the pirates all along the 
Cuba shore.’” [ was certain now that 
at the mention of this corvette mine 
host winced in earnest. This made 
me anxious to probe him farther. 
“ Why, what means this pencil 
mark—‘ Firebrand’s number off the 
Chesapeake was 1022?’ How the 
deuce, my fine fellow, do you know 
that ?” 

He shook his head, but said no- 
hing, and I went on reading the pen- 
cil memoranda—“ ‘ But this is most 
probably changed ; she now carries 
a red cross in the head of her fore- 
sail, and has very short lower masts, 
like the Hornet.’” Still he made me 
no answer. I proceeded—* Stop, let 
me see what merchant ships are about 
sailing. ‘ Loading for Liverpool, the 
John Gladstone, Peter Ponderous, 
master ;’” and after it, again in pen- 
cil—* ‘ Only sugar ; goes through the 

ulf”— Only sugar,” said I, still fish- 
ing ; “ too bulky, I suppose.—‘ Ariel, 
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‘Jenkins, Whitehaven ;’” remark — 
“sugar, coffee, and logwood. Nues- 
tra Seiiora de los Dolores, to sail for 


Chagres on 7th proximo;’ ” remark 
—'‘‘rich cargo of bale goods, but no 
chance of overtaking her.’ —E]l Rayo 
to sail for St Jago de Cuba on the 10th 
proximo ;’” remark—“‘ sails fast ; 
armed with a long gun, and musket- 
ry; thirty hands ; about ten Spanish 
passengers ; valuable cargo of dry 
goods; main-mast rakes well aft ; 
new cloth in the foresail about half- 
way up; will be off the Moro about 
the 13th.’—And what is this written 
in ink under the above ?—‘ The San 
Pedro from Chagres, and Marianita 
from Santa Martha, although rich, 
have both got convoy.’ Ah, too strong 
for your friends, Obed—I see, I see. 
—‘ Francis Baring, Loan French, 
master’—an odd name, rather, for a 
skipper ;” remark—*‘ forty seroons 
of cochineal and some specie ; is to 
sail from Morant Bay on 5th proximo, 
to ge through the windward passage ; 
may be expected off Cape St Nicolas 
on the 12th or.thereby.’” I laid 
down the paper, and looked him full 
in the face. “ Nicolas is an ominous 
name. I fear the good ship Francis 
Baring will find it so. Some of the 
worthy saint’s clerks to be fallen in 
with off the Mole, eh? Don’t you 
think as I do, Obed?” Still silent. 
“ Why, you seem to take great de- 
light in noting the intended depart- 
ures and expected arrivals, my friend 
—merely to satisfy your curiosity, 
of course; but, to come to close 
quarters with you, captain, I now 
know pretty well the object of your 
visiting Jamaica now and then,—you 
are indeed no vulgar smuggler.” 
“It is well for you, and good for 
myself, Mr Cringle, that something 
weighs heavy at my heart at this 
moment, and that there is that about 
you which, notwithstanding your ill- 
timed jesting, commands my respect, 
and engages my good-will—had it 
not been so, you would have been 
alongside of poor Paul at this mo- 
ment.” He leant his arms upon the 
table, and gazed intensely on my 
face as he continued in a solemn tre- 
mulous tone—* Do you believe in 
auguties, Mr Cringle? Do you be- 
lieve that ‘ coming events cast their 
shadows before ?’””—Oh, that little 
Wiggy Campbell had been beside me 
to have seen the figure and face of 
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the man who now quoted him !— 
“ Yes, I do, it is part of the creed of 
every sailor to do so; I do believe 
that people have had forewarnings 
of peril to themselves or their 
friends.” 

“ Then what do you think of the 
mate beckoning me with his dead 
hand to follow him ?” 

“* Why, youare raving, Obed; you 
saw that he had been much conyul- 
sed, and that the limb, from the con- 
traction of the sinews, was forcibly 
kept down in the position it broke 
loose from—the spunyarn gave way, 
and of course it started up—nothing 
wonderful in all this, although it 
did at the time somewhat startle me, 
I confess.” 

“Tt may be so, it may beso. I~ 
don’t know,” rejoined he, “ but taken 
along with what I saw before”— 

Here his voice sank into so hollow 
and sepulchral a tone as to be al- 
most unintelligible. “ But there is 
no use in arguing on the subject. 
Answer me this, Lieutenant Cringle, 
and truly, so help you God, at your 
utmost need, did the mate leave the 
cabin at any moment after I was 
wounded by the splinter?” And he 
seized one of my hands convulsive- 
ly with his iron paw, while he point- 
ed up through the open scuttle to- 
wards heaven with the other, which 
trembled like a reed. The moon 
shone strong on the upper part of 
his countenance, while the yellow 
smoky glare of the candle over which 
he bent, blending harshly and un- 
harmoniously with the pale silver 
light, fell full on his uncouth figure, 
and on his long scraggy bare neck 
and chin and cheeks, giving altoge- 
ther a most unearthly expression to 
his savage features, from the con- 
flicting tints and changing shadows 
cast by the flickering moonbeams 
streaming fitfully through the sky- 
light, as the vessel rolled to and fro, 
and by the large torchlike candle as 
it wavered in the night wind. The 
Prince of the Powers of the Air might 
have sat for his picture by proxy. 
It was just such a face as one has 
dreamed of after a hot supper and 
cold ale, when the whisky hed been 
forgotten—horrible, changing, vague, 

undefined ; and as 
still wanting to 


glimmering, a 
if cometh 
complete r frightfulness of 


his aspect, the splinter wound in his 
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head burst out afresh from his vio- 
lent agitation, and streamed down in 
heavy drops from his forehead, fall- 
ing warm on my hand. Iwas much 
shaken at being adjured in this tre- 
mendous way, with the hot blood 
glewing our hands together, but I 
returned his grasp as steadily as I 
could, while I replied, with all the 
composure he had left me, and that 
ead not have quite filled a Win- 
chester bushel,—. 


“ He never left my side from the. 


time he offered to take your place 
after you had been wounded.” He 
fell back against the locker as if he 
had been shot through the heart. 
His grasp relaxed, he drew his 
breath very hard, and I thought he 
had fainted. 

“ Then it was not him that stood 
by me ; I thought it might have been 
him, but I was a fool, it was impos- 
sible.” 

He made a desperate effort to re- 
cover his composure, and succeeded. 
—* And, pray, Master Obediah,” 
quoth I, “ what did you see?” He 
answered me sharply —“ Never mind, 
never mind—here, Potomac, lend us 
a hand to sling a cot for this gentle- 
man ; there now, see the lanyard is 
sound, and the lacing all tight and 
snug—now put that mattrass into it, 
and there is linen in the chest.” In 
atrice my couch was rigged, all com- 
fortable, snow-white. linen, nice pil- 
low, soft mattrass, &c., and Obed, 
filling me another tumbler, helped 
himself also; he then drank to my 
health, wished me a sound sleep, 
promised to call me at day-light, and 
as he left the cabin he said, “ Mr 
Cringle, had it been my object to 
have injured you, I would not have 
waited until now. You are quite safe 
so far as depends on me, so take 
your rest—good night, once more.” 
I tumbled into bed, and never once 
opened my eyes until Obed called 
me at day-light, that is, at five in the 


‘morning, according to his promise. 


By this time we were well in with 
the Cuba shore ; the land might be 
two miles from us, as we could see 
the white surf. Out at sea, although 
all around was clear as crystal, there 
was nothing to be seen of the Gleam 
or Firebrand, but there were ten or 
twelve fishing canoes, each manned 


_ with from four to six hands, close , 
aboard of us;—we seemed to have 
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got becalmed in the middle of a small 
eet of them. The nearest to us 
hailed in Spanish, in a very friendly 
way,—* Como estamos Capitan, que 
hay de nuevo; hay algo de bueno, 
para los pobres Pescadores ?” and 
the fellow who had spoken laughed 
loudly. The Capitan desired him to 
come on board, and then drew him 
aside, conversing earnestly with him. 
The Spanish fisherman was a very 
powerful man; he was equipped in 
a blue cotton shirt, Osnaburg trow- 
sers, sandals of untanned bullock’s 
hide, a straw hat, and wore the eter- 
nal greasy red sash and long knife. 
He was a bold, daring-looking fel- 
low, and frequently looked frown- 
ingly on me, and shook his head im- 
patiently, while the Capitan, as it 
seemed, was explaining to him who 
I was. Just in this nick of time my 
friend Potomac handed up my uni- 
form coat. I had previously been 
performing my ablutions on deck in 
my shirt and trowsers, which I put 
on, swab and all, thinking no harm. 
But there must have been mighty 
great offence nevertheless, for the 
sherman, in a twinkling, casting a 
fierce look at me, jumped overboard 
like a feather, clearing the rail like a 
flying fish, and swam to his canoe, 
that had shoved off a few paces. 
When he got on board he stood 
up and shook his clenched fist at 
Obed, shouting, ‘ Picaro, Traidor, 
Ingleses hay abordo, quieres enga- 
fiarnos!” He then held up the blade 
of his paddle, a signal which all 
the canoes answered in a moment 
in the same manner, and then pull- 
ed towards the land, from whence a 
felucca, invisible until that moment, 
now swept out, as if she had floated 
up to the surface by magic, for I 
could see neither creek, nor indenta- 
tion on the shore, nor the smallest 
symptom of any entrance to a port or 
cove. For a few minutes the canoes 
clustered round this necromantic 
craft, and I could notice that two or 
three hands from each of them jump- 
ed on board; they then paddled off 
in a string, and vanished one by one 
amongst the mangrove bushes as 
suddenly as the felucca had appear- 
ed. All this puzzled me exceedingly 
—I looked at Obed—he was evi- 
dently sorely perplexed, “ I had 
thought to haye put you on board a 


British vessel before this, or failing 
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that, to have run down, and landed 
you at St Jago, Mr Cringle, as I pro- 
mised, but you see I am prevented 
by these honest men there; get be- 
low, and as you value your life, and, 
I may say, mine, keep your temper, 
and be civil.” I did as he suggest- 
ed, but peeped out of the cabin sky- 
light to see what was going on, not- 
withstanding. The felucca I could 
see was armed with a heavy carron- 
ade ona pivot, and as full of men 
as she could hold, fierce, half-naked, 
savage-looking fellows, as one could 
desire to see—she swept rapidly up 
to us, and closing on our larboard 
quarter, threw about five-and-twenty 
of her genteel young people on board, 
who immediately secured the crew, 
and seized Obed. However, they, 
that is, the common sailors, seemed 
to have no great stomach for the job, 
and had it not been for the fellow I 
had frightened overboard, I don’t 
think’one of them would have touch- 
ed him. Obed bore all this with 
great equanimity. 

“ Why, Francisco,” he said, to this 
personage, in good Spanish, “ why, 
what madnessis this? your suspicions 
are groundless ; it is as I tell you, he 
is my prisoner, ard whatever he may 
have been to me, he can be no spy 
on you.” 

“ Cuchillo entonces,” was the sa- 
vage reply. - 

“ No, no,” persisted Obediah, 
“ get cool, man, get cool, I am 
pledged that no harm shall come to 
him; and farther, I have promised 
to put him ashore at St Jago, and I 
will be as good as my word.” 

“ You can’t if you would,” rejoin- 
ed Francisco; “ the Snake is at 
anchor under the Moro.” 

“ Then he must go with us.” 

“ We shall see as to that,” said the 
other; then raising his voice, he 
shouted to his ragamuffins, “ Com- 
rades, we are betrayed; there is an 
English officer on board, who can be 
nothing but a spy; follow me !” 

And he dashed down the compa- 
nion ladder, knife in hand, while I 
sprung through the small scuttle, like 
a rat out of one hole when a ferret 
is put in at the other, and crept as 
close to Obed as I could; Francisco, 
when he missed me, came on deck 
again, The captain had now seized 
@ cutlass in one hand, and held a 
eocked pistol in the other, Itappear- 


ed he had greater control, the nature 
of which | now began to compre- 
hend, over the felucca’s people, than 
Francisco bargained for, as the mo- 
ment the latter went below, they re- 
leased him, and went forward in a 
body. My persecutor again advanced 
close up to me, and seized me by the 
collar with one hand, and tried to 
drag me forward, brandishing his 
naked knife aloft in the other. 

Obed promptly caught his sword- 
arm—* Francisco,’ he exclaimed, 
still in Spanish, “ fool, madman, let 

o your hold! let go, or by the 

eaven above us, and the hell we 
are both hastening to, I will strike 
you dead !” 

The man paused, and looked round 

to his own people, and seeing one or 
two encouraging glances and ges- 
tures amongst them, he again at- 
tempted to drag me away from my 
hold on the tafferel. Something flash- 
ed in the sun, and the man fell! His 
left arm, the hand of which still 
clutched my throat, while mine 
— its wrist, had been shred 
rom his body by Obed’s cutlass, 
like a twig, and, oh God, my blood 
curdles to my heart, even now, when 
I think of it, the dead fingers kept 
the grasp sufficiently long to allow 
the arm to fall heavily against my 
side, where it hungfor some seconds, 
until the muscles relaxed and it 
dropped on the deck. The instant 
that Obed struck the blow, he caught 
hold of my hand, threw away his 
cutlass, and advanced towards the 
group of the felucca’s men, pistol in 
1and. 

“ Am I not your captain, ye cow- 
ards—have I ever deceived you yet 
—have I ever flinched from heading 
you where the danger was greatest 
—have you not all that I am worth 
in your hands, and will you murder 
me now ?” 

“ Viva, el noble Capitan, viva!” 

And the tide turned as rapidly in 
our favour as it had lately ebbed 
against us. 

“ As for that scoundrel, he has got 
no more than he deserves,” said he, 
turning to where Francisco lay, bleed- 
ing like a carcass in the shambles; - 
= But tie up his arm some of yo, I 
would be sorry he bled to death.” ~ 

It was unavailing, the ea arteries 
had emptied his whole life blood—he 
‘had already gone to his account. 
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This most miserable transaction, with 
all its concomitant horrors, to my 
astonishment, did not seem to make 
much impression on Obed, who now 
turning to me, said, with perfect 
composure,— 

“ You have there another melan- 
choly voucher for my sincerity,” 
pointing to the body; “ but time 
presses, and you must now submit 
to be blindfolded, and that without 
further explanation at present.” 

I did so with the best grace I could, 
and was led below, where two beau- 
ties, with loaded pistols, and a drawn 
knife each, obliged me with their 
society, one seated on each side of 
me on the small locker, like two de- 
puty butchers ready to operate on 
an unfortunate veal. It had now 
fallen dead calm, and, from what I 
heard, I conjectured that the felucca 
was sweeping in towards the land 
with us in tow, for the sound of the 
surf grew louder and louder. By 
and by we seemed to slide beyond 
the ang smooth swell into broken 
water, for the little vessel pitched 
sharp and suddenly, and again all 
was still, and we seemed to have 
sailed into some land-locked cove. 
From the loud echo of the voices on 
deck, I judged that we were in a 
narrow canal, the banks of which 
were reflecting the sound ; presently 
this ceased, and although we skim- 
med along as motionless as before, 
I no longer heard the splash of the 
felucca’s sweeps ; the roar of the sea 

radually sank in the distance, until 
it sounded like thunder, and I thought 
we touched the ground now and 
then, although slightly. All at once 
the Spanish part of the crew, for we 
still had a number of the felucca’s 
people with us, sang out “ Palanka,” 
and we began to pole along a nar- 
row marshy lagoon, coming so near 
the shore occasionally, that our sides 
were brushed by the branches of the 
mangrove bushes. Again the chan- 
nel seemed to widen, and I could 
hear the felucca once more ply her 
sweeps. In about ten minutes after 
this the anchor was let go, and for a 

quarter of an hour, nothing was 
_ heard on deck but the bustle of the 
people furling sails, coiling down the 
ropes, and getting every thing in or- 
der, as is usual in coming into port. 
It was evident that several boats had 


boarded us soon after we anchored, 
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as I could make out part of the greet- 
ings between the strangers and Obed, 
in which my own name recurred 
more than once. In a little while all 
was still again, and Obed called 
down the companion to my guards, 
that I might come on deck, a boon I 
was not long in availing myself of. 
We were anchored nearly in the 
centre of a shallow swampy lagoon, 
about a mile across, as near as [ 
could judge ; two very large schoon- 
ers, heavily armed, were moored 
a-head of us, one on each bow, and 
another rather smaller lay close un- 
der our stern ; they all had sails bent, 
and every thing apparently in high 
order, and were full of men. The 
shore, to the distance of a bow-shot 
from the water all around us, was 
low, marshy, and covered with an 
impervious jungle of thick stron 
reeds and wild can ith here a 
there a thicket of mangroves ; a little 
farther off the land swelled into 
lofty hills covered to the very sum- 
mit with heavy timber, but every 
thing had a moist, green, steamy ap- 
pearance, as if it had been the region 
of perpetual rain. “ Lots of yellow 
fever here,” thought I, as the heavy 
rank smell of decayed vegetable mat- 
ter came off, on the faint sickly 
breeze, and the sluggish fog banks 
crept along the dull clay-coloured 
motionless surface of the tepid water. 
The sea view was quite shut out— 
I looked all round and could discera 
no vestige of the entrance. Right a- 
head there was about a furlong of 
land cleared at the only spot which 
one could call a beach, that is, a hard 
shore of sand and pebbles. Had you 
tried to get ashore at any other point, 
your fate would have been that of 
the Master of Ravenswood; as fatal, 
that is, without the gentility ; for you 
would have been suffocated in black 
mud, in place of clean sea-sand. 
There was a long shed in the centre 
of this cleared spot, covered in with 
boards, and thatched with palm 
leaves; it was open below, a sort of 
capstan-house, where a vast quantity 
of sails, anchors, cordage, and most 
kinds of sea-stores were stowed, 
carefully covered over with tarpaul- 
ing. Overhead there was a floori 
laid along the couples of the roof, 
the whole length of the shed, form- 
ing a loft of nearly sixty foot lene, 
divided by bulkheads into @ variety 
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of apartments, lit by small rude win- 
dows in the thatch, where the crews 
of the vessels, I concluded, were oc- 
casionally lodged during the time 
they might be under repair. The boat 
was manned, and Obed took me 
ashore with him. We landed near the 
shed I have described, beneath which 
we encountered about forty of the 
most uncouth and ferocious-looking 
rascals that my eyes had ever been 
blessed withal; they were of every 
shade, from the woolly Negro and 
long-haired Indian, to the sallow 
American and fair Biscayan; and as 
they intermitted their various occu- 
pations of mending sails, fitting and 
stretching rigging, splicing ropes, 
making spun-yarn, coopering gun- 
carriages, grinding pikes and cutlas- 
ses, and filling catridges, to look at 
me, they grinned and nodded to each 
other, and sundry signs and 
gestures, which made me regret 
many a past peccadillo that in more 
prosperous times I little thought on 
or repented of, and I internally pray- 
ed that I might be prepared to die as 
hecame a man, for my fate appeared 
to be sealed. The only ray of hope 
that shot into my mind, through all 
this gloom, came from the respect 
the thieves, one and all, paid the 
captain; and, as I had reaped the 
benefit of assuming an outward reck- 
Jessness and daring, which I really 
did not at heart possess, I screwed 
myself up to maintain the same port 
still, and swaggered along, jabbering 
in my broken Spanish, right and left, 
and jesting even with the most in- 
famous-looking scoundrels of the 
whole lot, while, God he knows, my 
heart was palpitating like a girl’s 
when she is asked to be married. 
Obed led the way up a ladder into 
the loft, where we found several 
messes at dinner, and passing through 
several rooms, in which a number of 
hammocks were slung, we at length 
arrived at the eastern end, which was 
boarded off into a room eighteen or 
twenty feet square, lighted by a small 
port-hole in the end, about ten feet 
from the ground. I could see several 
huts from this window, built just 
on the edge of the high wood, where 
some of the country people seemed 
to be moving about, and round which 
a large flock of pigs and twenty to 
thirty bullocks were grazi All 
beyond, as far as the eye could reach, 
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was one continuous forest, without 
any vestige of a living thing; not even 
a thin wreath of blue smoke evinced 
the presence of a fellow-creature; I 
seemed to be hopelessly cut off from 
all succour, and my heart again died 
within me. 

“Tam sorry to say you must con- 
sider yourself a prisoner here for a 
few days,” said Obed. 

I could only groan. 

“But the moment the coast is 
clear, I will be as good as my word, 
and land you at St Jago.” 

I groaned again. The man was 
moved. 

“ I would I could do so sooner,” 
he continued ; “ but you see by how 
precarious a tenure I hold my con- 
trol over these people; therefore I 
must be cautious for your sake as 
well as my own, or they would make 
little of murdering both of us, espe- 
cially as the fellow who would have 
cut your throat this morning, has 
many friends amongst them; above 
all, I dare not leave them for any 
purpose for some days. I must re- 
cover my seat, in which, by the ne- 
cessary severity you witnessed, I 
have been somewhat shaken. So 
good-by ; there is cold meat in that 
locker, and some claret to wash it 
down with. Don’t, I again warn you, 
venture out during the afternoon or 
night. I will be with you betimes 
in the morning. So good-by so long. 
Your cot, you see, is ready slung.” 

He turned to depart, when, as if 
recollecting himself, he stooped 
down, and taking hold of a ring, he 
lifted up a trap-door, from which 
there was a ladder leading down to 
the capstan-house. 

‘“ | had forgotten this entrance ; it 
will be more convenient for me in 
my visits.” 

In my heart I believe he intended 
this as a hint, that I should escape 
through the hole at some quiet op- 
portunity ; and he was descendin 
the ladder, when he stopped an 
looked round, greatly mortified, as it 
struck me. 

“ I forgot to mention that a sen 
has been placed, I don’t know 
whose orders, at the foot of the lad- 
der, to whom I must give orders to 
fire at you, if you venture to de- 
scend. You see how the land lies; 
I can’t help it.” 

This was spoken in a low tone, 
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then aloud—“ There are books on 
that shelf behind the canvass screen ; 
if you can settle to them, they may 
amuse you.” 

He left me, and I sat down dis- 
consolate enough. I found some 
Spanish books, and a volume of Lord 
Byron’s poetry, containing the first 
canto of Childe Harold, two Num- 
bers of Blackwood, with several other 
English books and magazines, the 
names of the owners on all of them 
being carefully erased. 

But there was nothing else that 
indicated the marauding life of 
friend Obediah, whose apartment I 
conjectured was now my prison, if I 
except a pretty extensive assortment 
of arms, pistols, and cutlasses, and a 
range of massive cases, with iron 
clamps, which were ranged along 
one side of the room. I paid my 
respects to the provender and cla- 
ret; the hashed chicken was parti- 
cularly good; bones rather large or 
so, but flesh white and delicate. Had 
I known that I was dining upon a 

ana, or large wood lizard, I scarce- 
y think I would have made so hearty 
ameal. Long cork, No. 2, followed 
ditto, No. 1; and as the shades of 
evening, as poets say, began to fall 
by the time I had finished it, I top- 
pled quietly into my cot, said my 
prayers such as they were, and fell 
asleep. 

It must have been towards morn- 
ing, from the damp freshness of the 
air that came through the open win- 
dow, when I was roused by the howl- 
ing of a dog, a sound which always 
moves me. I shook myself; but be- 
fore I was thoroughly awake, it 
ceased; it appeared to have been 
close under my window. 

I was turning to go to sleep again, 
when a female, in a small suppressed 
voice, sung the following snatch of 
a vulgar Port-Royal ditty, which I 
scarcely forgive myself for introdu- 
cing here to polite society. 


“ Young hofficer come home at night, 
Him give me ring and kisses ; 
Nine months, one picaniny white, 
* Him white almost like misses. 
~ *But misses fam * my back wid switch, 
Him say de shild for massa ; 
But massa say him a 





The singer broke off suddenly, as 
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if disturbed by the approach of some 
one. 

“ Hush, hush, you old foolish” —— 
said a man’s voice, in the saiae low 
whispering tone; “ you will waken 
de dronken sentry dere, when we 
shall all be put in iron. Hush, he 
will know my voice more better.” 

It was now clear that some one 
wished to attract my attention ; be- 
sides, I had a dreamy recollection of 
having heard both the male and fe- 
male voices before. I listened there- 
fore, all alive. The man began to 
sing in the same low tone. 


* Newfoundland dog love him master de 
morest 
Of all de dog ever I see ; 
Let him starve him, and kick him, and 
cuff him de sorest, 
Difference none never makee to he.” 


There was a pause for a minute 
or two. 

“It no use,” the same voice con- 
tinued ; “ him either no dere, or he 
won’t hear us.” 

“ Stop,” said the female, “ stop; 
woman head good for someting. I 
know who he shall hear.— Here, 
good dog, sing psalm; good dog, 
sing psalm,” and thereupon a long 
loud melancholy owl rose wailing 
through the night air. 

“If that be not my dear old dog 
Sneezer, it is a deuced good imita- 
tion of him,” thought 1, 

The woman again spoke—* Yowl 
leetle piece more, good dog,” and * 
the howl was repeated. 

I was now certain. By this time 
I had risen, and stood at the open 
window; but it was too dark to sée 
any thing distinctly below. I could 
barely distinguish two dark figures, 
and what I concluded was the dog 
sitting on end between them. 

“ Who are you? what do you 
want with me ?” 

“ Speak softly, massa, speak soft- 
ly, or the sentry may hear us, for all 
de rum I give him.” 

Here the dog recognised me, and 
nearly spoiled sport altogether ; in- 
deed it might have cost us our lives, 
for he began to bark and frisk about, 
and to leap violently against the end 
of the capstan- house, in vain endea- 
vours to reach the window. 

“ Down, Sneezer, down, sir; you 
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used to be a dog of some sense; 
down.” 

But Sneezer’s joy had capsized 
his discretion, and the sound of my 
voice pronouncing his name drove 
him mad altogether, and he bounded 
against the end of the shed, like a 
battering-ram. 

“ Stop, man, stop,” and I held 
down the bight of my neckcloth, with 
an end in each hand. He retired, 
took anoble run, and in a trice hook- 
ed his forepaws in the handkerchief, 
and I hauled him in at the window. 
“ Now, Sneezer, down with you, sir, 
down with you, or your rampaging 
will get all our throats cut.” He 
cowered at my feet, and was still 
as a lamb from that moment. \ I 
stepped to the window. “ Now who 
are you, and what do you want?” 
said I. 

“ Ah, massa, you no know me!” 

“How the devilshouldI? Don’t 
you see it is as dark as pitch ?” 

“ Well, massa, | will tell you ; it is 
me, massa.” 

“I make no great doubt of that ; 
but who may you be ?” 

“Lord, you are de foolis person 
now; make me talk to him,” said the 
female. “ Massa, neber mind he, dat 
stupid fellow is my husband, and 
surely massa know me ?” 

“ Now, my very worthy friends, I 


. think you want to make yourselves 


known to me; and if so, pray have 
the goodness to tell me your names, 
that is, if I can in any way serve 
you.” 

“To be sure you can, massa; for 
dat purpose I come here.” 

The woman hooked the word out 
of his mouth. “ Yes, massa, you 
must know me is Nancy, and dat old 
stupid is my husband Peter Man- 
grove, him who——” 

Here Peter chimed in—* Yes, 
massa, Peter Mangrove is de person 
you have de honor to address, and—” 
here he lowered his voice still more, 
although the whole dialogue from 
the commencement had been con- 
ducted im no higher tone than a loud 
whisper. “ We have secured one big 
large canoe, near de mout of dis dam 
hole, which, wid your help, I tink 
we shall be able to launch troo de 
surf; and once in smoot water, den 
no fear but we shall run down de 
coast safely before de wind till we 
reach St 1050, 


My heart jumped against my ribs. 
Here’s an unexpected chance,thought 
I. “ But, Peter, how, in thename of 
mumbo jumbo, came y a 

“ Why, massa, you 
leetle, dat I am a Creole n , and 
not a naked tatoed African, whose 
exploits, dat is de wonderful ting 
him xever do in him’s own country, 
him get embroidered and pinked in 
gunpowder on him breach ; beside, 
Iam Christian gentleman like your- 
self; so dam mumbo jumbo, Massa 
Cringle.” 

I saw where I had erred. “ So say I, 
Peter, dam mumbo jumbo particular- 
ly; but how came you here, man? 
tell me that.” 

“ Why, massa, I was out in de Pi- 
lot-boat schooner, wid my wife here, 
and five more hands, waiting for de 
outward bound, tinking no harm, 
when dem piratical rascal catch we, 
and carry us off. Yankee privateer 
bad enough; but who ever hear of 
pilot being carry off ? blasphemy dat, 
carry off pilot! Who ever dream of 
such a ting ? every shivilized peoples 
respect pilot—carry off pilot !—oh 
Lord—” and he groaned in spirit for 
several seconds. 

“ And the dog ?” enquired I. 

“ Oh, massa, I could not leave him 
at home; and since you was good 
enough to board him wid us, he has 
messed wid us, ay and slept wid us ; 
and when we started last, although 
he showed some dislike at going on 
board, I had only to say, Sneezer, we 
go look for you master; and he 
make such a bound, dat he capsize 
my old woman dere, heel over head ; 
oh dear, what display, Nancy, you 
was exhibit !” 

“ Hold your tongue, Peter; you 
hab no decency, you old willain.” 

“ Well, but, Peter, speak out; 
when are we to make the attempt ? 
where are the rest of your crew ?” 

“ Oh dear! oh ‘dear! dat is de 
worstest ; oh dear!” and he began 
to cry and sob like the veriest child. 
“ Oh, massa”—after he had some- 
what rooevenet yd a Oh, 
massa, dese people devils. 
make all de dat on board walle 4 , 
plank, wid two ten pound shot, one 
at each foot. Oh, if you had seen 
de clear shining blue skin, as de be- 
came leetle and leetle, and more leet- 
ler, down far in de clear green sea ! 
Oh dear! oh dear! Only to tink dat 
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each wavering black spot was fellow- 
creature like one-self, wid de heart’s 
blood warm in his bosom at de very 
instant of time we lost sight of him 
for ever 

“ God bless me,” said I; “ and 
how did you escape, and the black 
dog, and the black—ahem—beg par- 
don—your wife I mean; how were 
you spared ?” 

“ Ah, massa! I can’t say; but bad 
as de were, de seemed to have a li- 
king for brute beasts, so dem save 
Sneezer, and my wife, and myshef; 
we were de only quadrupeds saved 
out of de whole crew—Oh dear! 
Oh dear !” 

* Well, well; [know enough now. 
I will spare you the pains of any far- 
ther recital, Peter ; so tell me what I 
am to do.” 

“ Stop, massa, till I see if de sen- 
try be still sound. I know de fel- 
low, he was one on dem; let me see” 
—and I heard him through the loose 
flooring boards walk to the foot of 
the trap ladder leading up to my 
berth. The soliloquy that followed 
was very curious of its kind. The 
Negro had excited himself by a re- 
capitulation of the cruelties exer- 
cised on his unfortunate shipmates, 
and the unwarrantable caption of 
himself and rib, a deed that in the 
nautical calendar would rank in atro- 
city with the murder of a herald or 
the bearer of a flag of truce. He 
kept murmuring to himself, as he 
groped about in the dark for the sen- 
try—“ Catch pilot! who ever hear of 
such ating? I suppose dem would 
have pull down lighthouse, if dere 
had been any for pull.—Where is dis 
— rascal? him surely no sober 
yet ” 

The sentry had fallen asleep as he 
leant back on the ladder, and had 
* gradually slid down into a sitting po- 
sition, with his head leaning against 
one of the steps, as he reclined 
with his back towards it, thus expo- 
sing his throat and neck to the gro- 
ping paw of the black pilot. 

“ Ah—here him is, snoring heavy 
as my, Nancy—well, dronk still; no 
fear of him overhearing we—nice 
position him lie in—quite convenient 
—could cut his troat now—slice him 
like a pumpkin—de devil is surely 
busy wid me, Peter. I find de very 
clasp-knife in my starboard pocket 
beginning to open of himself.” 
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I tapped on the floor with my 
foot. 

“ Ah, tank you, Massa Tom—de 
devil nearly fet we all in a scrape 


just now. owever I see him is 
quite sound—de sentry datis, for de 
oder never sleep, you know.” He 
had again come under the window. 
“ Now, Lieutenant, in two word, to- 
morrow night at two bells, in de 
middle watch, I will be here, and we 
shall make a start of it; will you 
venture, sir?” 

“ Will 1?—to be sure I will; but 
why not now, Peter? why not now?” 

“ Ah, massa, you no smell de day- 
light; near day-break already, sir. 
Can’t make try dis night, but to- 
morfow night I shall be here punc- 
tual.” 

“ Very well, but the dog, man? if 
he be found in my quarters, we shall 
be blown, and I scarcely think he 
will leave me.” 

“ Garamighty f true enough, mas- 
sa; what is to be done? De people 
know de dog was catch wid me, and 
if he be found wid you, den dey will 
sospect we communication togidder. 

hat is to be done ?” 

was myself not a little perplex- 
ed, when Nancy whispered, “ de dog 
have more sense den many Christian 
person. Tell him he must go wid 
us dis one night, no tell him dis 
night, else him won’t; say dis one 
night, and dat if him don’t, we shall 
all be deaded ; try him, massa.” 

I had benefited by more extraor- 
dinary hints before now, although, 
well as I knew the sagacity of the 
poor brute, I could not venture to 
hope it would come up to the ex- 
pectations of Mrs Mangrove. “ But 
Pll try—Here, Sneezer, here, my 
boy; you must go home with Peter 
to-night, or we shall all get into a 
deuced megs; so here, my boy, here 
is the bi of the handkerchief 
again, so through the window you 
must go; cofhe, Sneezer, come.” 

To my great joy and surprise, the 

oor dumb beast rose from where 

e had coiled himself at eet, and 
after having actually en d me, 
by putting his forepaws on my shoul- 
ders, as he stood on his hind legs, 
and licked my face from ear to ear, 
uttering a low, fondling, nuzzling 
sort of whine, like a nurse caressing 
a child, he at once leapt on the win- 
dow sill, put his forepaws through 
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the handkerchief, and was dropped 
to the ground again. I could imme- 
diately perceive the two dark figures 
of the pilot and his wife, followed by 
the dog, glide away as noiselessly as 
if they, had been spirits of the night, 
until they were lost under the shade 
of the thick jungle. 

I turned in, and—what will not 
youth and fatigue do ?—I fell once 
more fast asleep, and never opened 
my eyes until Obed shook me in my 
cot about eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing. 

* Good morning, Lieutenant. I 
have sent up your breakfast, but you 
don’t seem inclined to eat it.” 

“ Don’t you believe it, my dear 
Obed. Ihave been sound asleep till 
this moment; only stop till I have 
slipped on my—those shoes, if you 
please—thank you. Waistcoat—that 
will do. Now—coffee, fish, yams, 
and plantains, and biscuit, white as 
snow, and short as—and eggs—and 
—zounds! claret to finish with ?— 
Why, Obed, you surely don’t desire 
that I should enjoy all these delica- 
cies in solitary blessedness ?” 

“ Why, L intend to breakfast with 
you, if my society be not disagree? 
able.” 

“ Disagreeable ? Not in the least, 
quite the contrary. That black 
grouper looks remarkably beautiful. 
Another piece of yam, if you please. 
—-Shall I fill you a cup of coffee, 
Obed? For my own part, I always 
stow the ground tier of my cargo 
dry,gand then take a topdressing. 
Write this down as an approved 


axiom with all thorough breakfast- 


eaters. Why, man, you are off your 
feed ; what are you turning up your 
ear for, in that incomprehensible fa- 
shion, like a duck in thunder? A 
little of the claret—thank you. The 
very best butter I have ever eaten 
out of Ireland—now, some of that 
Avocado pear—and as for biscuit, 
Leman never came up t@fit. I say, 
man,—hillo, where are you ?— rouse 
ye out of your brown study, man.” 
“ Did you hear that, Mr Cringle ?” 
. Hear i ?—I heard nothing,” 
rejoined [> but hand me over that 
land crab.—Thank you, and you may 
send the spawl of that creeping thing 
along with it; that guana. 1 hada 
dislike to eating a lizard at first, but 


Ihave got over it somehow ;—and 
a thin slice of ham, a small taste of 


the unclean beast, Obed—peach-fed, 
Pll warrant.” 

There was a pause. The report 
of a great gun came booming along, 
reverberated from side to side of the 
lagoon, the echoes growing shorter 
and shorter, and weaker and weaker, 
until they growled themselves asleep 
5; a hollow rumble like distant thun- 

er. 

“ Ha, ha! Dick Gasket for a thou- 
sand! Old Blowhard has stuck in 
your skirts, Master Obed—but Lord 
help us, man! let us finish our break- 
fast; he won’t be here this half 
hour.” : 

I expected to see mine host’s fore- 
head lowering like a thunder cloud 
from my ill-timed funning; but to 
my surprise, his countenance exhi- 
bited more amenity than I thought 
had been in the nature of the beast, 
as he replied,— 

“ Why, Lieutenant, the felucca 

ut to sea last night, to keep a bright 
ook-out at the mouth of our cove 
here. I suppose that is him over- 
hauling some vessel.” 

“ It may be so;—hush! there’s 
another gun—T'wo !” 

Obed changed countenance at the 
double report. 

“ T say, Obed, the felucca did not 
carry more than one gun when I saw 
her, and she has had no time to load 
and fire again.” 

He did not answer a word, but 
continued, with a piece of guana on_ 
the end of his fork in one hand and 
a cup of coffee in the other, as if he 
had been touched by the wand of @ 
magician. . Presently we heard one 
or two dropping shots, quickly thick- 
ening into a rattle of musketry. He 
threw down his food, picked up his 
hat, and trundled down stairs, as if 
the devil had kicked him. “ Pedro 
que hay,” I could hear him say to 
some one below, who appeared to 
have arrived in great haste, for he 
gasped for breath— 

“ Aqui viene la felucha,” answer- 
ed Pedro; “ perseguido por dos 
Lanchas Caiioneras llenas de Gen- 
te.” 
“ Abordo entonces, Abordo todo , 
el mundo, arma arma, aqui vienen 
los Engleses, arma, arma.” 

And all from that instant was a 
regular hillabaloo. The drums on 
board the schooners beat to quarters, 
a great bell which had been slung on 
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the fork of a tree, formerly the orna- 
ment of some goodly ship, no doubt, 
clanged away at a furious rate, the 
érews were hurrying to and fro, 
shouting to each other in Creole Spa- 
nish, and Yankee English, while 
every cannon-shot from the felucca 
or the boat guns came louder and 
louder, and the small arms pepper- 
ed away sharper and sharper. The 
shouts of the men engaged, both 
friends and foes, were now heard, 
and I could hear Obed’s voice on 
board the largest schooner, which 

- lay full in view from my window, 
giving orders, not only to his own 
crew, but to those of the others. I 
heard him distinctly sing out, after 
ordering them to haul upon the 
spring on his cable, “ Now, men, I 
need not tell you to fight bravely, 
for if you are taken every devil of 
you will be hanged, so hoist away 
the signal,” and a small black ball 
flew up through the rigging, until it 
reached the maintopgallant-mast- 
head of the schooner, where it hung 
a moment, and in the next blew out 
in a large black swallow-tailed flag, 
like a commodore’s broad pennant. 
“ Now,” shrieked he, “ let me see 
who dares give in with this voucher 
for his honesty flying aloft!” 

I twisted and craned myself out 
of the window, to get a view of what 
was going on elsewhere; however, I 
could see nothing but Obed’s large 
schooner from it, all the other craft 
were out of the range of my eye, 
heing hid by the projecting roof of 
the shed. The noise continued— 
the shouting rose higher than ever— 
the other schooners opened their 
fire, both cannon and musketry ; and 
from the increasing vehemence of 
the Spanish exclamations, and the 
cheering on board Obed’s vessels; I 
concluded the attacking party were 
having the worst of it. My dog Snee- 
zer now came jumping and scram- 
bling up the trap-stair, his paws 
slipping between the bars at every 
step, his mouth wide open, and his 
tongue hanging out, while he barked, 
and yelled, and gasped to get at me, 
as if his life depended on it. After 
him I could see the round woolly 
pate of Peter Mangrove, Esquire, as 
excited apparently as the dog, and 
as anxious to get up; but they got 
jammed together in the small hatch, 

~ and stuck there man and beast, - At 
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length Peter spoke—“ Now, sir, now» 
Nancy has run on before to the 
beach with two paddies; now for 
it, now for it.’ Down trundled mas- 
ter, and dog, and pilot. By this time 
there was no one in the lower part 
of the shed, which was full of smoke, 
while the infernal tumult on the wa- 
ter still raged as furiously as ever, 
the shot of all sorts and sizes hiss- 
ing, and splashing, and ricochetting 
along the smooth surface of the har- 
bour, as if there had been a sleet of 
musket and cannon balls and grape. 
Peter struck out at the top of his 
speed, Sneezer and I followed; we 
soon reached the jungle, dashed 
through a path that had been re- 
cently cleared with a cutlass, or bill- 
hook, for the twigs were freshly 
shred, and in about ten minutes 
reached the high wood. However, 
no rest for the wicked, although the 
row seemed lessening now. “Some 
one has got the worst of it,” said I. 

“ Never mind, master,” quoth Pe- 
ter, “ or we shan’t get. de betterest 
ourself”” And away we galloped 
again, until I had scareely a rag an 
inch square on my back, or any 
where else, and my skin was torn in . 
pieces by the prickly bushes ands, 
spear grass. The sound of firing 
now ceased entirely, although there 
pr loud shouting now and then 
still. 

“ Push on, massa—dem will soon 
miss we.” 

“ True enough, Peter—but what 
is that?” as we came to a bundle of 
clouts wallopping about in thé mo- 
rass. 

“ De devil it must be, I tink,” said 
the pilot. “ No, my Nancy it is, 
sticking in the mud up to her waist; 
what shall us do? you tink, massa, 
we hab time for can stop to pick she 
out?” 

*“« Heaven have mercy, Peter—yes, 
unquestionably.” 

“ Well, massa, you know best.” 
So we tugged at the sable heroine, 
and first one leg came home out 
of the tenacious clay, with a plop, 
then the other was drawn out of the 
quagmire. We then relieved her of 
the paddles, and each taking hold of 
one of the poor half-dead creature’s 
hands, we succeeded in getting 
down to the beach, about half a mile 
to leeward of the entrance to the 
cove. We found the canoe there, 
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plumped Nancy stern foremost into 
the bottom of it for ballast, gather- 
ed all our remaining energies for a 
grand shove, and ran her like light- 
ning imto the surf, till the water 
flashed over and over us, reaching 
to our necks. Next moment we were 
both swimming, and the canoe, al- 
though full of water, beyond the 
surf, rising and falling on the long 
swell. e scrambled on board, set 
Nancy to bale with Peter’s hat, sei- 
zed our paddles, and sculled away 
like fury for ten minutes right out 
to sea, without looking once about us, 
until a musket-shot whistled over our 
heads, then another, and a third; and 
I had just time to hold up a white 
handkerchief, to prevent a whole 
platoon being let drive at us from 
the deck of his Britagnic Majesty’s 
schooner Gleam, lying to about a 
cable’s length to windward of us, 
with the Firebrand a mile astern of 
her out at sea. In five minutes we 
got on board of the former. 

“ Mercy on me, Tom Cringle, and 
is this the way we are to meet 
again ?” said old Dick Gasket, as he 
held out his large, bony, sun-burnt 
hand to me. “ You have led mea 
nice dance, in a vain attempt to re- 
deem you from bondage, Tom; but 
I am delighted to see you, although I 
have not had the credit of being your 
deliverer—very glad to see you, 
Tom; but eome along, man, come 
down with me, and let me rig you, 
not quite a Stultze’s fit, you know, 
b jury rig—you shall have as 
good as Dick Gasket’s kit can fur- 
nish forth, for really you are in a 
miserable plight, man.” 

“ Bad enough indeed, Mr Gasket 
—many thanks though—bad enough, 
as you say; but I would that your 
boats’ crew were in so good a 
plight.” 

Mr Gasket looked earnestly at me 
—* Why, Ihave my own misgivings, 
Mr Cringle; this morning at day- 
break, the Firebrand in company, we 
fell in with an armed felucca. It 
was dead calm; and she was out of 
gunshot, close in with the land. The 
Firebrand immediately sent the cut- 
ter on board, fully armed, with in- 
structions to me to man the launch, 
and arm her with the boat-gun, and 
then to send both boats to overhaul 
the felucca. I did so, standing in as 


quickly as tag diets air would take 
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me, to support them ; the felucca all 
this while sweeping in shore as fast as 
she could pull. But the boats were 
too nimble for her, and our launc® 
had already saluted her twice from 
the six-pounder in the bow, when the 
sea-breeze came thundering down in 
a white squall, that reefed our gaff 
topsail in a trice, and blew away a 
whole lot of light sails, like so many 
paper-kites. hen it cleared away, 
the devil a felucca, boat, or any thing 
else, was to be seen. Capsized they 
could not have been, for all three 
were not likely to have gone that 
way ; and as to any creek they could 
have run into, why we could see 
none. That they had pulled in shore, 
however, was our conclusion; but 
here have we been the whole morn- 
ing, firing signal guns every five mi- 
nutes without success.” 

“ Did you hear no firing after the 
squall?” said I. 

“ Why, some of my people thought 
they did, but it was that hollow, tre- 
mulous, reverberating kind of sound, 
that it might have been thunder; 
and the breeze blew too strong to” 
have allowed us to hear musketry 
a mile and a half to windward of 
them. I did think I saw some smoke 
rise, and blow off now and then, 
but”—— 

“ But me no buts, Master Ri- 
chard Gasket; Peter Mangrove here, 
as well as myself, saw your people 
pursue the felucca into the lion’s 
den, and I fear they have been 
crushed in his jaws.” I briefly re- 
lated what we had seen— Gasket 
was in great distress. 

“ They must have been taken, Mr 
Cringle. The fools, to allow them- 
selves to be -trepanned in this way! 
we must stand out and speak the 
corvette—All hands make sail !” 

I could not help smiling at the 
grandeur of Dick’s emphasis on the 
all, when twenty hands, one-third of 
them boys, and the others landsmen, 
scrambled up from below, and be- 
gan to pull and haul in no very sea- 
manlike fashion. He noticed it. 
“ Ah, Tom, I Know what you are 
grinning at, but I fear it has been no 
laughing matter to my poor boats’ 
crew—all my best hands gone, God 
help me!” : 

Presently being under the Fire- 
brand’s lee quarter, we lowered 
down the boat and went on board, 
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where, for the first time, the extreme 
ludicrousness of my appearance and 
following flashed on me. There we 
were all in a bunch, the dog, Mr and 


Mrs ve, and Thomas Cringle, 
gent., such in ce as I shall 
shortly describe them. 

Old Richard Gasket, Esq., first 


clambered up the side, and made his 
bow to the Hon. Captain N—, 
who was standing near the gangway, 
on the snow-white deck, where every 
thing was in the most apple-pie or- 
der, himself, both in mind and ap- 
parel, the most polished concern in 
the ship, amidst a group of officers ; 
while the whole crew, with the ex- 
ception of the unfortunate absentees 
in the cutter, were scrambling to get 
a good view of us. 

have already said, that my uni- 
form was torn to pieces; trousers 
ditto ; my shoes had parted company 
in the quagmire ; and as for hat, it 
was left in my cot. I had a dirty 
bandage tied round my neck, per- 
forming the twofold office of a cra- 

t and a dressing to my wound; 
Wavhile the blood from the scratches 
had dried into black streaks adown 
and across my face and paws, and I 
was altogether so begrimed with 
mud that my mother would not have 
known me. Dick made his salam, 
and then took up a position beside 
the sally port, with an important 
face, like a showman exhibiting wild 
beasteses, a regular “ stir-him-up- 
with-a-long-pole” sort of look.—I 
followed him—“ This is Lieutenant 
Cringle, Captain N——.” 

“ The devil it is!” said N—-, try- 
ingin vain tokeep his gravity. “ Why, 
I see*it is—How do you do, Mr Crin- 
gle? ew to see you.” 

“ This is Peter Mangrove, branch- 
pilot,” continued Gasket, as Peter, 
bowing, tried to slide past out of 
sight. 

Till this instant I had not had time 
to look at him—he was even a much 
queerer-looking figure than myself. 
He-had been encumbered with no 
garment beside his, trowsers when 
had been re- 








, the rest of his 


canvass having Been entirely torn 


out of the bolt-ropes. For an upper 
dress he had borrowed a waistcoat 
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without sleeves from the purser of 
the schooner, which hung loose and 
unbuttoned before, while behind, be- 
ing somewhat of the shortest, some 


very prominent parts of his stern 
frame were disclosed, as even an 
apology for agshirt had he none. 
Being a decent tam, however, he had. 
tied his large Straw hat round his 
waist, by strings fastened to the broad 


 brims, which nearly met behind, so 


that the crown covered his loins be- 
fore, like a petard, while the same- 
ness of his black naked body was 
relieved by being laced with blood 
from numberless lacerations. 

Next came the female—* This is 
the pilot’s wife, Captain N——,”’ 
again sung out old Dick; but de- 
cency won’t let me venture on a 
description of poor Nancy’s equip- 
ment, beyond mentioning, that one 
of the Gleam’s crew had given her 
a pair of old trowsers, which, as 
a sailor has no bottom, and Nancy 
was not a sailor, were most ludi- 
crously scanty at top, and devil an- 
other rag of any kind had the poor 
creature on, but a_ handkerchief 
across her bosom. There was no 
standing all this; the crew forward 
and in the waist were all on the 
broad grin, while the officers, after 
struggling to maintain their gravity 
until they were nearly suffocated, 
fairly gave in, andthe whole ship 
echoed with the most uproarious 
laughter ; a young villain, whether a 
Mid or no | could not tell, yelling 
out in the throng, “ Hurra for fom 
Cringle’s Tail !” - 

I was fairly beginning to lose coun- 
tenance, when up jumped Sneezer 
to my relief out of the boat, with an 
old cocked hat lashed on his head, 
a marine’s jatket buttoned round 
his body, and his coal-black muzzle 
bedaubed with pipe-clay, regularly 
monkeyfied, the momentary handi- 
work of some wicked little reefers, 
while a small pipe sung out quiet- 
ly, as if not intended to reach the 
quarter-deck, although it did do so, 
“ And here comes the last joint.of 
Mr Cringle’s Tail.” The dog began 
floundering and jumping abouf, and 
walloping amongst the people, most 
of whom knew him, and immediate- 
ly drew their attention from me and 
my party to himself; for away they 
all bundled forward, dog and.men 
tumbling and scrambling about like 
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so many children, leaving the coast 
clear to me and my attendants. The 
absurdity -of the whole exhibition 
had for an instant, even under the 
very nose of a proverbially taught 
hand, led to freedoms which I had 
believed impossible in a man-of- 
war. However, there was too much 
serious matter in hand, independ- 
ently of any other consideration, 
to allow the merriment created by 
our pews to last long. Cap- 
tain N——, immediately on being 
informed how matters stood, with 
seamanlike promptitude determined 
to lighten the Gleam, and send her 
in with the boats, for the purpose of 
destroying the haunt of the pirates, 
and recovering the men, if they were 
still alive; but before any thing could 
be done, it came on to blow, and for 
a week we had great difficulty in 
maintaining our position off the coast 
against the strength of the gale and 
lee current. It was on the Sunday 
morning after I had eseaped that 
it moderated sufficiently for our 
purpose, when both vessels stood 
close in, and Peter and I were sent 
to reconnoitre the entrance of the 
port in the gig. Having sounded 
and taken the bearings of the land, 
we returned on board, when the 
Gleam’s provisions were taken out 
and her water started. The ballast 
was then shifted, so as to bring her 
by the head, that she might thus 
draw less water by being on an 
offfn keel, all sharp vessels of her 
class requiring much deeper water 
aft than forward; the corvette’s 
launch, with a 12-pound carronade 
fitted, was then manned and armed 
with thirty seamen and marines, 
under the command of the second 
lieutenant; the jolly boat, and the two 
quarter boats, each with twelve men, 
followed in a string, under the third 
lieutenant, the master, and the 
senior midshipman; thirty picked 
hands were added to the schooner’s 
' crew, and I was desired to take the 
ig, with six smart hands and Peter 

angrove, and to accompany the 
whole as pilot; but to pull out of 
danger so soon as the action com- 
menced, so-as to be ready to help 
any disabled boat, or to carry orders 
from the commanding officer. At 
nine in the morning, we gave three 
cheers, and leaving the corvette, with 
barely. forty hands on board, the 
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Gleam made sail towards the har- 
bour’s mouth, with the boats in tow ; 
but when we got within musket-shot 
of the entrance, the breeze failed us, 
when the order of sailing was re- 
versed, the boats now taking the 
schooner in tow, preceded by your 
humble servant in the gig. We dash- 
ed safely through the small canal of 
blue water, which divided the surf 
at the harbour’s mouth, having hit it 
to a nicety; but when about a pistol 
shot from the entrance, the channel 
narrowed toa muddy creek, not more 
than twenty yards wide, with high 
trees, and thick underwood close to 
the water’s edge. AJl was silent, the 
sun shone down upon us like the 
concentrated rays of a burning-glass, 
and there was no breeze to dissipate 
the heavy dank mist that hovered 
over the surface of the unwholesome 
canal, nor was there any appearance 
of a living thing, save and except a 
few startled water-fowl, and some 
guanoes on the trees, and now and 
then an alligator like a black log 
of charred wood, would roll off a, 


We rth 


slimy bank of brown mud, with’ - 


splash into the water. 
on, the schooner every now and 
then taking the ground, but she was 
always quickly warped off again b 
akedge; at length, after we had in all 
proceeded it might be about a mile 
trom the beach, we came to a boom 
of strong timber clamped with iron, 
stretching across the creek. We 
were not unprepared for this; one of 
two old 32-pound carronades, which, 
in anticipation of some obstruction 
of the sort, had been got on deck 
from amongst the Gleam’s ballast, 
and properly slung, was now made 
fast to the middle timber of the 
boom, and let go, when the weight 
of it sunk it to the bottom, and we 
passed on. We pulled on for about 
half a mile further, when I noticed, 
high up on a sunny ¢liff, that shot 
boldly outinto the clear blue heavens, 
a small red flag suddenly run up to 
the top of a tall, scathed, branchless 
palm tree, where it flared for a mo- 
ment in the breeze like the flame of 
a torch, and then as suddenly disap- 
eared. “ Come, they are on the 
ook-out for us I nee.” 


ac 

continued to close on Mp as 

advanced, and that so pré@ipitously 

that we might have been crushed to 

pieces had half adozen active fellows, 
L less 
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without any risk to themselves, for 
the trees would have screened them, 
simply loosened some of the frag- 
ments of rock that impended over 
us, so threatingly, it seemed, as if a 
little finger could have sent them 
bounding and thundering down the 
mountain side; but this either was 
not the game of the people we were 
in search of, or Obed’s spirit and 
energy had been crushed out of him 
by the heart-depressing belief that 
hie hours were numbered, for no 
active obstruction was offered. We 
now suddenly rounded an abrupt 
corner of the creek, and there we 
were full in front of the schooners, 
who, with the felucca in advance, 
were lying in line of battle, with 
springs on their cables. The hor- 

ble black pennant was, in the 

resent instance, nowhere to beseen; 
indeed, why such an impolitic step 
as ever to have shown it at all was 
taken in the first attack, I never 
could understand, for the force was 
too small to have created any serious 
of being captured, (unless 


Bice it had been taken for an 
vanced guard, supported by a 
stronger,) while it must have a 
ed probable to Obediah, that the 
oss of the two boats would in all 
likelihood lead to a more powerful 
attempt, when, if it were successful, 
the damning fact of having fought 
under such an infernal emblem 
must have insured a pirate’s death 
on the gibbet to every soul who was 
taken, unless he had intended to have 
murdered all the witnesses of it. 
But since proof in my person and 
the pilot’s existed, now, if ever, was 
the time for mortal resistance, and 
to have hoisted it, for they knew 
that they all fought with halters 
about their necks. They had all the 
Spanish flag flying except the Wave, 
which showed American colours, 
and the felucca, which had a white 
flag hoisted, from which last, when- 
ever our gig appeared, acanoeshoved 
off, and pulled towards us. The offi- 
cer, if such he might be called, also 
carried a white flag in his hand. 
He was a daring-looking fellow, and 
dashed up along side of me. The 
incomprehensible folly of trying at 
this time of day to cloak the real 
character of the vessels, puzzled me, 
and does so to this hour. I have 
never got a clew to it, unless it was 
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that Obed’s strong mind had pe 
way before his superstitious fears, 
and others had now assumed the 
right of both judging and acting for 
him in this his closing scene. He at 
once recognised me, but seemed 
neither surprised nor disconcerted at 
seeing me, or the strength of the force 
which accompanied me. He asked 
me in Spanish if I commanded it; I 
told him I did not, that the captain 
of the schooner was the senior offi- 
cer. “Then will you be good 
enough, Mr Cringle, to go on board 
with me, to interpret for me?”— 
“ Certainly.” In half a minute we 
were both on the Gleam’s deck; 
the crews of the boats that had her 
in tow lying on their oars. “ You 
are the commander of this force ?” 
said the Spaniard. “ I am,” said old 
Gasket, who had figged himself out 
in full puff after the manner of the 
ancients, as if he had been going to 
church, instead of to fight; “ and who 
the hell are you?” “I command 
one of these Spanish schooners, sir, 
which your boats so unwarrantably 
attacked a week ago, although you 
are at peace with Spain. But even 
had they been enemies, they were 
in a friendly port, which should 
have protected them.”—* All very 
good oysters,” quoth old Dick ; “and 
pray was it an honest trick of 
you, or your friend, to cabbage my 
young friend, Lieutenant Cringle 
there, as if you had been slavers 
kidnapping the Bungoes in the Bight 
of Biafra, and then to fire on and 
murder my people when sent in to 
claim him.”—* As to carrying offthat 
young gentleman, it was no affair 
of ours ; he was brought away by the 
master of that American schooner; 
but so far as regards firing on your 
aoe. believe they fired first. 

ut they are not murdered; on the 
contrary, they have been well used, 
and are now on board that felucca. 
I am come to surrender the whole 
fifteen to you.” —* The whole fifteen ! 
and what have you made of the other 
twelve ?”? —“ Gastados,” said the 
fellow, with all the sangfroid in the 
world, “ gastados, (spent or expend- 
ed) by their own folly.” 

** Oh, they are expended, are they ? 
then give us the fifteen.” —* Certain- 
IY, but you will in this case with- 

raw your force, of course ?”-—“ We 
shall see about that,—go and send 
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us the men.” He jumped down into 
the canoe, and shoved off;—when- 
ever he reached the felucca, he struck 
the white flag, and hoisted the Spa- 
nish in its stead, and by hauling on 
a spring, he brought her to cover the 
largest schooner so effectually that 
we could not fire a shot at her with- 
out going through the felucca. We 
could see all the men leave this lat- 
ter vessel in two canoes, and go on 
board one of the other craft. There 
was now no time to be lost, so I 
dashed at the felucca in the gig, and 
broke open the hatches, where we 
found the captured seamen and their 
gallant leader, Lieutenant ***, in a 
sorry plight, expecting nothing but 
to be blown up, or instant death by 
shot or the knife. We released them, 
and, sending to the Gleam for ammu- 
nition and small arms, led the way in 
the felucca, by Mr Gasket’s orders, to 
the attack, the corvette’s launch sup- 
porting us; while the schooner with 
the other craft were scraping up as 
fast as they could. We made straight 
for the largest schooner, which with 
her consorts now opened a heavy fire 
of grape and musketry, which we 
returned with interest. I can tell 
little of what took place till I found 
myself on the pirate’s quarterdeck, 
after a desperate tussle, and havin 
driven the crew overboard, wit 
dead and wounded men thickly 
strewn about, and our fellows busy 
firing at their surviving antagonists, 
as they were trying to gain the shore 
by swimming. 

Although the schooner we carried 
was the Commodore, and command- 
ed by Obediah in person, yet the 
pirates, that is, the Spanish part of 
them, by no means showed the fight 
I expected. While we were ap- 
proaching, no fire could be hotter, 
and their yells and cheers were tre- 
mendous; but the instant we laid 
her alongside with the felucca, and 
swept her decks with a discharge of 
grape from the carronade, under co- 
ver of which we boarded on the 
quarter, while the launch’s people 
scrambled up at the bows, their 
hearts failed them, a regular panic 
overtook them, and they jumped 
overboard, without waiting for a 
taste either of cutlass or boarding- 
pike. The captain himself, however, 
with about ten Americans, stood at 
bay round the long gun which, not- 
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withstanding their great inferiority 
in point of numbers to our party, 
they manfully fired three several 
times at us, after we had carried her 
aft; but we were so close that the 
grape came past us like a round shot, 
and only killed one hand at each dis- 
charge,—whereas at thirty yards 
farther off it —_ have made a pret- 
ty “ tableau” of the whole party, by 
having had room to spread. I hailed 
Obed twice to surrender, as our 
pore oe by the extreme 
ardihood of the small group, hun 

back for an instant ; but he either di 

not hear me, or would not, for the 
only reply he seemed inclined to 
make was by slewing round the gun 
so as to bring me on with it, and the 
next moment a general rush was 
made, when the whole party was cut 
down, with three exceptions, one of 
whom was Obed himself, who get- 
ting on the gun, made a desperate 
bound over the men’s heads, and 
jumped overboard. He struck out 
gee: the shot pattering round 


im like the first of a thunder. 


shower, but he dived epperentiy un- 
hurt, and I lost sight of him. 


The other vessels having also been | 


carried, the firing was all on our side 
by this time, and I, along with the 
other officers, was exerting myself 
to stop the butchery. “ Cease firing, 
men; for shame, you see they no 
longer resist’”—And my voice was 
obeyed by all except the fifteen we 
had released, who were absolutely 
mad with fury—perfect fiends ; such 
uncontrollable fierceness I had never 
witnessed,— indeed, I had nearly cut 
one of them down before I could 
make them knock off firing. “ Don’t 
fire, sir,” cried I to one. 
sir; but that scoundrel made me wash 
his shirts,” and he let drive at a poor 
devil, who was squattering and 
swimming away towards the shore, 
and shot him through the head. “ By 
heavens ! I will run you through, if 
you fire at that man!’ shouted I to 
another, a marine, who was takin 

aim at no less a personage than frien 

Obed, who had risen to breathe, 
and was swimming after the others, 
but the very last man ofall. “ No, 
by G—? he made me wash his trow- 
sers, sir.’ He fired—the pirate 
stretched out his arms, turned slow- 
ly on his back, with his face towards 


- Ay, ay, ~ 


me. I thought he gave me a sort of 
eo 


= 
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He had been shot dead. I will not 
attempt to describe my feelings at 
this moment,—they burned them- 
selves in on my heart at the time, 
and the impression is indelible. Whe- 
ther I had or had not acted, in one 
sense, unjustly, by thrusting myself 
so conspicuously forward in the at- 
tempt to capture him after what had 
passed between us, forced itself upon 
my judgment. I had certainly pro- 
mised that I would, in no way that I 
could help, be instrumental in his 
destruction or seizure, provided he 
landed me at St Jago, or put me on 
board a friendly vessel. He did nei- 
ther, so his part of the compact 
might be considered broken; but 
then it was out of his power to have 
fulfilled it; besides, he not only threat- 
ened my life subsequently, but ac- 
tually wounded me; still, however, 
on great provocation. But what “is 
“writ, is writ.” He has gone to his 
account, pirate as he was, murderer 
if you will ; yet I had, and still have, 
a tear for his memory,—and many a 
time have I prayed on my bare knees 
that his blue agonized dying look 
might be erased from my memory; 
—but this can never be. What he 
had been I never learned; but it is 
my deliberate opinion, that with a 
clear stage and opportunity, he would 
have forced himself out from the 
surface of society for good or. for 
evil. The unfortunates who survived 
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“ Et tu, Brute” look, but I dare say it 
was fancy—his feet began to sink, 
and he gradually disappeared,—a 
few bubbles of froth and blood mark- 
ing the spot where he went down. 
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him but to expiate their crimes on 
the gibbet at Port Royal, said he had 
joined them from a New York pri- 
vateer, but they knew nothing far- 
ther of him beyond the fact, that by 
his skill and desperate courage, 
within a month he had by common 
acclaim been elected captain of the 
whole band. There was a story cur- 
rent on board the corvette, of a small 
trading craft, with a person answer- 
ing his description, having been cap- 
tured in the Chesapeake, by one of 
the squadron, and sent to Halifax 
for adjudication ; the master, as in 
most cases of the kind, being left on 
board, which from that hour had 
never been heard of, neither vessel, 
nor prize, crew nor captain, until 
two Americans were taken out of a 
slaver off the Cape de Verds, by the 
Firebrand, about a year afterwards, 
after a most brave and determined 
attempt to escape, both of whom 
were however allowed to enter, but 
subsequently deserted off Sandy 
Hook by swimming ashore, in conse- 
quence of a — hand hinting 
that Obed had been the master of 
the vessel above mentioned. 

All resistance having ceased, the 
few of the pirates who escaped ha- 
ving scampered into the woods, where 
it would have been vain to follow 
them, we secured our prisoners, and 
at the close of a bloody day, for fatal 
had it been to friend and foe, the 
aaa were got under weigh, and 

efore nightfall we were all at sea, 
sailing in a fleet under convoy of the 
corvette and Gleam. 
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Hesiod. 


HESIOD. 


Waite the Bible-rejecting, demo- 
ralizing system is in full action, un- 
der, it needs not to say what autho- 
rity and patronage, and our species 
is daily undergoing manifest deteri- 
oration, we fear poetry, both in its 
love and inspiration, will be eradi- 
cated from the heart of man, woman, 
and child in his Majesty the People’s 
reformed dominions. 

To prevent, if possible, this woeful 
accomplishment, it becomes our du- 
ty, for our own sick soul’s refresh- 
ment, as for the general benefit, to 
make a pilgrimage to the sacred 
fountain of the Muses, the virtues of 
which are the only specific against 
the Cholera Political, excepting in 
cases of “ the Malignant,” which is 
incurable. But we must have a 
guide,—and lo, at the wish, the “ As- 
crzean old man,’—he who, beloved 
of the Nine, lived at the foot of Heli- 
con, and lives there still, though pre- 
sent with us, an august eidolon gift- 
ed with ubiquity. But, as Sir Tho- 
mas More did not choose to tell his 
excellent friend, Montesinos, how or 
whence he came, little need be said 
or “ prated” of our geographical 
“ whereabouts.” Suffice it to say, 
Helicon is within easy reach, and 
the good Conservative readers may 
start for that very desirable watering 
place once a month by Maga, and be 
sure of good company, and warrant- 
ed not to be squeezed to death under 
a high contract and contact pressure 
in a Cockney omnibus, like those 
entire sufferers so pathetically de- 
scribed in the Eton grammar—the 
“ ‘Oacraéi quee contrahuntur in om- 
nibus.” We are free to come and 
free to go, after our own fashion. 
The venerable Old Man comes at our 
wish, and has presented us with his 
“ Guide to Helicon;” it is indeed a 
neat volume, Valpeei pumice mundus, 
and well deserving the praise the 
Horatian editor bestows upon his 
performtance, that the “ Author 
would look at it with delight, and 
Meecenas carry it in his bosom.” 

We have found ourselves for a 
space of time as long as Mahomet’s 

ream, at the sweetest of springs, 
Helicon above and about us — 
cushioned in flowers on the freshest 


verdure, and all in the most glorious 
sunshine, as if shed through amber 
and emerald. We have been visited 
by the Muses in our dream, signed 
our submission to the moral code of 
their dictation, (with a very slight 
protest,) contained in the “ Works 
and Days,” and have, in conse- 
quence, made a vow never to adopt 
American manners, at a feast worthy 
the gods. We have heard the crash 
of heaven and earth, the clanging of 
battle, and intermingling of the Gods 
and Titans, and hid ourselves in 
sublime fear, and perfect security, 
behind the “ Shield of Hercules.” 

If there be any ungifted in the 
unknown tongues that have the 
goodness or the nerves to enjoy 
such a dream, we would recommend 
the Hippocrenian draught ; the pre- 
scription is to be met with in No. 
XXX. of “ The Family Classical 
Library,” Elton’s translation of He- 
siod. 

Few poets have enjoyed the ad- 
vantages or disadvantages of copious 
notes in a age degree than He- 
siod. We have read them all, and 
carefully packed them in the “ ham- 
per of our understanding,” and put - 
them away with other learned Jum- 
ber, labelled—“* Remember to for- 
get.” Of Hesiod himself, so little is 
actually known, that authors have 
been able to write his life ad lidi- 
tum. From his autobiography we 
find that his father was a poor mari- 
time trader, a native of Cuma in 
£olis, in Asia Minor; that he emi- 
grated to Ascia, at the foot of Heli- 
con, in Beotia; that at the father’s 
death a dispute arose between He- 
siod and his brother Perses respect- 
ing the division of their inheritance, 
and that by the unjust sentence of 
wicked judges bribed by his profli- 

ate brother, our author was de- 
Frauded of his share; that, notwith- 
standing, this fraternal wickedness 
did not prosper, and the profligate 
prodigal returned for relief -to his 
injured brother, who fed him, and 
gave him in addition the liberal ad- 
vice contained in “ The Works and 
Days.” It might have been more 
liberal, if he had admonished him 
somewhat more privately; but per- 
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- of printing, and that Valpy’s press 
would publish the beggary and pro- 
fligacy of poor Perses, and hand it 
down in secula seculorum. Some 
may think the debt between the 
brothers thus cancelled. The poet 
acquaints us, that he never took but 
one voyage, namely from Aulis to 
Chalcis in Eubeea, on occasion of a 
funeral solemnity of King Amphi- 
daras, when he won the prize for 
his verse, a tripod, which he dedi- 
cated to the Muses of Helicon. 
Hence it is supposed that Hesiod 
was born after the emigration of his 
father, or came over with him in his 
infancy. This circumstance of the 
victory at the funeral games of Am- 
ae has given rise to the fabu- 
ous prose composition, “‘ The Con- 
test,’ between Homer and Hesiod. 

The decision of the judge Pa- 
noides at this supposed contest, 
shews the degenerate age in which 
it was manufactured. On the pro- 
posed question of the Greatest Hap- 
piness, Homer quotes a very jovial 
gg from the Odyssey, in which 
e is in singular agreement with 
good old Phocylides, the patron saint 
of Noctes Ambrosianz. Every thing 
is to be found in Homer. Here we 
have the origin of the Utilitarian 
dogma—* The greatest happiness to 
the greatest number”—which has 
been overlooked. 


‘Omwiray sigocimm wiv Exn xara dhipoy 
AMAT. 


Each oe being demanded to re- 
cite the best passage from his works, 
Homer appeals to the conflict be- 
tween the two Ajaces and Hector, 
Hesiod to the exhortation to hus- 
bandry in the “ Works and Days ;” 
upon which the judge pronounces 
Hesiod victor; for that it was a su- 
perior thing to exhort men to agri- 
culture and peace, than to inflame 
them to wars. The sentence of this 
very silly judge reminds us of a sen- 
tence ascribed to Dean Tucker, who 
was not silly, and doubtless did not 
really subscribe to any such non- 
ediency to 
irm 
embryo Parliament, the People— 
that a pin-maker was a more valua- 
ble member of society than Raphael. 
As to the exact age of Hesiod, 
whether he was before, after, or con- 


Hesiod. 
haps Hesiod did not foresee the art 
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temporary with Homer, as there can 
be nothing certainly known, after 
every search, calculation, and con- 
jecture, we shall leave the matter 
where we find it, as of no import- 
ance. 

Herodotus was born upwards of 
2300 years ago, and he affirms that 
Hesiod and Homer preceded him 
400 years. These two princes of 
poetry were therefore 2700 years 
ago, and that is antiquity enough for 
our reverence, and of little value in 
the eyes of the despisers of the wis- 
dom of our ancestors. It is pretty 
certain they are the earliest Greek 
poets of whom we have any remains, 
and that Orpheus and the supposed 
prior poets, according to Herodotus, 
were subsequent. Of Orpheus, in- 
deed, Cicero disbelieves the exist- 
ence; and Vossius thinks they were 
all names for the fictitious Cadmus. 

Nor are we disposed for a mo- 
ment to entertain disagreeable doubts 
as to the authenticity of these poems, 
and cannot help looking upon a man 
as little better than a natural-born 
fool, who can seriously believe that 
works of such unity and connexion 
of parts, character, and story, as the 
Iliad and Odyssey, and other such 
works, were not the works each of 
them of one mind, but the stitch’d 
together rhapsodies of unconnected _ 
poets—rhapsodies, from garrw to 
stitch, that is by tailors. We pity 
the man for his folly and his feelings. 
With us Homer shall be Homer still, 
and Hesiod Hesiod, just as we find 
them in the best-typed editions. 

In this sceptical age, men doubt 
every thing but what they ought to 
doubt most, their own sufficiency. 
But it is villainous not to keep their 
doubts to themselves. The glorious 
Sibyl’s Temple above its mysterious 
and roaring waters, foaming out of 
their dark caverns, is to be robbed 
of the Sibylline sanctity, and sworn 
to by a coxcombical Cicerone, as the 
Temple of Tussis—or Cough—it 
moves our phlegm. But we mind it 
the less, since the Lord Chancellor 
has vulgarized the Sibyls, by making 
them out to be nothing more than 
old women with a Reform Bill. But 
the discoverer of this Tussis has, we 
doubt not, been long since dashed to 
atoms, no more substantive than ants’ 
wings, down the falls, or his bones 


picked and suspended by the “ Ge- 
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nius loci’ over the chasm, like a 
dry-suck’d fly in a cobweb, or rather 
in perpetual damp, and still sensitive 
to rheumatism ; and if there be any 
believer in the metamorphosis of the 
Sibyl, we hope, when he dares shew 
his consumption-dwindled body near 
that glorious spot, the enraged Siby] 
will take him by his pinch’d-up nose, 
coughing detestably, and toss him 
into the indignant cataract. 

But to return to Hesiod. 

The “ Works and Days,” it must 
be confessed, is nota very connected 
poem; probably some of the links 
have been lost. But neither is it a 
subject that requires the same ar- 
rangement and connexion as a tale 
or narrative of events. Without en- 
tering into vain discussion, or insist- 
ing upon the divisions the critics 
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have made in the poem, it will be 
best to speak of it as we find it 
handed down to us from antiquity. 
It is a very delightful work, with 
most fascinating melodious versifi- 
cation, with the exception only of a 
few passages, which, perhaps, derive 
some force from their peculiar 
quaintness. The object of the poet 
seems to have been to reclaim his 
brother Perses, by the recommenda- 
tion of honesty and industry, for 
which purpose he lays down rules 
of good husbandry, some pithy moral 
maxims, and a calendar of lucky and 
unlucky days. 

The poem begins with an exordial 
Rhapsody (supposed to be the ad- 
dition of another hand) on the om- 
nipotence of Jupiter, who has power 


“ To make the crooked straight, and blast the strong.” 
A hint to the unjust judges as well as to his brother Perses, though the 


latter only is named. 


** Guide thou the laws aright, behold, and hear, 
I speak to Perses truths of wholesome fear.” 


This exordium of ten lines was 
rejected by the Beotians, and it is 
said an ancient copy on leaden plates 
has them not. They might, however, 
have been omitted to spare the me- 
mory of the unfortunate Perses and 


the unjust judges. He tells him 
that there are two strifes; one ab- 
horred, the cause of war and all its 
ills,—the other emulation, good for 
men. 


Kul xigapsds xegapess xoriss, nol cintom Tinto, 
Kal wrayis wraya Doves. 


“ Potter with potter turns the glowing wheel, 
Smiths beat their anvils ; beggars envious throng.” 


Mr Elton, in translating this pas- 
sage, must have had in his eye the 
revolution emulators of these days— 
the Belgian Potter, and Reverend 
Residentiary Smith, who, in a recent 
speech at Taunton, said, “ When he 


Nimios 80 Ioaow dow 


saw the smith with his forge ready, 
his arm out, and his bellows blow- 
ing, he knew that work was to be 
done.” And after all this forgery, “the 
beggars envious throng” is very 
appropriate . 


wAioy Husov Warts. 


* Fools, not to know how much half is more than the whole.” 


** O fools, they know not in their selfish soul 
How far the half is better than the whole.” 


E tron: 


‘* Fools, blind to truth, nor knows the envious soul 


How far the half is better than the whole.” 


One sheep leaps over the hedge, 
and all the flock follow ; if Mr Elton 
had not followed the leader, he would 
not have lost sight of the pithy enig- 
matical paradox~-halfis more than the 


Cooxe. 
whole ; there is the riddle. Pe 
Cooke may have meant better 
vulgar sense of more, but this 
not do now. 


, 
sath 
Cary 
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The poets of antiquity delighted 
in the riddle ; and being on this point, 
we will, though out of its place, no- 


Dien yde ve xanh widsras, xBPn weev cesigees 
“Pisa war’, agyanrin 08 Digur, yarsxh D aerobidas. 


‘* Fame is an ill you may with ease obtain, 

A sad oppression to be borne with pain ; 

And when you would the noisy clamour drown, 
You'll find it hard to lay your burthen down.” 


“ For there ’s an ill report we scarce can bide, 
Which, lightly raised, is hard to set aside.” 


** Do this, and still of evil fame beware, 

Easy at first to lift, and light as air, 

But scarce can human strength the load convey, 
Or shake th’ intolerable load away. 


Cooke’s “ with ease obtain,” shews 
he would not have unriddled it had 
¢iun been omitted. The Quarterly 
misses the passage, by forgetting 
aeyarsn Pecsiv. Elton’s fault is, that it 
is too long—riddles should be short. 

The poet reminds his brother of 
the necessity, and points out the ori- 

in of Labour—that the Gods have 

idden sustenance from mortal eyes, 
or the gathering of a day would suf- 
fice for a year; it is presumed ona 
charitable motive, and upon the prin- 
- that idleness is the parent of 
all evil—or our poets would have 
deserved the censure of Pythagoras, 
who says he saw Hesiod howling in 
the infernal regions in torture, bound 
to a brazen column for his impious 
fictions on the Gods. 

We have then the story of Pan- 
dora, the parent of a fallen race, un- 
questionably the Eve of Mosaic his- 
tory—it is through her the state of 
man became a state of labour. Thus 
has tradition blended truth with the 
legends of Paganism; and that ori- 
ginal truth, a light bright in itself, 
becomes embodied with the thick 
vapours it cannot entirely piers, 
and presents to the imagination fafl- 
tastic forms which genius has en- 
dowed with a peculiar vitality, and 


** Yet still an hundred years beheld the boy 
Beneath the mother’s roof, her infant joy, 

All tender and unform’d; but when the flower 
Of manhood bloom’d, it withered in an hour.” 





Hesiod. 
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tice a passage further on, of | this 
enigmatical character :— 


Cooke. 


Quarterly Review. 


”» 
Eton. 


the vulgar-have worshipped the crea- 
tion. : 

We are told how Jupiter removed 
fire from the earth, which was sto- 
len again from heaven by Prome- 
theus, who enclosed it in a hollow 
cane,* that in revenge he formed 
from clay, by the artist-hand of Vul- 
can, the “ beauteous wonder,” to 
whom all the deities presented gifts ; 
hence the name Pandora. Itis true, 
these gifts were evils in disguise. 
The casket of Pandora is opened, and 
innumerable troubles fly out for the 
persecution of mankind; but when 
the lid drops, hope alone remains at 
the bottom of the casket. After titis 
come in succession the famed ages 
of gold, silver, brass, and iron. In 
the golden age “ of many languaged 
men,” they lived like gods on the 
earth, without care or decrepitude ; 
death came upon them as a sleep— 
after death they were raised by Ju- 
piter from the ground, and became 
guardian earth-hovering spirits, “the 
ministers of good, and guards to 
men.” They shower wealth, and pre- 
side over the seasons, delegates from 
Jove. Then came the silver age, and 
a race unlike that of the golden in 
stature and mind. 


E ron. 





Lr 
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* The marrow of the nartheca, NapSné, is used still as ti d 
it, in the reed. Vide note in Cooke.—-Extract from Tourhefoh 


i 
er—fire is preserved in 
t's Voyage to the Levant. 
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These were guilty of frantic follies, 
despisers of the gods, and were de- 
stroyed for their impiety. The bra- 
zen age succeeds, and a race arises 
of monstrous size, and magnitude of 
limb. They live on raw flesh, are 
cruel and warlike, and perish by in- 
ternal contentions. The fourth race, 
between the brass and iron, is the 
race of heroes. These were they 
who were as demigods on the earth, 
the Heroes of Greece, who warred 
at Thebes and Troy; these died in 
battle, and at their deaths were trans- 
planted to the Fortunate Isle.* The 
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poet introduces the iron age with a 
lamentation that he was not born be- 
fore or after it; whether it be that 
the bard was sore on account of the 
unjust decision in his suit with his 
brother, or that a Reform Bill was in 
general agitation, the picture of the 
times is woeful enough. Brick- bat 
and bludgeon law was then common, 
and the burning cities in honour of 
Reform, and Catholics probably got 
into Parliament, and made a boast of 
their perjury. Then was agitation 
rewarded, and bishops reviled. 


** Now man’s right hand is law, for spoil they wait, 
And lay their mutual cities desolate. 

Unhonour'd he by whom his oath is fear’d, 

Nor are the good believed, the just rever’d. 

With favour graced the evil doer stands, 

Nor curbs with shame nor equity his hands ; 

With crooked slanders wounds the virtuous man, 
And stamps with perjury what hate began.” 


E ron. 


It appears farther, that there must have been in those days a profligate 
press, co-operating with, and patronised by a tyrant ministry; and we 


venture to pronounce old Hesiod a true Conservative. 


Black Lists and 


Grey Lists were evidently in circulation. 


* Lo! ill rejoicing Envy, wing’d with lies, 
Scattering calumnious rumours as she flies, 
The steps of miserable men pursue, 

With haggard aspect, blasting to the view.” 


Justice and Modesty, we are now 
told, are driven from the earth, and 
take refuge in heaven. It is here the 
bard utters the fable of the Hawk 
and Nightingale. We can easily ima- 

ine who are figured under the night- 
ingale, whose powerful voice may re- 
present the inconvenient eloquence 
of Truth and Reason. The speech 
of the hawk, probably the Grey fal- 


* Wretch, why these screams ? 


E ron. 


con, is so like what we have re- 
cently heard, that it is worth notice, 
as a plagiarism is evident. The ty- 
rant bird has seized the poor night; 
ingale, who, under threats of imme- 
diate annihilation, remonstrates elo- 
quently and sweetly. But this dis- 
course the tyrant Grey falcon choo- 
ses to call screams. 


a stronger holds thee now ; 


Where’er I shape my course, a captive thou, 
Maugre thy song, must company my way ; 

I rend my banquet, or I lose my prey. 

Senseless is he who dares with power contend, 
Defeat, rebuke, despair, shall be bis end. 

The swift hawk spake, with wings outSpread in air ; 
But thou to justice cleave—from wrong forbear. 
Wrong, if he yield to its abhorr’d control, 

Shall pierce like iron in the poor man’s soul.” 


The picture of the Oath God in instant pursuit of unjust judgments, w. 


E tron. 





* This supposed island, Leuce, between the mouths of the Borysthenes and Da- 
nube in the Euxine. At the mouth of the former is the Race of Achilles. See Euri- 
pides, Iphig. Tauris. 


Chorus Kvavsai Kvavian 






* 
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bribe-devouring judges drag Justice by uncouth ways, and the return of 
Justice veiled, weeping about the city, after having been forced from the 
gates, is grand and awful. 


Avrixa ae teizss Ognos ape cxorinos Iixnow. 
Tis 38 Adens pobes seAnerecévns x x cbvd ess ayers 
AweoPdryos, cxorsmig 98 dixcess xelvars Siessees. 
"HO tareras, xrdivoe mods ve xl ye ARDY, 
"Higa iroapivn, xaxdy avIearoirs Digure, 
Oi Fi psy EE erciowos, noel Bx isicev tvespectr. 


Cooke’s translation of this fine passage is very vile ; the personification, the 
demon god 0px, Oath, is emitted. 


‘* The cries of justice haunt the judge, 
Of bribes the glutton, and of sin the drudge. 
Through cities, then, the holy demon runs 
Unseen, and mourns the manners of their sons, 
Dispersing evils to reward the crimes 
Of those who banish justice from the times.” 
Cooke. 


Here, again, we suspect, Cooke, who has mistaken »3:« for manners, has mis- 
led Mr Elton, who did not sufficiently keep his eye on the original. His 
translation, however, of this passage is vigorous ; and, after all, he has per- 
haps made a happy mistake. We do not think he has done justice to his 
author in the first part, nor is he equal to himself. A little more concise< 
ness would have improved the whole passage. 


** With crooked judgments, lo! the Oath’s dread God 
Avenging runs, and tracks them where they trod. 
Rough are the ways of justice, as the sea 

Dragg’d to and fro by men’s corrupt decree ; 
Bribe-pamper’d men! whose hands *perverting draw 
The right aside, and warp the wrested law, 

Though while Corruption on their sentence waits, 
They thrust pale Justice from their haughty gates. 
Invisible their steps the virgin treads, 

And muster evils o’er their sinful heads. 

She with the dark of air her form arrays, 

And walks in awful grief the city ways ; 

Her wail is heard, her tear upbraiding falls 

O’er their stain’d manners, their devoted walls.” 


The poet then draws a contrast between the just and unjust, and the happy 
state of the former, and the miseries of the latter. The day of retribution 
is in grand style, and the truth may be found in instant application to more 
than one state. 


‘“* But o’er the wicked race, to whom belong 

The thought of evil and the deed of wrong, 
Saturnian Jove, of wide-beholding eyes, 

Bids the dark signs of retribution rise ; 

States rue the wrongs a sinful man has done, 

And all atone the wickedness of one. 

The God sends down his angry plagues from high, 
Famine and pestilence ; in heaps they die. 





** Ponder, ye kings! within your inmost thought, 
The retributions by his judgments wrought ! 
Invisible, the Gods are ever nigh, 

Pass through the midst, and bend th’ all-seeing eye : 
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Who heed not Heaven’s revenge, but wrest the right, 
And grind the poor, are naked to their sight ; 
For thrice ten thousand holy demons rove 
This breathing world ; the immortals sent from Jove, 
Guardians of men, their glance alike surveys 
The upright judgments, and th’ unrighteous ways ; 
Hovering they glide to earth’s extremest bound, 
A cloud aérial veils their forms around.” 

Etron. 


‘* Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake and when we sleep.” 
Mitton. 


Justice is said, when injured, to take her seat by the throne of her father 
Jove— 


“* Driven by despiteful wrong, she takes her seat, 

In lowly grief, at Jove’s eternal feet ; 

There cries aloud upon the soul unjust, 

That a whole people for their tyrant’s lust 

May expiate; and on them the burden be 

Of the warp’d judgment and the false decree.” 
Etron. 


A solemn warning is given to kings, for that the eye of Jove 


‘* Pierces the walls that gird the city in, 
And on the seat of judgment blasts the sin.” 
Eton. 


In the conclusion of which, is the celebrated passage quoted by Xeno- 
phon, as used by Socrates in his discussion with Aristippus : 


Thy peevros xetndtnre noel iradev tewy crtcIact 
"Pridiag* BAdyn poly odds, perm Deyryi% veits. 
Tis o agers ideare Sede meomegorbey conxay 
*"AScveros* foaex gos 8 xa oeti0¢ obmeos bar euThY, 
Kal tenyis 1d mearor® tiv O° tug cixgor tenes, 
Puidin Symure wid yorsan wiz oa 


‘* Choose sin by troops, she will beside thee stand, 
Smooth is the track, her mansion is at hand.” 


We cannot applaud Mr Elton here— 
‘* By troops she shall beside thee stand,” 


is not the thing. ‘aw expresses—* Broad is the way that leadeth to de- 
struction, and many there be that find it.” 


What says Cooke ? 


*¢ To wickedness the road is quickly found; 
Short is the way, and on an easy ground.” 


Here the broad way and the many that walk in it, so remarkably scriptural, 
are omitted. 


* The paths of virtue must be reached by toil, 
Arduous and long, and on a rugged soil ; 
Thorny the gate, and when the top you gain, 
Fair is the future, and the prospect plain.” 

‘ Cook 


“ Where Virtue dwells, the Gods have placed before 
The dropping sweat, that springs at every pore ; 
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And ere the foot cau reach the high abode, 

Long, rugged, steep th’ ascent, and rough the road. 
The ridge once gain’d, the path so hard of late, 
Runs easy on and level to the gate.” 


Eton. 


This is very well, but loses somewhat by overstraining and exaggerating. 
Hesiod is more simple. These old poets demand simplicity above all things. 


They rest upon the simple thought, expressed tersely, and in melodious 
verse. 


* The Gods have placed sweat before (the habitation of virtue) ; 
Long and steep is the path that leads to her, 

And rough at first; but when you reach the top, 

Then it becomes easy, though it be difficult.”’ 


The last line is marked with the enigmatical stamp of the apothegms of 
antiquity. 
In continuation, 


** Far does the man all other men excel, 
Who from his wisdom thinks in all things well, 
Wisely considering, to himself a friend, 
All for the present best, and for the end. 
Nor is the man without his share of praise, 
Who well the dictates of the wise obeys ; 
But he that is not wise himself, nor can 
Hearken to wisdom, is a useless man.” 

Cooke. 
** Far best is he whom conscious wisdom guides, 
Who first and last the right and fit decides ; 
He too is good that to the wiser friend 
His docile reason can submission bend ; 
But worthless he that wisdom’s voice defies ; 
Nor wise himself, nor duteous to the wise.” 


. 


This distinction between the 
3Iexre and ducix«, natural and acqui- 
red goodness, is noticed in a remark- 
ably beautiful passage in the Hippo- 
lytus of Euripides, unquestionably 
the original of the celebrated por- 
trait of Virgin Modesty in Catullus. 
“ Ut flos in septis,” &c., and imitated 
from him by Ariosto, in “ La Vir- 


E tron. 


— e simile alla Rosa,’ though 
oth the Latin and Italian are very 
inferior to the Greek original. We 
refer the reader for the whole pas- 
sage, to the Hippolytus, beginning at 
73d line, Sol roy dt wAExriy CEDauyvoy, &e. ; 
but we have now only to do with its 
conclusion. © 


“Ocoig didanrov penddy, cdr tv 7H Doors 
Td caQeorsiv cianyov, tig re melvt cued 
Tsrois gémsc Pees, Trois xandics D & Dépcss. 


To those alone who have the natu- ceeds to excite his brother Perses to 
ral and not acquired modesty, is it industry, by pointing out the scorn 
allowed to gather this flower, but of man and hate of Heaven that at- 
never to the bad. tends the sluggard; which advice 
Again to Hesiod. The bard pro- contains the seeming paradoxical ; 


Egryey, 2 edie ovssdos, digrysin O4.7° o7tid05e 


“ Not toil but sloth shall ignominious be.” 
ees 


Or, as Solomon says, “ In ald labour there is profit.’’ 
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The frequent quoting of this line, as 
we are informed by Xenophon, gave 
from its ambiguity great offence, and 
led to the charge against Socrates, 
that he culled the worst parts of the 
ancient poets, and thereby made 
men wicked. Solomon must cer- 
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tainly then be liable to the same 
charge, for the passages are identi- 
cal. Xenophon defends his master 
on the score of his alleged impiety, 
by showing that the philosopher of- 
ten repeated a line not far from the 
above. 


Kaddivaper 3° tgduy ig’ aSardroirs Ssoiow 


"Ayres nak naedeeg ws. 


“* With thy best means perform the ritual part, 
Outwardly pure, and spotless at the heart.” 


Then follow a string of rules to 
live by, maxims of prudence, and 
moral duties. And here we think 
the poor old bard has been rather 


E tron. 


lomon says something very like this, 
“ Go not into thy brother’s house in 
the day of calamity, for better is a 
neighbour that is near, than a brother 


hardly used, and the soundness of far off.—Prov. xxvii. “ A bad neigh- 


his morality unnecessarily question- 
ed, and the matter somewhat wrest- 
ed from the purpose. 

“ Bid your friend to a feast, and 
not your enemy.” No great crime 
this. “ Prefer your neighbour ; for 
ae neighbourhood is more profita- 

le than distant kinsmen.” And So- 


bour is an abomination;” ergo: be 
thou a good one. “ Use honest mea- 
sures in taking and giving.” “ Be sure 
to return as much as you receive ; if 
you are able, more”—much in ac- 
cordance with the Scriptural rule— 
** Do unto others as you would th 

should do unto you.” / 


"Qs ay xenigay nel &s Ueegoy eegxtoy sens. 


“Shun bad gains ;” well translated 
by Elton, “ those losses in disguise.” 
The following lines are particularly 


offensive to nice moralists ; why, we 
cannot see, but that they chance to 
mistranslate them. 


Tov Dircovra Qsrisv, noel ra meosiovre meostives. 
Keel dopesy og xev Da, noel poh Dopeey og nev pon OO 
Adry yey Tig edoxiy, “dary o Bris towxey. 


‘“ Return love for love, meet your friend half-way. Give to him that gives, and 


not to the niggard.” 


It is not, as translated, “Give to him 
who gives to you, and not to him who 
gives nothing to you.”— Quarterly 
Review. That assumption of you is 
the groundwork of all the illiberality, 
and for which Hesiod is not answera- 
able. “ Do not jest with your brother 
without a witness.” e do not see 
why this may not be a caution to the 
jester, that out of repect to the pre- 
sence of a witness he go not too far 
—as well as that it must inculcate 
unnecessary mistrust—nay, in the 
very next line the poet assures us— 
- Mistrust and confidence alike may 
be ruinous.” The reminds 
us of one in Proverbs—“ So is the 
man that deceiveth his neighbour, 
and saith, (ysaucas Am. 1 not in 
sport ?’—Prov. xxvi. But take the 
passage in the other sense—if it re- 
commends the wisddiy ‘of ‘the ‘sér- 


pent—you are immediately told not 
to do ill; nor is it adverse to the 
“ harmlessness of the dove,” on the 
best authority, to reprove before 
witnesses. The translation, 


‘** Not even thy brother on his word be- 
lieve,"-ELToN, 

is certainly not allowable. 

* Do not, by mirth betray’d, your brother 
trust 

Without a witness—he may prove un- 
just.”—Cooke. 

This likewise is a gratuitous expla- 

nation, against which Hesiod may 

rotest, for, as we said, in the uext 

fine he speaks of mistrust as an evil. 

He elsewhere tells us to prefer a 

brother for our friend; but we find 

in Proverbs, “ There is a friend that 

sticketh closer than a brother.”— 

Prov» xviii, . 
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Obeos Béirragoy elvees, tre) BAawBegdy +d Dvgeni' 


‘* Stay at home, for mischief is abroad.” 


It is curious that we meet with 
this wr lipe in the Hymn to Mer- 
cury. When the infant god finds the 
tortoise which he means to take 
home with him, and scoop out of his 
shell, that he may make it inte a lyre, 
he addresses it with this line, which 
we now find again in Hesiod. 

We next meet with a very droll 


iece of advice, shewing the female 
ashion of Hesiod’s day, at least 
among a certain class, to wear what 
is commonly called, in the milliner 
a Bustle; we are not sure 
that we spell the word according to 
the rules of the craft, and craft we 
are assured by Hesiod it is, for thus 
saith he, 


“ Be not taken in by a woman wearing a bustle ;” 


Mnd yum stvdoy wuyisores Larardra. 
‘¢ With robe up gather’d in a knot behind,” 


does not express the ruyécoaes, which 
is nothing more nor less than wear- 


mis Bustle. 
is passage was therefore written 
before the true taste for beauty had 
declined from the original Hottentot 
to the Medicean Venus. Modern fa- 
shion has happily retrograded, and 
one Nowra: shall we say to what 
t was before. We meet with the 
avyosodos everywhere, so that we can 
scarcely say of the poor Hottentot, 
that which might have been her epi- 
taph, “ She’s gone—and hath not left 
her like behind.” 

Next follows the Georgical part of 
the Works. But as we have little taste 
for, and less knowledge of, farming, 
and the construction of ploughs, and 
the whole infra dig business, and are 
confident that those readers of Maga 
who may be ambitious of contending 
with a British Minister for a prize- 
ox, and of thereby discovering with 
Professor Ozenstiern with what little 
wisdom the world is governed, will 
find more valuable information in 
the Quarterly Journal of Agricul- 
ture; and that Hesiod will never 
enable the honest tenant to pay rent 
and taxes until the Miltonian millen- 
nium, we shall not venture to enter 


Eton, 


into any detail. And we are warn. 
ed—* How shall a man have under- 
standing whose talk is of bullocks ?” 
We are likewise afraid to discuss 
the nature of service in those days, 
lest we offend the philanthropists of 
anti-slavery societies. But in vindi- 
cation of the humanity of Hesiod, 
we find that, without the enforce- 
ment of an act of Parliament, he re- 
commends that you give the plough- 
man the very liberal allowance of a 
quartern loaf—‘Asray rstedrgupov—to 
every eight mouthfuls, and when the 
weather is severe, more; but what 
will make the Martinites stand aghast, 
he recommends that then the cattle 
should have less provender—proba- 
bly, however, because their work is 
less, and the men’s labour greater. 
He recommends his brother not to 
loiter at the smith’s shop. The de- 
scription of Winter is very poetical. 
The sweeping winds, roar of the 
forest shrinking beasts, the old man 


bent double in the blast, are finely | 


and humanly contrasted with the 
modest maiden, the Theodora of the 
house, like a geranium brought in 
for the winter, soft and sleek and 
warm, cherished by the father’s love, 
and under the mother’s eye. 


Miva 38 Anvasive, xax’ yuara, Bedoge wevre, 
Titov arivacSas* xl muyddas, als éxl yaiey 
Tlvsiiccevris Bogiwo, uonrivits reriduow, 
"Os 18 duct Ogyuns dwmoredPy ivels worry 
"Epmvevows wen’ petpeuns Oe yates xl DA’ 
Thoarads 28 Deis vpixdpeus, trciras Te waytias, 
Odgtos ty Bnoons midrve, xSovl wervBortien 
Euxinroy, nal mace Bow rirs meres VAN. 


Oiigts de Pelocus’, keds Fimd wile Bere, 
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Tiiy eel redyzyy Deguece xeovdcniov? &rre wv Mads Th, 
Yoxyeds tav dscinos, Darvsigver wie tity. 
Kai re dict pave Bods tgyerect, 808 perv Toracss. 
Kai re 30) aya anos tavuresya® moe 0 8t, 
Ovex’ imnerarel telxyis abrir, & Didnow 

"Ig caves Bogie’ teoyaroy di yégovta Tidntt. 
Kai die wagdevinns amardyeoos & dsenrvy. 
"H ot Dow evrocs Dian maga penrigs pelpeves, 
Ovrw tery’ sidvia worvygice AQgoditns 
Ere Avtooapeivn rigevee reg ses nal Aim trekw 
Xeiompetyn, vorgin xorarskeras toed olny 


"Hyecors yosipeegiare 


“ Beware the January month ; beware 

Those hurtful days, that keenly piercing air ; 
Which flays the steers ; when wide o’er fell and flood 
Ice in its curdled masses nips the blood. 

From Thracia, nurse of steeds, comes rushing forth, 
O’er the broad sea, the Whirlwind of the North, 
And moves it with his breath; Earth roars through all 
Its woodlands ; oaks of towering foliage fall, 

And thick branch’d pines, as in his fitful swell 

He sweeps the hollows of the mountain dell : 

He stoops to Earth: The crash is heard around, 
The boundless forest rolls the roar of sound. 

Now shrink the beasts, and shuddering as they run, 
The gust, low couch’d, with cowering bodies, shun, 
Thick is the hairy cout, the shaggy skin, 

But that all-chilling breath shall pierce within : 

Not his rough hide can then the ox avail ; 

The long-hair’d goat defenceless feels the gale : 

Yet vain the North wind’s rushing strength to wound 
The flock, with thickening fleeces fenced around. 
The old man bends him double in the blast, 

Whose harmless breath the tender virgin pass’d : 
Home keeping she with her own mother dwells, 

Yet innocent of Venus’ golden spells, 

And bathing her ‘soft limbs, and with smooth balm 
Anointing, in the shelter and the calm 

Of that her secret chamber, nightly so 

Seeks her safe couch, while wintry tempests blow.” 


When the artichoke flowers, and 
the csrriy:s, to whom Homer com- 
pares the old men of Troy, perch on 
the trees, and play on their viol de 
gamba, he tells us the men are 
weakest, and women most vivacious. 

The poet next recommends navi- 
gone as a source of gain, and bids 

erses remember his father, and fol- 
low his example of industry, who, 
he reminds him, began his life in po- 
verty. He mentions here, that he 
once took the voyage before noticed. 
Having no great experience in mari- 
time matters, he is obliged to refer 
his “ navigation laws” to a very ex- 
traordinary authority, not admitted 
at modern Admiralty Boards, the 
Muses; who, since they have been 


E ton. 


so much taken up with the art and 
craft of “ —— the lofty rhyme,” 
have neglected ship-building, and de- 
serted the dock-yards. They certainly 
kept a private yacht in old Homer’s 
days, of which he was captain; but 
their attempts to re-establish any 
thing like a club, these two thousand 
years or so, have miserably failed ; 
and they have never quite recovered 
their nerves since the loss of poor 
Falconer, and their disappointment 
at the ingratitude shewn to Dibdin. 
They do indeed now and then talk 
about the “ deep blue sea,” and 
occasionally, perhaps, skim over it 
like sea-plovers, but they avoid the 
quarter-deck and all its discipline, 
and decline the dedication of the 
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cat-o’-nine tails, in spite of their = such would 


number. 
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AS 4 yodqosarya” Si a 
hardly be made or 
muttered now-a-days openly, in 


Having alarmed the ‘dtiforttinate ‘clititeéh-or'conventicle, unless under 


Perses with the prospect of bein 

wrecked, and an insight into the perils 
of the sea, he boldly launches him on 

the'*perils 6f woman,’ and git 
him: directions how and when ‘to 
choose a’ wife. He must marry at 
thirty; she must be’a maiden be- 
tween sixteen and nineteen, for the 
commentators seem not exactly a- 
ed upon which, so take the me- 
ium, and the disparity is sufficiently 
at. She must, in all respects, be 
ike the fair woman of Solomon— 
must be of the neighbourhood—that 
he must, after all, be very circum- 
spect’ in his choice, lest he become 
a laughing-stock. She’ must not be a 
diner out, * who burns up her hus- 
vand, though he be strong, without 
of''a torch,” which Mr Elton 

rather singularly translates, °-"'’ 
* She with no torch of more material flame 
Shall burn to tinder thy care-wasted 

frame ;” 


insinuating, without warrant, that 
spirits, may have something to do 
with it, and that the indulgence may 
be mutual, to kill care. v3 

: Supposing his “ witless”. brother 
now somewhat settled in the world, 
he,lays down afew more. canons for 
his conduct in. life, some of, which 
have brought scandal on: the poet. 


© Let none in'frietidship with a brother 
vie.” - 

Be not the first to break with a friend— 

Tf he offends, punish him doubly.” ~’ 


This Mr Elton has omitted—perhaps 
as an inconvenient rule te be found 
in a “ Family, Library.” But-we are 
unreasonable if we expect, quite 
Christian morality in a Heathen wri- 
ter.of two thousand sevén. hundred 
years’ standing. The above passage 
is quite of.a piece with. the Voy- 
ager’s prayer to Castor and Pollux. 
“161 wish evil tomy friend, may I have 
; vitumyselfs; ° it 4 
Hfhe ito. me,,may he have donble.” ; 

vig’ aodTl tio sett [le %o v9 
wie %* 2THOLISG : OF testnganslS 
woOmant a1 s919R Jeon itt 
oedo 9d 19790 G89 euistie Se 
QUuOF 1949 Ol .etie ym otasti 9349 
faleb sdz a? gnigig braiqeda sd 
otni worg 13790 lisde todd edo! oT 
stag esliate odw siaesi s of —qoside 
W .boadasbiam leutequeg al paiaiq 


sanction of an “ Unknown Tongue.” 


' Some of the rules are, howevet, with- 


out question excellent, and would 
satisfy even the sedate “ Sdciety fo 

the Suppression of Vice.” © «If Your 
friend repent, receive hit’ —* A ia 
evil company, and never’! éak illo 

the good“ Pay ‘your full share 

a pic-nic”—* Wash yout nnd ty the 
morning before’ prayérs,”’ that “ts, 
pray with clean hands’ if you ¢an— 
“ Mock not ‘the 'poor"—( '"Whoso 
mocketh the poor, reproacheth his 
neighbour,” says the Book of Pro- 
verbs, chap. 17,)—“ Pare’ not’ your 
nails at a feast of the gods’—  ” 


‘* Whene’er thy feet: the river-ford essay, 
Whose flowing current winds its’ limpid 
way; ' 
Thy hands ‘amidst the pleasant swaters 
lave, 
And, lowly gazing onthe beauteous wave, 
Appease the river god.” One 
Exton. 
There are some’ others whith Mr 
Elton has properly omitted, not ‘be- 
cause they are immoral, but Stratige ; 
and the “ Family Classical ‘Library” 
is intended for eyes that do'not read 
Rabelais; and probably now will not 
read Cooke. . 
The Works atid Days” ‘in ‘this 
edition here meets with ‘another 4i- 
visionThe Calendar—The Antique 
Almanae, in verses much more’de- 
cent and mellifluots than Méore’s. 
This contains an account of lucky 
and unlucky days. “ Old Almaracs 
are out of fashion, or the concludin 
lines of this might’be recommendé 
to the early notice of the Prémier. 


* O bless’d is he, 
Who, skill’d in these, fulfils-his ministry: 
He to whose note the auguries are. given, 
No rite (right) transgress’d, and void. of 
blame to Heaven,” 


The Theogony and the Shield an- 
other time. 
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CHRISTOPHER AT THE LAKES. 


‘ 
Yoh VWublpey. FLIGHT THIRD. 
‘ 


We could write a glorious article 
—Tue Taree Guiens. No need 
whatever to leave this Island ; for, 
in spite of all they say about the 
Alps, “ the Pyrennean and the river 
Po,” it is out of all sight the finest 
part of the whole earth, We make 
no attack upon the Andes—and beg 
the Himalaya Mountains distinctly to 
understand, that they are objects of 
our highest admiration. We never 
crossed the Cordilleras; but we re- 
member thinking Chimborazo clum- 
sy, though “ his stature reached the 
sky.” e go not among them for 
our Three Glens, though we might 
choose among a mighty million ; but 
true, as we said, to our NaTae So- 
Lum, we keep within the girdle of 
our own cliffs, allowing others to 
harangue on the magnitude, while 
we hail the magnificence of Nature. 

One is—Guenetive. From Bun- 
awe to King’s House, ’tis twenty 
miles as the eagle flies—and ten of 
them is an arm of the sea. A solitary 
stretch of grandeur! Beauty dwells 
in the desert, and the heart feels, 
while the imagination itself doth 
wonder, how lovely even may be the 
rocky wilderness ! 

Another is—GLenevis. Its spirit 
is a river. One bend it makes—no 
more—miles from its source, and 
leagues from the sea. Gaze down— 
groves how majestic, glades how 
beautiful! Up—and shuddering at 
those dreadful precipices, you feel 
that spiritual fear is indeed the soul 
of the Sublime. 

The third is — WasTDALEHEAD, 
Were we-far away, we could de- 
scribe it in the delight of memory ; 
but we have plunged down into its 
profoundest peace; the hushed 
mountains are this moment oversha- 
dowing us, and we seek relief from 
emotion in a train of thought. 

We shall ascend to the summit of 
no more mountains. Old age,“ made 
lowly wise,” ought to be contented 
with the levels of life. They are not 
necessarily flat; and, if well chosen, 
are neither stale nor —— 
but rich to the last with “ fresh fields 
and pastures new.” Besides, strewn 
as the humbler paths before our feet 
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may still be with all manner of 
flowers and herbage, no law obliges 
our eyes to be always resting even 
on their terrestrial beauty ; we have 
yet the privilege and the power of 
uplifting them to the stars. On its 
way up to heaven our vision may yet 
gather the loftier glories of earth. 
A melancholy grandeur invests the 
precipices we must climb no more; 
and there is something awful in those 
luminaries, while in the clearest 
nights they seem somewhat dim now 
to our sight, the mist being not over 
them, but the orbs that gaze on the 
Bright Obscure. All men become 
soon reconciled to the inevitable 
change, in which there is forewarn- 
ing but no dismay. It comes upon 
us then so imperceptibly, that but by 
comparisons made in the memory, 
we are often not aware of the altered 
aspects of all things in life and na- 
ture. In infancy, the moon appears 
something fair and far-off in the sky, 
and to look on it sometimes stills 
our eyes through their tears. In 
boyhood, the joyous globe, in its own 
independent being, is not thought to | 
borrow its lustre from the sun. In 
youth’s shining prime, we encircle 
her with love-dreams as with a ten- 
der halo, or with the glow of our 
passion vivify the sole Queen of 
Night. Into the meditative mind of 
manhood, soberer and more solemn 
fancies flow from the Silver Urn. 
And as we feel ourselves nearing 
the close of our mysterious exist- 
ence, with what sublime conviction 
that our spirit, like her, will rise 
again in a cloudless clime, does reli- 
gion bebold the moon Groping hap- 
pily behind the mountains ! 

Here are’ we writing by twilight, 
in a bedroom, often slept in by us 
of yore, the best bedroom in the 
house of one of the worthiest states- 
men of all the North, Thomas Tyson. 
Pleasantest, too, of parlours, of stu- 
dies the most serene. The fashion 
of these curtains can never be obso- 
lete. There he sits, for ever young, 
the Shepherd piping in the dale! 
To lambs that shall never grow into 
sheep—to a lassie who smiles unre- 
pining in perpetual maidenhood. We 
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but these are new brass handles on 
the antique chest of drawers; for 
the first time we see our face look- 
ing queerly and inquisitively at us 
out of that mirror above the chim- 
ney-piece, ornamented with fruits 
and spars; and certes *tis no un- 
splendid frame. Aye! there hangs 
the same moral picture—Death with 
his dart, about to smite a sinner in a 
wanton’s arms. ‘The little lattice 
opens to a touch, as it used to do, on 
its old leaden hinge ; and we remem- 
ber—yes we do—that small, spokey, 
but rimless wheel in the pane—for 
we cracked it in our clumsiness 
thirty years ago, impatient to see, 
not as through a glass dimly, the 
evening star. But think not that ’tis 
thirty years since we slept here in 
Wastdalehead. Hither, during that 
time, have we made many a peace- 
ful pilgrimage. But how strangely 
does love leap over the chasms be- 
tween years! The past of itself 
seems to take possession of us, and 
not we ourselves of the past. We 
do not command our dreams, but we 
obey them; and days and nights, 
each with its own sun or its own 
moon, sometimes overhang some 
sweet scene that we might have 
thought was forgotten for ever, and 
into that portion of life we are all at 
once born again. So is it with us 
now in this twilight, another and the 
same! The hush—the hum—the 
murmur—is as the voice of a night 
that hath died not, but continued to 
live on in its tranquillity, during all 
the troubled times we have been 
turmoiling in great cities, many of 
them far beyond the seas! 

Here sits the Solitary, bringing up 
his Journal. Last glimpse you had 
of us, we were preparing to expand 
‘our wings for a flight from the High 
Man to the top of Scawfell. In our 
pride we love to speak of our wings 
—but, alas! like those of Icarus, they 
melt when too near the sun. We 
‘unite them again, however,with fresh 
feathers, and, in spite of many a top- 
Seg | tumble, are eager to re- 
soar. Some hours ere sunset the 
‘head of the column established itself 
on the summit of Scawfell. We lost 
much of the magnificence of the 
Highland prospect—but we gained 
the great Bay of Morecamb and the 
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“know all the knots on the brown 
oaken floor, smooth almost as glass ; 
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Trish Sea. After enjoying a glorious 
eye-full—as Green used to call it— 
we began to gaze aghast on each 
others’ faces, without venturing to 
os. We all knew too well, indeed, 
the cause of our common emotions. 
The wallet was as an empty bladder 
on the back of Jonathan. Alithepock- 
ets of all our jackets told the same 
tale. Each flask, according to its 
kind, wore that peculiar expression 
belonging to a conscious vacuum ; 
yet even against our reason and our 
senses, we kept striving to persuade 
ourselves that the last drop might, 
after repeated experiments, melan- 
choly failures all, be found insidi- 
ously secreting itself at the bottom, 
or clinging in desperation to the sides; 
and not till air itself had, over and 
over again, been fondly gulped down, 
as if it were the liquid we so passion- 
ately desired, did we drop our arms 
in despair. Nor was our suffering 
merely that of thirst. For friends 
were about to part, perhaps never to 
meet again ; and sad experience had 
taught us to fear a dry farewell. But 
the ya sun seemed to stop sud- 
denly in the sky, and to shoot forth 
from his whole ‘circle beams like 
gold bars, the spaces between glit- 
tering with diamonds and jewels of 
a million hues. Jonathan all at once 
recollected that he had forgotten to 
remember the tin-belt! There it was 
round his waist—and with a sweep, 
a swing, and a jerk; bringing its un- 
clasped mouth into his own, he pious- 
ly bmg gr Gin ! Grin! Gin!” 
ow mark the might of habitual 
gore tea when born of habit- 
ual good-feeling, and growing up 
under the guardianship of elevated 
thought. Not one of the eight could 
be induced by the united beseech- 
ings of the other seven to drink first! 
Each man—each sage—each hero— 
felt, by the intensity of his own thirst, 
what must be that of his friend’s; 
and thus Jonathan stood in the midst 
of us, with the tin-belt coiled round 
his waist, presenting its snout like 
that of a serpent, while we all, in our 
desire, declined to drink, as if afraid 
of being bitten by the toothless but 
not spiritless monster. Seniores prio- 
res! at length, with one voice, ex- 
claimed the Adelphi; nor could we 
remain insensible to the appeal. We 


felt it would be ungracious, to youth 
towaive the privilege ofage. So 
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youring to 1ook ‘as indifferent as pos- 
sible on the craken, and as courteous 
on the compliment, we knelt down 
by the side of the kneeling Serpent- 
bearer, and, in separate snoozes, like 
avgel-visits, but neither “few nor far 
between,” drank, in sweet and stron 

succession, to the happiness here an 

hereafter of Jonathan, and of Vickars, 
and of Toes, and of the son of Toes, 
and of Seathwaite, and of the Adel- 
phi, and finally, and at great length, 
of ourselves, enjoying, while we im- 
bibed, a foretaste of immortal bliss. 

With what a face, and with what 
eyes, knelt down in blameless idol- 
atry each priest before that image! 
Tiger cubs with such savage suc- 
tion never nuzzled the dugs of 
cave-returning Canoes from a day’s 
search in the desert for a drink 
of blood. Then the attitudes—the 
postures—of Jonathan! How like 
a Christian, indeed, when by a dex- 
terous movement of the shoulder, 
changing the ebb of tide again into 
flow? Good example is seldom lost 
when set by the wise to the simple ; 
and there was a striking illustration 
afforded now of that salutary truth. 
Still each man, as he knelt, gave the 
same round of toasts we had given, 
and in the same order of succession, 
only beginning uniformly because 
instinctively with Christopher. Jona- 
than, last of all, was stung with his 
own serpent. The bite was mani- 
festly immortal; and he sprung from 
knees to feet, as if from Scawfell he 
would have shot into the sky. 

We were now prepared to part. 
So, deploying in grand style from the 
summit, down the side of the moun- 
tain, whose forehead seemed to gloom 
with grief to lose eight such jolly 
grees, we called a halt on a plat- 
orm of Lingmell, (so called is the 
mighty base of all those heights,) 
looking in the direction of Barnmoor 
Tarn, (where there are jack like cro- 
codiles,) and after some moments’ 
silence, with cordial fist-grasp bade 
each friend in succession, a God- 
bless-ye Farewell. Nor were Toes 
—nor the son of Toes—nor Sea- 
thwaite, displeased to see that we 
wiped our eyes with our sleeve, on 
ejaculating over and over again 
more than once or twice either 
the same benediction on one head 
—hoary now, and thin the hair 
thereon—that we stammered as we 
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said, striving and struggling at the 
same time at an ineffectual smile— 
“God-bless-ye, Vickars—God-bless- 
e, Wootpack—and may thy honest 
ace not be missed at the door, if 
ever it be our lot again to visit Esh- 
dale.” Nor was the old man un- 
moved, as hat in hand he stood: be- 
fore us, with the breezes playing 


** Round the bald polish of that honour’d 
head ;” 


and as he bowed and took his de- 
parture, looking after him going 
down the hill, we said in a low tone, 
but overheard by the Adelphi,— 
“ Eheu! fugaces, Posthume! Post- 
hume ! labuntur anni |” 

We have heard people say that it 
is more fatiguing to them to descend 
than to ascend a mountain. They 
complain of their knees. We never 
complain of our knees; but they 
would be weak, indeed, were we to 
credit such a falsehood. Infinite are 
the modes of descent; but all easier 
than the one of ascent, which is al- 
ways difficult. You may descend 
in leaps, jumps, springs, and spangs, 
like a greyhound, or a deer, or a 
frog, wondering the whileat your own 
elasticity; making no bones of stones, 
and tilting at times like a ship over 
the billows. Or you may go down the 
greensward, “smooth sliding without 
step,” as if you were a stream. Or, 
like a rock loosened from its bed of 
moss, what is to prevent. you ?—no- 
thing that we can see—from per- 
forming the distance—a mile in two 
minutes—head over heels, wheel- 
fashion, till you lose all semblance of 
the species, and seem but a shiver of 
schist suddenly inspired with ani- 
mation. Or with long steady strides 
you may pursue your own shadow, 
and catch it at the bottom. All these 
pastimes are pleasant. But one 
there is apt to be painful ; though 
your knees are not—so far as we 
ean see—the chief sufferers—the re- 
verse. We are supposing you, not 
trundling, but in one oe 
will pardon us for naming it—to wit, 
on your posteriors—sliddering down 
the sward, which simply wears 
away your breeches—thenscluttering 
down the skrees, which simply tears 
your drawers—then bouncing off one 
block on upon another—and so on— 
which in a few ‘minutes art 
makes your bottom as black as if 
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you had ‘been blown up'with gun- 
owder in celebrating’ the’ King’s 
ivthday, or assisting at a great na- 
tional ee in honour of reform. 
This last mode, which, you perceive, 
is' complex, if too far pursued, would 
ie Apollo into a Dutchman. It 

is never adopted voluntarily by a 
man whose understanding is in the 
right place; though, now that we 
recollect, we saw it practised for 
short distances, and apparently un- 
awares this very day by the Adel- 
i. Buckskin can’t stand it; and 
or weeks after any prolonged ex- 
ploit as above, the ormer must 
sleep on his face, and eat all his meals 
on his feet. Moons must renew their 
horns ‘before he can venture on 
“some horseback ;” and the proba- 
bility indeed is; that ‘he will be for 
ever disqualified for serving his 
country, either as a light or heavy 
dragoon; nay, perhaps not evenin the 
most stationary of the sedentary em- 
nents. a of early —_ 
manity would suggest, on the 
arrangement of the last rites, that 
the body should be coffined in the 
same posture in which the living 


men had so in vain wooed sleep. 
If*dug-up in after ages, how many 
conje ,° and the nearest how 


of the truth, as to the reason of 

the singular position of the skeleton ! 
The Four kept sinking east, in 
constellation; as the sun’ kept sink- 
ing west; ‘and in the cool of the 
early evening; or late afternoon, a 
dubious’ but delightful hour, mild 
and’ mellow, before any perceptible 
gioaming, they found themselves 
reasting thro the brushwood, 
* path or ne: path, what cared they,” 
that'clothesthe lowestridge as it dips 
down upon the’ many-walled fields 
and: meadows ‘of Upper Wastdale— 
while whirr; whirr, went.a brace of 
eall. them. rather a 


pair ; molceethateptheie lek, 
‘grass-plat~-the hen hav t, 
for! ai few iminutes to feed, her nest 


in some ridge ‘not far off j—had she 
Heen disturbed in sitting;» not) till 
our foot had absolutely kicked her, 
would;slie have heft: her: ‘and 


wdy: then hadshe dud as: if 
wounded, on trailing gs. cThe 
bonny” “ paitriek’’:: loves: ‘the ¢érn- 
braird,, and «thie; ry e-grads,and) the 


po zigi@adb here are mail 
Shreeiz:fen far up amthejpasd dmong 
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the holiow of the hills, level: nearly 
are these small sweet estates with 
the sea; plough and: harrew have 
been busy, and gone to rést'in the 
shed ; in another month the mower 
will be whetting his seythe—and in 
little more than two, the reaper will 
be flourishing his sickle—for sum- 
mer treads fast in this solitude on 
the feet of spring, and in sunny sea- 
sons like this, when the entire year 
promises to be benignant, the ‘stran- 
ger would be surprised to see how 
soon the yellow patches, sprinkled 
here and there among the bright 
green after-grass, and the dimmer 
pastures, give notice of the approach 
of autumn. 

Our motions have been long 
watched from the most hospitable 
of houses. On his way down Stye- 
head, Thomas himself had seen some 
creatures crawling on the threshold 
of Mickle-door, who he ‘knew were 
human—an hour afterwards he ‘told 
the mistress to look and say what she 
saw on the Pike—then a shepherd 
from Kirkfell had come in, assert- 
ing that there were lakers, or plan- 
ners, or something of that/sort, on 
the top of Scaw; and the: whole 
household had been eyeing us from 
the court before the poreh, as in 
diminished numbers, but increased 
dimensions, we were seen wending 
down Lingmell, and to disappearlike 
outlaws inte the good greenwood, ‘So 
that, on joining the out-of-door folks, 
on our speedy arrival at the wished- 
for port, the assemblage under the 
sycamores had much the semblance 
of a wedding—Christopher of course, 
with his ardent eyes and uncontrol- 
lable countenance, the Brid 

Mrs Tyson is 2 woman of deeds, 
not of words; though by the chim- 
ney-nook, or in the seat below the 
porch, or in the arbour in the corner 
of the garden, when seated beside 
her husband, in company with.» few 
friends, she takes her quiet partiin 
the conversation in a way -worthy 
the mistress’: of such # household. 
There was no need now te:drop ito 
much as a hint out of the tail of dur 
eye to, expedite tea. -There already 
is the iseeond china-set |) (the: first, 
shewn and usetl teo dn- rare occa- 
sions,is:superb, and would no 
8 suite of drawing-vooms,) and-we 
know the pot-t0 be anprinbessof a 
pourer! dn: shet> capacievs: bosom 
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the “ifragrant lymph! in ay few mis 
nutes -waxes ‘clear and: browm as 
amber, and: comes curving out of 
that bold beak like a rainbow. ‘That 
is cream! a mouse falling into the 
jug — leap out again as if his 


| touched terra firma. Here 
alone of all the domiciles in the dales 
do we. meet with marmalade. For 
our own single selves we cannot with 
truth say: that we are hungry; yet 
we feel.we, can do a leetle, just so as 
not to distress host or hostess by 
any suspicion stealing upon them, on 
“hospitable thoughts intent,” that 
we are sickly;. and a man must 
needs be sickly indeed whose sto- 
mach would be coy towards such 
bread and butter; a few slices of 
cold meat, and but a few, change 
the meal into a light supper; and 
those eggs which have seen but one 
sun, and never will see another, 
in their-softness furnish an amiable 
contrast: with those hard yelks on 
the Pikes; which we had to break 
between two stones, like nuts or 
shellfish. We beware of eating much 
near sunset,iin case of the night- 
mare. At.such a season we seldom 
drink any: thing stronger than water, 
but such.ale, (go paint. the perfume 
of the vielet,) se far from bringing a 
hag to sit on your breast, will put 
into: your arms an angel. When 
friends meet, however long and far 
they may have been parted, let them 
not all: break out simultaneously in- 
to one gabble like geese on a green, 
when with nocontemptible flight in 
its way, comes flapping to rejoin the 
flock, a leash of adventurous gan- 
ders, that had an hour ago flown off 
to pouss their fortune some hundred 
yards from their birthplace, and in 
all changes of clime had found no 
spot like the margin of the pool in 
which they had played as goslings. 
Silence should be the soft, smooth, 
silken, or velvet: ground on which 
simple words are Sotingly inlaid, so 
that the couversation,—if fancy may 
be permitted thus to dally with the 
affections; and accept the similitudes 
which uaconsciously joy doth offer, 
~—is even liké some fair embroidery, 
where flowers -are:sweetly disposed, 
not profusely Javished, amd though 
artlesslyn d 
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seem; y 6t 80 toue the sentiment: that 
assigned thens alli ee that 
harmony 


the confusion of colour: 


ropt) there,:as: it would | 
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itself, and;Feeling bas im4ruth- done, 
the wark,of G N9lo3 ai 19hwog 
ot has; beem: 80, with 9 this, even; 
ing, and this humble household. da, 
calling. it humble; we were thinking 
of the high. mountains by, which, it: 
is overshadowed ; for intelligence, 
as well as integrity, characterises 
the Statesmen of the Dales; nor. ia 
their seclusion are they ignorant of 
the world. Knowledge, has, found 
its way into the remotest regions; 
and the full-grown trees. have sown 
the greensward among the shelter of 
the recks, so, that every -where .a- 
round are arising..green scions that 
need no other tendance than to keep 
open their, roots. te.the dews; and 
sunshine. Yes-—the Dalesmen ofthe 
North of England are an. intellectual 
people. | When, families. are; large; 
their sons not-unfrequently settle 
in cities, and comeback to pass the 
evening or afterneon.of life the 
scenes of its morning, or mania, 
with an independence won by-that in- 
dustry which is:a virtue,of the,race. 
Not afew enter college at. Oxford or 
Cambridge; and: their,;names are 
sometimes found high,om: the list, of 
honours. Others less.ambitious, put, 
sue their studies at breezy St Bees 
by the sea-cliffs,and.are ordained as 
Literates, and, ever afterwards .con- 
tented with a humblecure and ahum- 
ble chapel—curate and schoolmaster 
in one, busy all the week, and -mever 
absent on Sabbath: Such a man was 
with us in the early:partiofthe evenr 
ing; and left'us,; we presume,’ to 
look over his sermon for.to-morrow, 
which was written perhaps Jong 
nay perhaps printed;: but notia- whit 
the worse for.that, as far as. we;can 
see, and probably: much the betters 
and ’tis» a: pity: to: thinkshow manly 
excellent discourses lie uidisturbed 
in dust, well:worthy being preached 
during nepels, Senne 
sundry ‘places. The con tionsdn 
the hill-chapels,): aathoded, 
are: net ¢ritical ;- they are: satisfied 
with the-doctrime that satisfied sheir 
forefatherssithe welbef truth needs 
net, théy think, at-thistimenof day 
to. be newfan pand rey tear erme 
that: the spbing isi péreadniak! and: in 
wiRaustibbes guilistt ao .Lbebruow 
eis (Our paper 


“Why, thatis str 


that had. 2beens tally: wing 
dimmer andi dhekier, oo mee | 
could hardiy:sew: the mhcoestain: let- 
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ters, is brightening as if below a 
Jamp. And Heavens! what a lamp! 
The Moon. She has all the heaven 
to herself, yet looks as if looking on 
no other place in the wide world but 
Wastdale. All the house is asleep. 
There goes the night-hawk—the first 
we have heard this season—like a 
whirring-wheel. Well hooted, thou 
joyous owl! The Irt, too, is awake, 

th his little babbling waterfalls, as 
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if he would soothe all things else 
with slumber but his wakeful sélf, 
dimpling, no doubt, into smiles be- 
neath the moonshine. Oh! blind old 
Homer! thou didst look on nature 
with spiritual eyes; and with those 
famous lines in our memory, that 
seem to lift off the roof of our dwell- 
ing, and to lay our bed open to the 
sky, we seek the visionary world of 
sleep and dreams ! 


‘25 P oe" bv beard dega Pusiwiy dul osrhyny 

daiver’ dovmerria, Ors t Ewrsro vivewos aldiie, 
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“ Our birth is but a sleep and a 
forgetting,” says Wordsworth, in 
that famous ode obscure but in its 
sublimity; and we often feel the 
force of that dark but wise saw, on 
returning to open-eyed life from one 
of those trances that to the looker- 
on might seem leaden-lidded death. 
There have been people unconscious 
of ever having had one single dream. 
They sleep just like stones—or if 
that be an offensive word—like 
trunks of trees. Their animal blood 
continues to circulate just like vege- 
table sap—they are alive and grow- 
ing like timber—but both alike are 
insensible in the spirit to the skiey 
influences, that all the while may be 
lifting up their locks or their leaves. 
Infants smile in their sleep—for 
they suppose themselves sucking— 
that is all. Children whimper 
through their delight in slumber, and 
seem then to be dancing in more 
lustrous life, like insects in sunshine. 
As we grow in stature of soul and 
body, strange spiritual expansions— 
wrenchings—rendings—agitate as if 
they would destroy us in dreams. 
Mounting and mounted to meridian, 
we launch away in the ship of ima- 
gination over seas unnavigable by 
waking mariners, and palm-crowned 
walk awhile in the Isles of Paradise. 
How dim the brightest bliss known 
to the beatings of the heart still con- 
scious of this mortal elime, compa- 
red with the ecstasy that blends our 
being with the visions composing the 
Holy of Holies in our dream-created 
heaven! Spiritualized are then our 
frames, mortal no more, and floating 
along the depths divine.in company 
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with the radiant clouds. Dreaming 
proves we shall never die. Not for 
that we merely think and feel; but 
because our thoughts and our feelings 
then far transcend all other expe- 
rience ; our capacities are then ex- 
nded into powers that exult in ce- 
estial origin, and are destined for 
celestial end. The dullest wight, says 
that Pearl-diver Coleridge, is a Shak- 
speare in his sleep. Then, what in 
his must have been Shakspeare! 
Yet we have said above, that some 
ople say they never dream. Per- 
fogs they wish to lie themselves into 
singularity—perhaps they forget. 
But if they speak the truth, how must 
we children of centuries pity those 
poor sons of a day! Such folks live 
at the most but half a life. We, 
again, live thousands of lives ; for, as 
the bard saith, 


‘* Sleep hath its separate worlds as wide 
as dreams,” 


wider than the “ visible diurnal 
sphere”—escaping over the rim of 
the universe. Reason and conscience 
survive in dreams, but their sove- 
reignty seems sometimes shaken, and 
though they overlook, they cannot 
always control the wild work over 
which dominant are the passions. 
They still know that they are com- 
missioned ; but while they retain the 
privilege, alas! they may have lost 
the power; and stand shudderin 

aleot during “ the transacting o 

some dreadful thing.” We awake— 
and wisdom, while. it saddens o’er 
the strange review, is stronger from 
the lessons it has learned from the 
fluctuating: tumult in its sway over 














the duties of a steadfast being. The 
phantasmagoria glide away, and we 
recognise in them symbols of reali- 


ties. All that confusion was caused 
by the obstruction of the will. That 
power in sleep is often paralytic ; 
and we are whirled away like a leaf 
on the wind. Thence we venerate 
the waking will as holy; for in the 
sunlight that breaks the bands of 
sleep, of a sudden all its divine at- 
tributes are centred, and we confess 
the presence of the Godhead. 

But away, now, all such dreams 
about dreams—for we have taken a 
look through the jessamine-flowers 
out of the lattice; and lo! the still su- 
blimity of the Sabbath morn! “ The 
innocent brightness of the new-born 
day !” Wastdalehead ! 

It seems as if the very mountains 
knew the great day of rest. Serene 
assemblage of forms magnificent! 
The reign of Calm over the dominions 
of Delight! Mickle-Door “ has lifted 
up his everlasting gates,” and be- 
tween their pillars what a lovely sky! 
On the Pikes a sunny softness seems 
to soothe the precipices till they 
smile. Rugged are they still in their 
repose, but the tale they tell of tem- 

ests is like a tradition. Theirs now 
is the power of peace. Great-End 
has a gentle look, for joy has sub- 
dued the giant, gladdening in greén- 
ness, of which all his rocks par- 
take. Gable with shadowy lustre 
shuts up the dale. But not till the 
sun has risen higher in heaven will 
the yellow light be enlivening Ling- 
mell’s solemn woods. “ And have 
you no glance to give to us,” seem 
now to breathe the low-lying mea- 
dows, the fields, and the pastures; 
while whispers the same voice from 
these roof-loving trees, “ Yes—our 
eyes hot unwillingly retire from the 
mountains, and repose, as on the 
stillness of water, on all these sweet 
enclosures, blessing the lichens on 
the walls !” 

Come in! The door is not barred 
~—for we are never afraid of being 
murdered even in London—far less 
in Wastdale. Nay, this is being too 
kind. Mr Tyson himself; with his 
own hands, on atray bringing in our 
Breakfast! Nay—nay—our dear sir 
—nay—nay—our goed sir—you can- 
not be: serious—nine o’clock! We 
must be indeed the sleepiest-headed 
of immortals.’ But:‘know, our dear 
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sir, we have had little or no sleep—. 
and never more than a brace. of 
hours at a stretch—since we left 
Edinburgh about 150 hours ago. Is 
that Mrs Tyson’s voice on the stair- 
head? good morning, my dear ma- 
dam! we shall be down in a jiffey. 
The young gentlemen, you say, Mr 
Tyson, were up at six. Gross affec- 
tation of early rising in the Adelphi ! 
They must haye remembered the 


jug. We understand that look—and 


shall be grateful for a razor. But 
we do nothing abruptly—you know, 
Mr Tyson—* the more hurry the 
less speed,”—therefore our fast shall 
we break fluently and solidly, for 
the next twenty minutes, and then 
sedately shall we shave. 

How easily, during any pleasant 
employment, can twenty minutes be 
included, without crowding, in one! 
Thank you—thank you—again, dear 
Tyson—that razor, we know, is 
worth ten times told its weight in 
the finest gold. The back of the 
blade is a quarter of an inch broad 
—but eye can no more see its edge 
than a quadrille of angels dancing on 
the point of a needle. Such lather ! 
Our face looks like that of the High- 
Man, with his chin in a ridge of 
snow. You may well admire how 
the wreathes fall away under that 
edge, as if loosened by sunshine, 
and sinking into the vale. Finest 
of the fine is the ruddy skin—but not 
a drop is drawn; and now you see 
‘«‘ The bloom of young desire, the purple 

light of love”’— 
WE ARE SHAVED! 

But in this dress it is impossible 
—it would violate bonos mores—to 
go to Chapel. Never shall we be 
able to repay a tithe of this kind- 
ness, Mr Tyson; but indeed often as 
we have been your guest, never 
once have you been ours. ’Tis Sab- 
bath—and we are the stranger with- 
in your doors! only for stranger, 
read brother. And you have brought 
us; too; apparel | A full suit of black, 
silk stockings and all, down to the 
very shoon and buckles. Your fa- 
ther’s! They aré just.the thing we 
like—these flaps to the waistcoat. 
Single-brea: with thredded but- 
tons—the coat; to be worn vam | 
with —— shorts. That ¢ravat will 


flow’ down our breast like a cascade. 
And tiow we descend like a Doctor. 
in ‘Divinity—the Dean of Yewbar- 





row—the Bishop of Great, Gable— 
the Hehbiahop of Seat ti it 
"Serene symptoms of the. abbath! 
A¢ertain grayity hangs over, the 
a Ratios? of the household. 
With sober step master and mistress 
cross the floor. The heads of the 
men are sleek—of the women ring- 
leted ; those decently clad, these 
prettily; we are speaking of the 
maids—for in caps that hide, with- 
out meaning it, their silvery hair, 
sit the silk-gowned matrons ; and she 
in ‘the arm-chair must have been— 
nay was—for we remember her a 
month after marriage—a bride to do 
a bridegroom’s heart good even to 
look at—so sweet are yet the mild 
remains of that loveliness that won 
and kept for her the name of the 
Beauty of Borrowdale. 

“Alf around in the open air is just 
as Sabbatic. The bees alone are 
at work—for the very swallows— 
perneps *tis fancy—seem not. to be 

‘imming about so restlessly as 
usual ; and as for the cojleys—like 
douce dogs as they are—they are all 
going with us to the chapel. We 

ope there will be no fighting. No 
animal enjoys Sabbath like the horse, 
Cows, we fear, feel little, and know 
no distinction between it and week- 
days—for all they have to do, at any 
time, is to chew the cud, and to. be 
milked, a mild but a monotonous 
mode of life. No fishing-rod is suf- 
fered to be seen, out.er in doors, 
about the place, and the baskets are 
hanging in the back-kitchen. No 
mark of cart-wheels less than twelve 
or fourteen hours old, and the dews 
have dimmed their glazings: on the 
gravel. As for the carts themselves, 
they are at rest on their ‘trarfis’ in 
the shed; and on the front..of one 
of them we perceive a, bunch. of 
poultry dressing their feathers. The 
cock—we know not why-—-but.no 
doubt he does—has ceased: to: crow, 
and looks as grave as an alderman 


with his gold chain. The:feeling ‘of: 


the place and time is oneef pensive: 
cheerfulness; no et Po the’ 
seven could be so delightful; for’ 


set apart! 
As we apgvench the’ ye 


are reminded of a beau 


in Wordsworth’s li . 
atut-the or ciittle prose peak 
voiswies V7 ont 99a of adil bluode 
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“Thearchitecture of these churches 
apd chapels, where: they have not 
been recently. rebuilt or modernized, 
is.of a.style not less appropriate and 
admirable than that of the dwelling- 
houses and other structures. | How 
sacred the spirit by which our fore- 
fathers were directed! .The. religto 
loci isnowhere violated by, these un- 
stinted, yet unpretending, works of 
human hands. , They exhibit gene- 
rally a well-proportioned: oblong, 
with a suitable porch, in| some in- 
stances a steeple tower, and in others 
nothing more than a small belfry, in 
which one or two bells hang visibly, 
But these. objects, though pleasing 
in their forms, must necessarily, 
more than others in rural scenery, 
derive their interest from the sen- 
timents.of piety and reverence for 
the modest virtues and simple man- 
ners of humble. life. with . which 
they may be contemplated, ‘A. man 
must be very insensible who, would 
not be touched with pleasure at the 
sight of the chapel of Buttermere,so 
strikingly expressing, by its diminu- 
tive size, how small must. be the con- 

egation there assembled, as it were, 
ike one family ; and proclaiming at 
the same time to the passenger, in 
connexion with. the surrounding 
mountains, the depth of that seclu- 
sion in which the people live, that 
has rendered necessary the building 
of a separate place of worship for so 
few. A patriot, calling to mind the 
images of the stately fabrics of Can- 
terbury, York, or Westminster, will 
find a heartfelt satisfaction in pre- 
sence of this lowly pile, as a monu- 
ment of the wise institutions of our 
country, and as evidence of the all- 
pervading and paternal care of that 
venerable Establishment, of which it 
is, perhaps, the humblest daughter. 
The edificeis scarcely larger than 
many of the single stones or frag- 
ments of rock which are scatter 
neat’ it.” 
But about’ a dézen pews in all— 


‘humble the pulpit—the reading-desk 


statcely to ‘be distinguished—and 


 * ® ‘altar. Rush-mats are on 
though kindred to them, and one and thé "earthen - 
all children of the sun; tt fs felt to’bé*''yéllow-wash On t 


dttid sdilbog s .d 


hen fered through the 


i¢ Walls are visible 


ther, stains, the damps 


oe hrough in winter; and in a 
désage “Ca ahi a thie, you cannot conceive 
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and threes; are dropping ‘in’ the con- 
pregation, and there must'lié now-_ 
our own transalpitie party of four in- 
cluded—nearly thirty Christian peo- 
ple in the chapel. Lest'the air within 
should get’ sultry, the door is left 
open, and you look out on blue sky, 
and green grass fields, for here there 
is no’place of tombs: The nearest 
burial-place is down at Nether Wast- 
dale. re is a scent of sweet brier 
and of wild-flowers growing of them- 
selves’ all’ about the chapel, and 
though it stands in the middle of the 
plain, the mountains send thither, 
now that 'the breezes are beginning 
to play, the:balm of the birch-woods. 
But from the vestry—for a vestry 
there is, though you may look and not 
see it—comes the curate in his sur- 
liceand though we may have 
heard the service read with more 
classical intonations—yet in Cum- 
berland it is ‘right’ to speak with 
the accent of Cumberland—and at 
all events ’tis not for Scotchmen any 
where to ¢ritivise ‘any ‘southron’s 
eech—for any man to do so in the 
ouse of God. Mr Tyson, the most 
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substantial btatesindn in all the, dali 
is himself} aan ad he. Ie 


bee a Ler, wy aeh have 
shamed ‘any t in the north ; 
priest. Tha resonaes are pe 
earnestly—the sermon is sound and 
simple—and some young female 
voices there do most sweetly sing 
the Psalms! The blessing is im- 
lored and granted; and issuing si- 
ent into the open air, we there inter- 
change friendly greetings, not only 
between all neighbours living within 
this hollow, but a few who may al- 
most be called strangers, coming from 
the low lands at the foot of the Lake, 
or, perhaps, even from the other 
side of the mountain, 

We’ have scarcely said a single 
word, all this while, of the Lake of 
Wastwater. In days of gloom,;we 
have seen it pitch black. In, storm- 
days, we have seen and heard it too 
—tumbling with white breakers like 
the sea.’ But we love to look on it on 
this sweet Sabbath day, without a 
murmur on its margin, and shewing 
us that there are more clouds. than 
we suspected on the sky. 





ree BLO WASTWATER IN A STORM. 

i9eh(/There is a Lake hid far among the hills, 

quoviue That raves around ‘the throne of solitade, 

isilt | ONot fed» by gentle streams, or playful rills, 
‘But headlong cataract: and rushing’ flood. 
i: Phere; gleam no Jovely hues of hanging wood, 

N6,spot.of sunshine lights her sullen ‘side }\\' ' 
For| horror; shaped the wild in wrathful mood, 
And o’er, the tempest heaved the mountain’s ‘pride. 
If thou art one; in dark presumption blind, 
Who vainly, deem’st. no spirit like to thine, 
That lofty genius deifies thy mind, 
Fall prostrate here at Nature's stormy shrine, - 
And as the thunderous scene disturbs thy heart, 
Lift thy changed eye, and own how Jew thow art. : 


WASTWATER IN A’CAIM. 
- Is this the Lake, the cradle of the storms, 

Where silence never tames the moutifaifi-rour, 9!) 3" °° 

Where poets fear their self-created forms; (0° ° 

Or; sunk in, trance severe, their God adore ? © 

Ts this the Lake, for ever, darkand Joud 8B SISTE BB B20 
‘le gi ewolVith wayve.and tempest, cataract andcloud?l = sisi 909°! 
.sh-naibso rt enereus,O Nature! is thy.sovereign powery! simi, DS O8iG Sts 
in—baseis at given, 0 horror, bours of peacefalyeiirtipsiio om ¢ ee9stii'19 

ve sin hOh Bere might heauty build herjeumimembdivér foe od Svo 


Rep vatioes ° pepe Bs eee are Pe ane a Pope { dguods 
a ope LER TE a Toads CeCe At hewerise adt to moiblido is 
' yt ih uly a totes forth, a godlike birth ; Loan 
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it; fom tial dvide should like to see the Wastwater 
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Phenomenon on Windermere. A 
most uncommon build, with bulging 
bows big enough to break any billow 
that ever came to any of the shores 
of our seas from the Pole. In stern, 
a Hottentot Venus. Capsize her, 
and bottom up, she would be about 
as roomy as yon chapel. To make 
her crawl snail-wise, would require 
a strong power of steam. Only two 
oars? Now shew yourselves men— 
like your mothers before you—O ye 
Adelphi; and 

* Row, vassals! row, for the pride of the 

Highlands !” 


At this rate the greater part even of 
the Perpetual Motion will be ex- 
nded before we reach the Skrees. 
hink you that she is absolutely un- 
der weigh? We have a feeling, now 
that we acknowledge she does move, 
that the huge hulk is going back- 
wards. Can the Adelphi be backing 
water ? Well done, Jonathan—bring 
the assistance of all your strength to 
bear on the bow-oar. There she goes 
—the Tortoise! She would not lie 
over an incli—with that breadth of 
beam—under a mainsail of a hun- 
dred yards of canvass, even ina hur- 
ricane. Built for safety and slates. 
What a quantity of corn would she 
not contain! “ Also much cattle.” 
The whole congregation are here— 
curate and clerk—and yet the popu- 
lation seems sparse. She must draw 
the water of a well. Lucky that line 
of shore goes plumb down, or we 
should have to remain here till she 
went to pieces, and then we could 
all float to land on the keel. How 
now? She seems to be accelerating 
her onward motion according to the 
squares of the distances. Why, she 
is a clipper. We sit at the helm, like 
Jason in the Argo, and yonder, hang- 
ing in the sun, is the Golden Fleece. 
ore beautiful than ever are the 
Skrees. There they stretch from 
head to foot of the lake, as they may 
be seen with their “ shivering shin- 
le” in Green’s Sketches, and eke in 
is Guide. He well says—we remem- 
ber his words—* From the feet of the 
monstrous crags which often over- 
hang their bases, the mountain is one 
continued surface of loose stones, 
which occasionally shiver into the 
water ; nay, the rocks themselves 
have been known to fall, to the ter- 
ror and dismay of the peaceful neigh- 








bouring inhabitants, and so much jin 
volume as to shake the very founda, 
tions of the mountains.” Mr. Hut 
chinson, in his History of Cumber- 
land—a quiet, honest man, not given 
to romancing, like poets and paint-. 
ers, says, we recollect—“ Part of 
the clifis or scar consists of rotten 
stone and red gravel, which is conti- 
nually running down into Wastwater 
Lake with great precipitancy, which 
sometimes, when a more than ordi- 
nary break or rent happens, causes 
a prodigious noise, jire, and smoke, 
which in the night-time appears like 
lightning to the inhabitants of Nether 

astdale. On the top of the Skrees 
stood for ages a very large stone, 
called Wilson’s Horse, but about 
twenty years ago it fell down into 
the lake, when a cleft was made 
about a hundred yards long, four feet 
wide, and of incredible depth.” For- 
tunate for Mr Wilson that he was not 
mounted at the time; but he has as 
many hobbies as Christopher him- 
self, and had it net been Sunday, 
would have been galloping now all 
over the mountains. 

We called, a few minutes ago, the 
Skrees beautiful ; and so they are, if 
there be beauty in colour—as Green 
says finely of them, “ in all the sub- 
dued colours of the rainbow.” In 
many parts—here and there—is the 
finest soft red ore, used for what is 
called smitting (rudding or marking) 
the sheep. It stains the shingle with 
what in the sunshine seems liquid 
gold ; and in the shade, vermilion, or 
crimson, or purple, as it may be, or 
all the three blended, in the distance, 
into one miscellaneous hue, to paint 
which would require the pencil of a 
Poussin, a Turner, or a Thomson. 
And then how majestically the 
league-long shelving line slopes down 
to the water, from the horrid — 
ness of the cliff-range above, that far 
as the eye can reach is bristling with 
battlements ! 

Let us do the pretty to the ladies, 
and not suffer them in disembarking 
to plump. The party quietly dis- 
solves like a gay summer cloud-—one 
fragment away down to the Strands, 
another westward away in the:lirec- 
tion of the shoulder,of Seatallam to 
their own home;gleny and, a | third 
over Latterbarrow eastwardiho | into 
Miterdale, ‘The, Tysons,‘the ,Flet 
chers, and the Ritsons, with North 
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in the centre, the Adelphi revolving 
round him like his satellites, and 
Jonathan his tail, move on towards 
Eusthwaite and the Crook ; two se- 

arate nests of houses, the one sweet- 
y situated on the south side of the 
river (the Irt), and the other on the 
borders, and in breezy weather with- 
in murmur, of the lake. 

Go where we will, all people are 
but too happy to make us happy ; 
which, on our giving due considera- 
tion to our savage temper, must for 
ever in our mind remain verily a great 
mystery, a simple fact—an element- 
ary law—an original principle of 
human nature which admits of no 
analysis. Forenoon and afternoon 
service in the chapel being all in 
one, and to give time for coming, and 
going from afar, wisely occupying 
the middle day, there yet remain a 
good many hours of the Sabbath; 
and nothing forbids that the eve 
should find us, as you shall see, at 
a noiseless Festival. 

From a field fronting Crook, on a 
point somewhat elevated, there is 
one of the best views, not only of the 
head, but of the whole body of the 
Lake. On the right flows the Irt, if 
not canopied yet curtained with 
trees; and should the eye pursue 
that silvan stream, it gathers with a 
glance, that may become a gaze, the 
rock-broken greensward of Latter- 
barrow. But on the same side are 
the Skrees—seen here in perspective, 
and somewhat foreshortened; but 
that only adds to their height, and 
from no other point of view are the 
colours more beautiful, more ma- 
jestic outline, more magnificent 
the crowning cliffs. On the other 
side of the Lake, the road to Wast- 
dalehead is seen winding, in obe- 
dience to the bays, which are more 
numerous than any body could sup- 
pose, when looking down the water ; 
and between Over Beck and Nether 
Beck bridges, (we, though not you, 
see both;) dipping into the woods. 
Between these two bridges,—the one 
—the farthest off—at the base of Yew- 
barrow, and the other of Middle Fell, 
—retiring far away up over the beau- 
tiful Bowderdale, are seen ‘many 


mountains, of which the chiéf are’ 


Knot-Ends, the Chair, and Gosforth 
Crags; theseseem to belong to. Yew- 
barrows Belonging rather to Middle 

ell, Vou see those. curious: cones, 
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the Hay Cocks; curious, but magni- 
ficent, at the northern end of which 
is Great Gowder Crag, a vast rock, 
which, observed from more elevated 
stations, seems almost to vie in gran- 
deur with those on the margin of 
Scawfell and the Pikes. But Yew- 
barrow herself is here “ apparent 
Queen.” So soft seems the sweep 
from her crown in the sky to her 
feet in the Lake, that the eye glides 
down it, if you will suffer us to say 
so, like the flight of an easy-descend- 
ing dove. Far off in front is the Great. 
Gable, and round comes the eye by 
the Pikes, Scaw, and Lingmell, till 
it comes back again to the Skrees ; 
and thus have we in vain attempted 
to describe the square or circle, call 
it which ye choose, within which lies 
the gleam of Wastwater, and beyond, 
the tree-tops, having here a grove- 
like look, and seeming, for you can- 
not see its hundred field-enclosures 
with their thousand walls, to make a 
forest of Wastdalehead. 

In the very middle of this field 
fronting Crook, and a few hundred 
yards or less from that ‘village-like 
farmhouse, stands by itself a stately 
Sycamore. We have seen twenty 
cattle whisking their tails uncrowd- 
ed under its umbrage, and so might 
twenty more; though the sycamore, 
you know, is not a tree that spreads 
so wide a shadow as either a lime 
or an oak. Now, under it, will you 
believe us, while we have been wan- 
dering about, astonished at our own 
eloquence in descanting on all the vi- 
sible glories, for the instruction of the 
Adelphi, have the active inmates of 
Crook and Eusthwaite laid out, cir- 
cling the stem, tables and forms, and 
stools and chairs; one of the latter, 
framed of course after the antique 
fashion of the black mahogany oak- 
wood, with high-arched back quaint- 
ly carved, and arms of which the 
elbows grin with griffins, set like a 
throne beside a throne; for Christo- 

her North. For the other, to our 
eft, is for Crook himself; and as 
we sit, the sycamore divides into two 
equal halves lake, mountain; and 
sky; yet still the whole is but one 
landscape, for we can, whenever we 
choose, cut down, in imagination 
in reality may it live a thousand 
years |—the gigantic tree. 
. But the Curate has asked a bless- 
ing, and the‘cups‘and the cakes go 
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round: :Dalesmen do not dine much 
on Sabbath. But they, nevertheless, 
take their meals; and: there: is ono 
other prepared with so little trouble, 
as tea. Baked yesterday, but reheat- 
ed within the hour—thin as wafers, 
but wide as the round of the spa- 
cious gridiron, is not that a beautiful 
pile of oaten bread, fifty farls to the 

und—and crump, crump, crump? 

ut our business now is to “ bury 
the diet, not to praise it ;” and to de- 
scribe, much more to detail the 
viands, might offend the modest 
givers of the feast. 

We have numbered the tenants of 
the silvan tent, and without count- 
ing some sprinklings of children, we 
find that we are as the years of a 
Dumbarton Virgin, thirty and five. 
And among them some of the love- 
liest lasses of Nether Wastdale. That 
is a glorious girl on the left side of 
youn Ritson, who threw nprdding 
ast Whitsuntide at Gosforth. An 
is not she a graceful creature, smi- 
ling a few farther down, between 
the Adelphi, who seem, in the charac- 
ter of the Rival Brothers, already 
wellnigh at their wit’s end? An outer 
circle of bonnets, with ribands of 
all sorts of colours, so blazes round 
us, that we wonder the grass is not 
set on fire. And whatis no less sin- 
gular than beautiful, there are not 
two maidens there—not even these 
fairies who, we have just now been 
told, are twins—with hair of the 
same colour, each pretty head having 
its own hue, from the flaxen fair to 
the coal-black, comprehending all the 
varieties of yellow, brown, and au- 
burn ; while, ’tis in vain to deny it, 
that freckled damsel, with light blue 
eyes, thick neck, and full bosom of 
dazzling whiteness, has received 
from nature, we know not whether in 
love or anger, a fiery-red poll, bushy 
as any wig, though by the stron 
ligatures, you can swear is rooted, 
far back on that bold broad _fore- 
head, the shock of her own. indis- 
putable hair. Crook whispers in our 
ear that she is called the Comet,. 

Ha! a gentle pattering of rain, that 
sets the afternoon birds a-singing,as 
if it were but spring. The bee-mur+ 
mur above our heads, might now al- 
most be called thunder. »: But were 
the shower to faltheavier and heavier 
for hours, not a drop—or but a few 
drops—would dance upon our tables, 
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Hurvying, the children: collectithe 
bonnets, and sportively. putting them 
ons: the: urchins:are: buriedo ino the 


“ :straw-built' sheds.” «Grass, and 
= glitter’; and flowers) unseen 

efore, are set.a-smiling in the dew, 
Come whenceit may, the rain comes 
not from the clouds; for no cloud 
is on the sky above the sycamore. 
Yes—a braided fold lies lower than 
the blue, and thence descends: the 
moisture that, but\for the leaves, 
would not be heard, as itis notseen, 
to fall. How fragrant! For the ort 
has banks of broom, as well as.of 
birches; people can have no noses 
who say wild-flowers have no scent; 
and sweet is the breath of cows. But 
there is breath that is sweeter still; 
for young children are venturing now 
to climb the knees of rosy maidens ; 
and sure enough the blended balm is 
so delightful, that many of the youths 
and virgins cannot choose but be in 
love. Lo! aglory in the far distance 
—up in Wastdale. Sun and shower 
have met there; and seldom have 
we seen such a Rainbow. 

In the old Scottish ballads there 
are many lyrical transitions, which, 
we remember once hearing Cole- 
ridge say, were less frequently, per- 
haps, to be attributed to the feeling 
or genius of the sweet singers of glen 
or wood, pF true it is that they 
were poets of God’s.own making, 
than to the falling out, in the course 
of oral tradition, of intermediate 
passionless verses, which “ memory 
willingly let die;” and hence many 
of those callide juncture which have 
over us the power of inspiration. So 
would it be, were we to print it all, 
in the lapse of years, with this our 
Journal of our Flight to the Lakes. 
Many paragraphs would drop away 
into oblivion; but few, if any such, 
it is to be humbly hoped, are among 
the number to be found in Maga. 
We have drawn our pen through 
them, and they are ready-oblitera- 
ted to the hand of time. , Several of 
that sort—though in themselves, per- 
haps, not unpretty-—intervene in the 
original, manuscript, between the ul- 
timate word in the, preceding para- 

(Rambow.),;.and.the startling 
rst term, of; the:one'yeu are about 
to recite-~a passionate apostrophe. 

‘Art thou thei Evening Star, sole 
Shiner in a sky that might have 
tempted ‘out the: whole starry host 
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from the inmostheavens! Thow hast 
glided: down, all by thyself, to take 
a look of this fair earthi,'as gradually 
itis growing dim) in: the dying day. 
Few:eyes as yet d:thee, for ‘tis 
not, thinks the ordinary observer of 
nature, till another hour of dusk, 
thine allotted time. No wise astro- 
nomer are we, yet, like the shep- 
herds of old on the Chaldean moun- 
tains;'we have studied the stars in a 
natural philosophy of our own; and 
jast now we raised our eyes to hea- 
ven,’ with ‘a sweet suspicion that 
thou in thy beauty wert there; and, 
* Low in thie take soft buriis the even- 
ing star!” 
Lovely, as we seem to near it, the 
trembling shadow there—one thinks 
that erelong the oar might touch it; 
but thou thyself art even as a Spirit, 
that dwell’st in regions “ beyond the 
reaches of our souls,” yet mysteri- 
ously allied, else why made to man 
the idle ‘revelation intimating so 


much, yét explaining: nothing; with 
the future destinies Of thoad hose 
present doom is in the dust!': 
And is)it' possible that Wastwater © 
can be more than three: miles long, 
as laid down onthe map? The dark- 
ening mountains have been so clo- 
sing in-upon us, that we have been 
mistaking the shadows for the shore ; 
but here it is, and from the bow of 
our boat we can step out upon the 
margin. Friends! move on towards 
the house, and Jeave us for an hour 
alone ; 
** For solitude is sometimes best society, 
And a short absence urges sweet return !” 
A dream of old, born of ‘that pen- 
sive smile of moonlight, for her disk 
is in ascension behind the low south- 
ern hills,—a dream of old returns 
upon us, bringing with it the plea- 
sant faces of friends, some of whom 
we can hope but to meet in heaven. 
Here is the Ey where, many years 
ago, was pitched the Angler's Tent. 


Ah me! even now I see before me stand, 
, Among the verdant holly-boughs half-hid, 
“ The fittle radiant airy Pyramid, 
‘Like some wild dwelling built in Fairyland. 


‘As silenitly as gathering cloud it rose, 
And ‘séems a cloud descended on the earth, 
'') Distatbing not the Sabbath-day’s repose, 


Vet gently stirring at the quiet birth 
‘Of every short-lived breeze: the sunbeams greet 

‘' Phe*beauteous stranger in the lonely bay ; 

‘0! Close'te its shading tree two streamlets meet, 

+) Withogentle glide, as weary of their play. 
And in the liquid lustre of the lake 
Tts/image sleeps, reflected far below ; 

, »Sueh image as the clouds of summer make, 
Clear seen. amid the waveless water's glow, 
As slumbering infant stil], and pure.as April snow, 


Wild though the dwelling seem, thus rising fair, 
A sudden stranger ’mid the silvan scene, 
One spot of radiance on surrounding green, , 


Haman it is—and human souls are there! 
Look through that opening in the canvass wall, 
_ Through which by fits the scarce-felt breezes play, ; 
'-—Upon three happy souls fhine aves will fa,” ae 
~ “Pile sunimer lambs are not more’ 
‘eet turf’ all motionless they 1i6/’° '9" ‘oO = 
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Through rocky glen, wild moor, and hanging woed, 
White-flowering meadow, and romantic glade ! 
The sweetest visions of our boyish years 

Come to our spirits with a murmuring tone 
Of running waters,—and one stream appears, 
Remember’d all, tree, willow, bank, and stone ! 
How glad were we, when after sunny showers 
Its voice came to us issuing from the school ! 
How fled the vacant, solitary hours, 

By dancing rivulet, or silent pool ! 

And still our souls retain in manhood’s prime 
The love of joys our childish years that blest ; 
So now encircled by these hills sublime, 

We Anglers, wandering with a tranquil breast, 
Build in this happy vale a fairy bower of rest ! 


Within that bower are strewn in careless guise, 
Idle one day, the angler’s simple gear ; 

Lines that, as fine as floating gossamer, 

Dropt softly on the stream the silken flies ; 
The limber rod that shook its trembling length, 
Almost as airy as the line it threw, 

Yet often bending in an arch of strength 

When the tired salmon rose at last to view, 
Now lightly leans across the rushy bed, 

On which at night we dream of sports by day ; 
And, empty now, beside it close is laid 

The goodly pannier framed of osiers gray ; 

And maple bowl in which we wont to bring 
The limpid water from the morning wave, 

Or from some mossy and sequester’d spring 

To which dark rocks a grateful coolness gave, 
Such as might Hermit use in solitary cave! 


And ne’er did Hermit, with a purer breast, 

Amid the depths of silvan silence pray, 

Than pray’d we friends on that mild quiet day, 
By God and man beloved, the day of rest ! 

All passions in our souls were lull’d to sleep, 

Ev’n by the power. of Nature's holy bliss ; 

While Innocence her watch in peace did keep 
Over the spirit’s thoughtful happiness ! 

We view’d the green earth with a loving look, 
Like us rejoicing in the gracious sky ; 

A voice came to us from the running brook 

That seem’d to breathe a grateful melody. 

Then all things seem’d imbued with life and sense, 
And as from dreams with kindling smiles to wake, 
Happy in beauty and in innocence ; 

While, pleased our inward quiet to partake, 

Lay hush’d, as in a trance, the scarcely-breathing lake. 


Yet think not, in this wild and fairy spot, 

This mingled happiness of earth and heaven, 
Which to our hearts this Sabbath-day was given, 
Think not, that far-off friends were quite forgot. 
Helm-crag arose before our half-closed eyes 
With colours brighter than the brightening dove ; 
Beneath that guardian mount a cottage lies 
Encircled by the halo breathed from Love! 

And sweet that dwelling rests upon the brow 
(Beneath its sycamore) of Orest-hill, 

As if it smiled on Windermere below, 

Her green recesses and her islands still! 
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Thus, gently-blended many a human thought 

With those that peace and solitude supplied, 

Till in our hearts the moving kindness wrought, 
With gradual influence, like a flowing tide, 

And for the lovely sound of human voice we sigh’d. 


And hark! a laugh, with voices blended, stole 
Across the water, echoing from the shore 

And during pauses short, the beating oar 
Brings the glad music closer to the soul. 

We leave our Tent; and lo! a lovely sight 
Glides like a living creature through the air, 
For air the water seems thus passing bright, 

A living creature beautiful and fair ! 

Nearer it glides; and now the radiant glow 
That on its radiant shadow seems to float, 
Turns to a virgin band, a glorious show, 
Rowing with happy smiles a little boat. 
Towards the Tent their lingering course they steer, 
And cheerful now upon the shore they stand, 
In maiden bashfulness, yet free from fear, 

And by our side, gay-moving hand in hand, 
Into our Tent they go, a beauteous sister-band! 


Scarce from our hearts had gone the sweet surprise, 
Which this glad troop of rural maids awoke ; 
Scarce had a more familiar kindness broke 

From the mild lustre of their shining eyes, 

Ere the Tent seem’d encircled by the sound 

Of many voices; in an instant stood 

Men, women, children, all the circle round, 

And with a friendly joy the strangers view’d. 
Strange was it to behold this gladsome crowd 

Our late so solitary dwelling fill; 

And strange to hear their greetings mingling loud, 
Where all before was undisturb’d and still, 

Yet was the stir delightful to our ear, 

And. moved to happiness our inmost blood, 

The sudden change, the unexpected cheer, 
Breaking like sunshine on a pensive mood, 

This breath and voice of life in seeming solitude ! 


Hard task it was, in our small Tent to find 

Seats for our quickly-gather’d company ; 

But in them all was such a mirthful glee, 

I ween they soon were seated to their mind! 

Some viewing with a hesitating look 

The panniers that contained our travelling fare, 
On them at last their humble station took, 

Pleased at the thought, and with a smiling air. 
Some en our low-framed beds then chose their seat, 
Each maid the youth that loved her best beside, 
While many a gentle look, and whisper sweet, 
Brought to the stripling’s face a gladsome pride. 
The playful children on the velvet green, 

Soon as the first-felt bashfulness was fled, 

Smiled to each other at the wondrous scene, 

And whisper’d words they to each other said, 

And raised in sportive fit the shining, golden head ! 


Since that sweet scene, thus sim- the gloaming—mothers, who have 
ply sung, grey heads have been bu- weptthe death of children—widows, 
ried—dark heads growngrey! Maids, who have sat by the saddest of all 
whose faces were as morn, are ma- graves. 
trons now, with countenances like Yet why should we mourn, see- 














ing that all the families in the Dale 
are so happy! Was not that Syca- 
moreanother Tent ? And has not this, 
too, been a pleasant Sabbath ? Yet to 
have enjoyed it, as we have done, is 
felt to have been forgetfulness of 
the more delightful past, nay, worse, 
ingratitude. We could weep to think 
that we have smiled. Oh! heartless 
mirth! and soulless merriment! 
Shallow must be our spirit, with 
whom life’s old affections have been 
so transitory! and the thoughts that 
we once believed steadfast in their 
places as the haunted hills that in- 
spired them, unsubstantial as the 
shadows of shades ! 

What! our dear friend Tyson lin- 
gering among the bushes, and, like 
an eavesdropper, overlistening our 
soliloquy ? But that honest face, at 
all times happy, and at no times joy- 
ous overmuch, has convinced us that 
all this weeping wisdom is almost as 
bad as lau: hin folly; that tis even 
sinful to = thus sorrowful; that 
religion counsels cheerfulness to 
memory, who, pensive often, should 
try never to complain; and that na- 
ture’s self is outraged, sacred as may 
seem the idol-worship, when with 
the living before our eyes to love, 
and be beloved, we vainly consume 
our hearts in lamentation for the un- 
sympathizing dead. 

And see—far wide and high the 
sky is all besprinkled with stars. 
The moon takes care not to let out 
her whole power of light, lest’she 
should obscure the lustre that she 
loves; and is willing now even to 
veil her own radiance with some 
fleecy clouds. You must wonder, 
Tyson, to hear a sensible man like us 
thus maundering about the moon 
and stars. But we cannot bear to 
look at them shining on squares and 
streets, all full of great, staring, wide- 
windowed houses; and here in Wast- 
dalehead we feel the same joy in 
gazing heavenward that you might 
suppose a man to suffer who had 
been couched for a cataract, and as 
soon as his eyes had become able to 
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face the light by experience of a few 
rays softly let in through a chink in- 
to his bedroom, were brought here 
with them, still bandaged, and then 
on the removal of all obstruction, 
of a sudden shewn that sky! 

Lightning! yet so mild, that one 
might call it a flash of moonlight. 
Perfectly harmless, and therefore we 
love it, and look out for its return. 
It seems as if it came from the wing 
of an angel. And there—there—see, 
Mr Tyson, see—a falling star. We 
used to wonder in childhood what 
became of them, and supposed they 
might drop into the sea. The air is 
exceedingly meteorous. For these 
streaks, which we ignorantly ima- 
gined was the Milky Way, are nei- 
ther more nor less than the Northern 
Lights. In high northern latitudes 
mariners have said they have heard 
them rustling—but Parry says he 
never did—nor, alas! poor Ross! 
*Tis beyond all doubt the Aurora 
Borealis. Nothing will induce that 
phenomenon to sit—stand—or lie 
still for so much as one moment— 
mocking the most imaginative eyes 
with ceaseless transmutations. Poets 
have pretended to see there phan- 
tom-knights, in single combat, enga- 
ging in front of opposing battles. 

ut the shew is like nothing in hea- 
ven or earth but itself; and what a 
pity! it has vanished, leaving but 
some dim wrecks behind, character- 
less as common clouds. 

We declare we are at the door. 
Now, our dear and too hospitable 
friend, you must really not insist on 
our taking any supper. A single 
glass, or two at the most, of the old 

ome-brewed will suffice for sleep. 
We must positively start in the morn- 
ing immediately after breakfast, and 
we know, that at this season of the 
year, your hour is seven; perhaps 
you will make it six; for, according 
to the scheme, we shall have a long 
walk before us, and we hope you 
will see us over the Stye into Bor- 
rowdale. 
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Exiezen-the son.of Tamid, the son 
of Koheleth, was the greatest scholar 
in the Dispersion, He knew ten jan- 
guages, was a master of all sciences 
known in.his day, and had baffled in 
disputation all the philosophers of 
the Court of the Emperor ian, 
on whose. memory be sorrow ! 

Such a luminary was required to 
keep up the fallen fame of his coun- 
try, for he lived in disastrous times. 
The bloody sword of Titus had mow- 
ed down his people,like grass be- 
fore the scythe. The ploughshare of 
desolation had: gone over the ruins 
of his  garigus city. Thousands.and 
tens. of thousands, who had esca- 
ped with their lives, and no more 
than their lives, had been driven into 
the uttermost parts of the earth, 
there to struggle with poverty, sor- 
row, and shame. Judea was broken 
down into, the dust, but the, prodi- 
gious learning of Eliezer still threw 
a light on the fallen fortunes of the 
people, and the Jews, of Rome re- 
joiced to. do honour to the name of 
their sage,, Eliezer, the second Da- 
niel, the new, Ezra, the wisest of 
the wise, were the common titles of 
this distinguished man. He was now 
thirty years old, his understanding 
was in its maturity, his knowledge 
at its height, his fame in the mouths 
of all men. But, what man is above 
temptation? Eliezer became arro- 
gant; and finding that none of the 
rhetoricians of the court could with- 
stand the nervousness of his speech, 
and none of the logicians answer the 
subtlety of his reasoning, he suffered 
himself. to be allured into the idea, 
that all human knowledge was with- 
in his grasp, that his. presence of 
mind was incapable of failure, and 
that his genius was made to turn all 
the casualties of life to his, advan- 
tage, justify all extravagance of pro- 
ject,-and out of all hazard extract 
honour. 

The state of his countrymen un- 
der the fierce and cruel government 
of Rome, now formed the subject of 
all his thoughts, and vanity, the true 
tempter of the learned, often drew 
before his mental eye a picture of 
the triumph of his nation, and the 

tenfold triumph of the man by whom 
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its deliverance should be effected. 
Eliezer the Sage was,a striking title, 
but Eliezer the Statesman was some- 
thing. more; and, Eliezer the Deli- 
verer, the successor.of the. Macca- 
bees, the victorious Joshua, the 
Judge of Judah, was still higher. 
His views expanded ;-—what was to 
hinder his march from the deliver- 
ance of Judea, to the expulsion of 
the Roman armies from the East, to 
their overthrow. in Europe, and final- 
ly to the erection ofanew and sacred 
dynasty in Rome. itself, breaking 
down the old altars, abjuring the old 
idolatry, and adopting, by an univer- 
sal and illustrious, conversion, the 
religion of the fathers of Jerusalem ? 
The idea was wild, but the imagina- 
tion in, which,it,.was, formed. was 
wilder, and.the vanity. which nurtu- 
red it, was. wildest of all. 

Eliezer began to sound his coun- 
tryman in Rome; the simplest hepe 
of restoration was enough to. stir 
every heart.among them. He spread 
his, conceptions ‘through: Italy, ten: 
thousand daggers were drawn, at the’ 
first. whisper,;,and. theix,;. wearers: 
swore neyer to sheathe them, but at 
the command of the unknewn cham- 
pion, who still trusted.in the.strong 
fidelity of Jewish hearts, But an- 
other suggestion, spread/a glow ever | 
his eager mind,, Reports of, passing 
pilgrims, from.time.to time, had kept 
up the memory of that,portion.of the 
Jewish people,which once formed 
the Ten Tribes. By some,they were: 
described as a vast, vigorous, and | 
wealthy nation, living, ia.the richest! 
regions beyond. the Armenian moun- 
tains, preserving, their ancient man- 
ners, learning,and wership,and burn-: 
ing with indignation at the slavery 
of their countrymen, under Rome. 
Here was.a force, which, strongly 
stirred. and . wisely, .dizeeted, might, 
be. irresistible by even the colossal: 
strength, of .Reme..,; Eliezer. deter- 
mined to commence the designs of 
his magnificent patriotism by appeal- 
ing to those exiles ; by enlisting their 
sympathy in his cause; and sum- 
moning them to the overthrow of 
the great European tyranny. 

But Eliezer found his ardours on 
this point but feebly shared in Rome, 
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and he seemed likely to be reduced 
to speculation, until one evening, as 
he pondered the subject in his study, 
a stranger was announced, a young 
Hebrew, who briefly told him, that, 
desirous to learn the laws of his 
country, he offered himself as a dis- 
ciple to so illustrious an individual. 
“ But,” said he, “I have one fear. 
I am ignorant, inexperienced, and 
feeble in mind. Wisest of the wise, 
whose fame has reached even the 
remotest corner of the Dispersion of 
Israel, and whose knowledge rises 
above the darkness of mankind, as a 
beacon above the dark waves of the 
ocean, will not such companionship 
be a disgrace to my lord? I, too, am 
named by my father Eliezer; and how 
will it echo in the ears of the faith- 
ful, that under the same roof dwell 
Eliezer the Wise, and Eliezer the 
Fool?” The sage was amused by the 
simplicity of his humble guest; but 
the proudest of the proud could not 
be offended by his humility. His 
knowledge, too, though merely of 
things that had passed under his own 
eyes, might be of some use, and 
Eliezer the Sage enjoyed the whole 
merit of his condescension in recei- 
ving Eliezer the Simple. 

he Ten Tribes came under dis- 
cussion in the course of one of their 
walks under the towering elms of 
the Priscian Hill. The Sage warmed 
with his subject, and pictured with 
the ardour of eloquence the rejoicin 
spirit with which the exiles woul 
hear that the glorious times of their 
country were about to revive; the 
myriads that would inevitably flock 
to the standard of Judah, and the 
irresistible superiority of their hardy 
and vigorous and enthusiastic force, 
when brought into contact with the 
raw levies, and mercenary hostility 
of the troops of Rome. “ How have 
you discovered all this,” said the 
young Hebrew, “ for [know nothing 
of it?”—* It must be so,” said the 
Sage, “for it is human nature, and 
especially the nature of our people. 
They are, even here, hardy, resolute, 
and enthusiastic in every thing, and 
more than all in the cause of their 
country. It is true, that time may 
have worked some change in the 
temperament of men exiled for al- 
most a thousand years; that they 
may have partially forgotten the lan- 
guage, or lost the high and holy im- 
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pulses of the Jew. But we must 
take the facts for granted, till we can 
know better. How to know better, 
constitutes the whole difficulty of 
the case.”—“ I should die before I 
found out the truth,” said the youth, 
with a bend of deep reverence, “ ex- 
cept, indeed, by going to see them.” 
he expedient was vulgar from its 
simplicity. But the more Eliezer 
pondered, the more he brought him- 
self round to the necessity of adopt- 
ing the expedient. He laughed at 
his humble friend’s accidentally stri- 
king upon the point in question. But 
the facts were so essential to the 
project which had occupied so many 
days and —o of his profoundest 
thoughts, and the magnitude of the 
project itself so fully counterbalan- 
ced all individual sacrifices, that the 
Sage resolved to leave his people 
wondering for atime at his absence, 
that they might hail his return asa 
pledge of freedom. The distance, 
the dangers, and the loss of time, 
were nothing compared with the re- 
storation of Israel; and the Sage 
Eliezer,'in as few days as allowed for 
his few preparations, left the gates of 
the capital vanishing behind in morn- 
ing mist, and with his humble friend, 
turned his face towards the great 
storehouse of human wealth, wisdom, 
and sanctity, the Lesser Asia. 
Eliezer himself was what he had 
described his people, enthusiastic, 
and his enthusiasm carried him with- 
out stop across the confines of Italy, 
into the depths of the Pannonian 
forests, from them among the heights 
of the Riphzan chain, and from them 
descending among the exquisite val- 
leys and gushing streams of Eastern 
Greece. But all the enthusiasm that 
ever burned in the bosom of man 
will not feed him when he is hungry, 
nor clothe him when he is naked. 
The forests and the highways had 
equally accomplished the objects of 
leaving the learned Rabbi’s purse 
and person in a dismantled state. 
Here was a contingency for which 
the wisdom of the man who spoke 
ten languages had not thought of 
providing. The travellers entered 
the gates of Byzantium, but their 
magnificent architecture, worthy of 
the future capital of Asia and the 
Earth, and worthy, too, of greater 
things than the capital of either, 
worthy of the heroism and the ge- 
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nius of Greece, was lost upon the 
hungry. 

They passed hastily in, crowded 
among a group of beggars hurrying 
to partake of a distribution of corn, at 
the door of the chief patrician, fol- 
lowed by a troop of Roman cavalry, 
escorting a new governor, whokicked 
and flogged the beggars out of their 
way, Without mercy, and an immense 
herd of swine, which made their way 
through both, without caring for the 
most palpable wrath of either. Elie- 
zer, strong of frame, haughty of heart, 
and fierce with famine, had rushed 
into the centre of the passage, where 
he at length found himself fairly 
brought to a stand by the pressure 
of the crowd. Was he to suffer him- 
self to be trampled on by a rabble, 
beaten with the pike-shafts of a whole 
troop of horse, and rubbed all over 
by five hundred Thracian swine ? 
In the midst of contumely in all the 
suburb tongue, threats and scoffs in 
camp language, and the defilement 
of the abomination of his fathers, 
what was to be done? Never was 
there a master of all the wisdom in 
greater want of a little of it, than at 
that moment. His ten languages 
would not have been worth one of 
the pikes that he saw flourishing 
over the heads of the mob in all di- 
rections. 

In short, the wisest of Rabbis was 
thoroughly perplexed. He turned to 
his humble friend, exclaiming in the 
bitterest accents of the original He- 
brew against the curse of Heathenism, 
which had filled the world with sol- 
diers, beggars, and swine. “ To go 
on,” said he, “ is impossible, in the 
midst of such a crowd; to stop, is 
to have one’s brains beaten out by 
those insolent pagans and their pikes; 
to go back is to be defiled by their 
natural companions, the abomination 
of Israel.’—“ Far be it from me,” 
said his friend, casting his eyes to 
the earth, “ to utter a voice in the 
presence of my lord, the light of his 
people. But when I can neither stop, 
nor go forward nor backward, I try 
to go on one side.” As he spoke the 
words, he pushed his hand against a 
door in the lofty wall, which gave way, 
and Eliezer, making a bound towards 
him, found himself suddenly out of 
theperil, and within a large and rich 
garden. 

Nothing could form a more grate- 
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ful contrast to the scene from which 
the travellers had just been extrica- 
ted. The roses lavishing their beau- 
ty in absolute thickets of bloom,— 
the grapes spreading their pearly and 
purple clusters over the walls—the 
marble terraces, the statues, every 
thing, a Parian fountain of exquisite 
sculpture, in which a nymph from 
the chisel of Praxiteles was tossing 
streams, like showers of silver, in 
the faces of two playful Cupids, for 
daring to rouse her from her slum- 
ber; a succession of arbours of the 
clematis, and all the lovely and ver- 
durous plants that at once spread 
their shade, and breathe odours over 
the burning hours of an oriental 
summer; all looked to the travellers’ 
eyes like a vision of paradise, com- 
pared with the heat, the clamour, the 
choking vapours, the stifling dust, 
and the personal danger, from which 
they were distant, only by a foot of 
granite wall. The great Rabbi in- 
voluntarily thanked his humble 
friend, for his having employed his 
senses so much to the purpose. 
* However,” said he, “ I have no 
doubt that we should have both dis- 
covered it, if those insolent pagans 
had but given us time.” Hissimple 
disciple made no answer ; for at this 
moment, half-a-dozen personages of 
angry looks, and armed with staves, 
scarcely less formidable than the 
pike-shafts, were seen coming down 
upon them in full charge. The tra- 
vellers were instantly surrounded, 
seized, and accused of having broken 
into the grounds for the purpose of 
robbing them of the Smyrnese me- 
lons, expressly intended for the Pree- 
fect’s table. The Rabbi was indig- 
nant at the insult offered to the lu- 
minary of the Sanhedrim. But his 
wrath was of no use. The angry 
gardeners were but the more con- 
vinced of his delinquency. 

Eliezer was by nature eloquent, 
and by habit a first-rate logician. He 
proved, with a torrent of incompa- 
rable language, the impossibility of 
his having known any thing about 
the Przefect or his melons, and fairly 
outreasoned all the wisdom of their 
cultivators. But his very eloquence 
was fatal to his cause. The honest 

rdeners shook their heads, con- 
ceived that they had caught a lawyer, 
and thereupon ee 
that the question of his knayery was 
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beyond dispute. They proceeded to 
drag him forward; but whether to 
suspend him from one of the peach- 
trees that overhung the spot with 
such shadowy luxuriance, or to 
drown him in the river that poured 
in such crystal freshness through 
the arbours, was evidently the only 

int now waiting for decision. 

liezer cast a parting look at his fel- 
low-traveller; it told the very pro- 
found of perplexity. 

This was no time for ceremonial. 
His friend, whose silence had earn- 
ed for him the fortunate distinction 
at that time of being overlooked, or 
at worst, of being considered only as 
the tool of his more brilliant asso- 
ciate, now pushed forward into the 
crowd, and said, “ Master, why 
should we not tell what brought us 
into Byzantium at all?” There was 
something in the simplicity of the 
language, or of the speaker, which 
pleased the men of the spade. It 
was, at least, more in their own 
style than the fine Roman periods of 
his eloquent friend. They stopped 
to hear him out. They were amused 
by the folly of two men attempting 
to make their road good through the 
world, only to find out a colony of 
miserable Jews. They burst out 
into roars of rustic merriment at the 
oddities of their travel, were delight- 
ed with the chances of their being 
starved, and could not restrain their 
laughter at hearing that their whole 
wardrobe consisted of the clothes on 
their half-naked limbs. Compassion, 
however, at last began to find its way, 
when laughter was tired. They ad- 
vised the travelling sage to go home 
again as soon as “so great a block- 
head could find his way;” and 
above all, to beware of being again 
found among melon beds in the 
napaumnass of Byzantium; but 
to his friend, they offered the high- 
est promotion within their gift, pro- 
nounced him to have more brains 
than a hundred of such talkers, told 
him that he was even worthy to bea 
Byzantine gardener, and promised 
him the first vacant spade. 

The Rabbi was, if the truth must 
be told, intolerably mortified. But 
his neck was spared. He was not to 
float above the heads of mankind 
from the boughs of the peach-tree, 
nor to sail beneath their feet down 
the limpid depths of the river. There 


was some comfort even in this. But 
he made a vow in his soul, to be ex- 
posed to no more comparisons if he 
could, and get rid of his downcast 
friend on the earliest opportunity. 
He, however, heard with some de- 
gree of gratification, his refusal of 
the tempting offer of preferment. A 
thousand miles still lay between him 
and the nearest settlement of his lost 
countrymen. The forests, rivers, 
and barbarism through which he had 
already passed, had stripped him of 
his money, turned his robes into 
shreds, and his feet into an epitome 
of every pang of fever, cramp, and 
the actual cautery. European tra- 
vel had given him a foretaste of the 
progress over the rugged plains of 
Asia Minor, the marshes of Babylon, 
the chain of Caucasus, and the sands 
of Parthia, which seriously diminish- 
ed his fondness for solitary journey- 
ing. He therefore took his depar- 
ture, glad to find his humble friend 
following him ; and even not sorry 
to see that friend’s arms loaded, by 
the bounty of the gardeners, with a 
melon worthy of the Preefect’s own 
most luxurious hour. 

The melon was destined to be of 
good service. The sun was hot, and 
they sat down to rest together under 
the walls of a sumptuous house, of 
which all the doors and windows 
were open to catch a breath of air. 
A group of slaves were loitering out- 
side the portico. They surrounded 
the melon-bearer, and offered to 
make a purchase on the spot. 

The Sage suggested, that they 
should realize the value of their mer- 
chandise as soon as possible. 

“ No doubt,” whispered his friend 
in turn; “ but in my country, the 
customer that you look out for, is a 
very different person from the cus- 
tomer that looks out for you.” 

“ Simpleton,” exclaimed the Rab- 
bi, “ your melon will not keep above 
a day; and unless you take what 
these fellows offer, we must starve.” 

The remonstrance seemed to be 
thrown away upon the melon-bearer, 
who had risen, apparently attracted 
by the sound of a lute, and some 
sweet voices singing within an open 
chamber, at some distance. He sta- 
tioned himself under the window, 
listening. ; 

The chamber was stately ;—a pavi- 
lion of silk, green as the leaf of the 
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vine that curled and festooned round 
it, and beneath that pavilion, a ban- 
quet, whose gold and onyx vases 
alone might have made the revenue 
of an Asiatic king; but now, made 
the property or the plunder of the 
gallant Tribune, commander of the 
twenty-third legion. Down the sides 
of the table were seated a long line 
of the young and fair of Byzantium, 
listening to the alternate chant and 
recitation of a group of Greek min- 
strels, performing a scene from the 
Electra. Even the grave ears of the 
Rabbi were soothed by the delicious 
harmony ; and as the richness of the 
verse sunk into his soul, he dreamed 
of glory once more. But there were 
other thoughts dawning on his ex- 
cited spirit. In Italy he had left be- 
hind him one, to whom even his 
= of understanding was made to 

ow; Eliezer had a heart, though it 
had been buried under a weight of 
folios, and that heart could some- 
times remind him, that though speak- 
ing ten languages, he could feel the 
delightful weakness that, more than 
all the sensations of human nature, 
raises us above, or sinks us below, 
the level of man. 

The diamond eyes of Narishna, 
the daughter of his neighbour Jaran, 
had taught him a lesson which often 
confused his philosophy; and the 
keenest struggle which his depar- 
ture from Rome had cost even his 
arrogant and daring spirit, was the 
necessity of leaving this exquisite 
creature, without disclosing to her 
the secret that was often nearly an 
overmatch for his philosophy. In 
the half dream into which the har- 
mony lulled him, the name of the 
beloved stole from his heart to his 
lips. His conscience instantly smote 
him. The offence might not be much 
for a man of thirty, and in the full 
animation of the passions ; but what 
was it for a Rabbi of the first re- 
nown, a walking repository of the 
wisdom of the wise, the future liber- 
ator of his country, and now a heroic 
pilgrim, travelling through sands 
ca snows, fire and water, for her 
unequalled cause? 

In the mean time, his simple asso- 
ciate had drawn the ¢ from his 
shoulders, uncovered the melon to 
the day, and approached it towards 
the casement. The odour was con- 
veyed into the apartment with the 





current of air. It was delicious. All 
recognised the perfume of a fruit 
which the Preefect kept with prover- 
bial jealousy for himself. It was 
the only luxury wanting to the luxu- 
rious board that now lay spread be- 
fore the gallant Legionary. He or- 
dered its instant purchase. Butthe 
possessor was found to be reluctant. 
The Tribune, indignant at the delay, 
rose from his couch, and advanced 
to the window, to see whether the 
head of the refuser was worth the 
edge of a Roman sword. But his 
steps were suddenly surrounded, 
his wrath was softened, and _ his 
sword confined in its sheath by a 
circle of fair hands, enough to have 
fettered the ire of Mars himself. 
The simple merchant and his mer- 
chandize were obviously and equally 
at his mercy. But the Roman was 
in a scene and an hour of tender- 
ness. He took a purse from his belt, 
and flung it out, in the midst of a 
chorus of sweet approbation and 
sweeter smiles, worth ten times the 
money. The melon was duly de- 
livered, and deserved all its applause. 
The simple traveller glided away 
before it had gone the round of 
the table; evidently from some 
knowledge that the generosity of 
Roman Tribunes seldom lasted 
much longer. Eliezer, for once not 
disposed to dispute, walked after 
him, straight to and through the city 
gunn. His companion now counted 
is day’s profits. The purse con- 
tained ten times the sum that had 
been offered in the first instance. 

“ You have made the wiser bar- 
gain after all,” observed the sage. 

“1 do not know that,” answered 
his disciple; “ but, in my country, 
we never sell if we can help it, till 
our commodity is asked for; and 
always prefer the master to the 
slave.” 

The price of this day’s merchan- 
dise supplied the means of carrying 
the: travellers through Asia Minor. 
It was frugally used; and in a cli- 
mate where the sky saves the trou- 
ble of a canopy to the bed, and the 
leaves of nectarines and jasmines 
make excellent coverlets, they dis- 
pensed but little for shelter, night 
or day. Their money accordingly 
staid withthe, till it saw them 
fairly embarked for the coast of 
Tripolis, and there the last coin took 
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leave of them on the shore, and re- 
turned to circulate from the hands 
of porters, into the hands of collec- 
tors of the revenue, from them 
into the hands of the men and maid- 
ens of the Prefect’s palace, who 
had the care of petitions from the 
collectors for promotion, from them 
into the hands of the Prefect, who 
sold the promotion, and from them 
into the Lends of the original Tri- 
bune, for connivance. 

The Rabbi and his companion 
landed at the foot of the Anti-Liban- 
us, in the exact condition for climbing 
the lofty range that shuts out Asia 
Minor from Syria, or for climbing 
any other precipice of marble that 
encumbers the globe. They were 
thin as lizards, were taught to live 
almost upon air, and were altogether 
disburthened of clothes, merchan- 
dise, and money. The prospect be- 
fore them now began to be formi- 
dable. Both looked terribly cast 
down. But Eliezer’s bold nature 
triumphed in difficulties, and he was 
besides a little ashamed of havin 
subsisted solong upon the mere goo 
luck of a being so confessedly his 
inferior in acquirements and ability 
as his follower. As they stood on 
the summit of Lebanon, and looked 
down on the lovely expanse of coun- 
try reaching from the foot of the 
mountains to Damascus—“ Now, my 
young friend,” said the Sage, “I 
may soon repay you some of your 
money. In three days time we shall 
be in Damascus, if we can beg our 
way so far. There a Rabbi goes 
for something. Barbarism is not suf- 
fered to carry all before it, as in the 
last thousand miles of rock and 
swamp that we have travelled toge- 
gether. Her people are polished, the 
rulers humane, the lawyers magnani- 
mous, and even the priests learned.” 

“T had rather hear that they were 
charitable,” said his simple friend, 
“for if they are not, we must starve 
in the streets.” 

“ Set your mind at rest upon that 

int,” was the Sage’s reply. “I 

ave not studied the laws of Moses, 
Solon, and Numa, written commen- 
taries on the government of every 
kingdom of Asia, and been master of 
ten languages, to starve in the streets 
of any city, but a city of white bears 
or Byzantine gardeners.” 

They descended the mountain, and 
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entered that matchless valley which 
well earned its name, the garden of 


Syria. For the three days, they 
travelled through a labyrinth of vine- 
yards and orange groves. The date 
hung its golden bunches over their 
heads; the pomegranate rolled its 
purple globes at their feet ; the olive 
melted at their touch; and the fig, 
blue as sapphire, and tender as the 
lip of the maidens of Alraschid, 
wooed their taste with its aromatic 
ripeness. Here at least they could 
not starve. But life was not to be 
lingered out even among the figs of 
the valley of Damascus, and they 
pushed onward for the gates of the 
renowned city of the oriental graces, 
Luckily for their progress, the 
Mouali Bedouins, on the very day of 
their view from the Libanus, had 
marched in the same direction, and 
been cut up by the cavalry of the 
Legion quartered in Damascus, and 
sent head foremost into the desert, 
with the loss of half their Sheiks, and 
what they felt much more, all their 
horses and camels. The Romans 
had surprised them by a march round 
the right of the Bahar el Margi, while 
their Sheik, a venerable and pugna- 
cious warrior and idiot, had sworn 
by his beard to cut off the head of 
any man who looked for them on any 
road but the left. Their expedition 
throve accordingly, and the vener- 
able Sheik left his own skeleton, with 
those of two thousand of his fellow 
heroes, as an amusement to the 
jackals, and a warning to his suc- 
cessors, that there were two ways 
round the Bahar el Margi. The af- 
fair had been finished just two hours 
before the travellers passed ; the day 
was now done, the roar was hushed, 
the blood was dry; the trumpet of 
the Legionaries was lost in distance 
among the gushes of the evening air, 
and as far as the eye could reach, a 
long gleam of gold, like @ stream of 
ore flowing from its furtiaeé; shewed 
where the cavalry were ‘entering the 
gates of Damascus, with their hel- 
mets blazing in the western sun. 
The two thousand grinning war- 
riors of the desert were now in no 
condition to be feared by the travel- 
ler; the heavy blade of the Roman 
horseman had cured all their propen- 
sities to plunder ; and if Eliezer had 
worn a turban of gold, and a cuirass 
of diamond, he might have walked 
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through the two thousand without a 


fear. The time was even come, when 
the Arab himself might be spoiled, 
and Eliezer’s glance was caught by a 
prodigious emerald on the hilt of the 
Sheik’s scimitar. 

“ We may as well,” said he to his 
companion, “ rescue this weapon 
from the dust, or the paw of the 
jackal. It may belong to some Ro- 
man noble of rank, and thus, by re- 
storing it, we may secure the protec- 
tor, of whom no two men stand 
more in need than ourselves this 
day ; or we may find it to be the pro- 

erty of some honest man who has 
Sead rendered poor by its loss; or if 
neither should be the ease, we may 
find its use in defending our own 
heads from the robber; or even sell 
it, if we are reduced to the neces- 
sity.” 

“The reasons are many and excel- 
lent, as become the wisdom of my 
lord,” mildly observed his quiet friend. 
“But in my country the old men say, 
My son, leave the robber and his 
goods to take care of themselves.” 

Eliezer was by no means convin- 
ced; he saw that the emerald was 
beautiful, and the blade of the sci- 
mitar true Damascus. 

“ Death,” said he, “ transfers all 
property ; why not a Bedouin’s ? That 
is law, all over the globe. Why shall 
a fine work of art, an incomparable 
stone, and an useful weapon, be left 
to decay, if we want it ?” 

“ If”— echoed the son of simpli- 
city, and followed Eliezer. The sage 
wrapped the scimitar in his cloak, 
and strode on, impatient to reach this 
place of fame and fortune. 

The city of Damascus has been, in 
all ages, a noble and a beautiful city, 
but in the days of this journey, it 
united the elegance of Greek taste, 
the grandeur of Roman opulence, 
the delights of oriental luxury. All 
was pomp and pleasure, superb 
pomp and lavish pleasure. The poets 
and minstrels of the East crowded 
round the footstool of the stately 
Proconsul, who had succeeded to the 
stately Satrap, as he had succeeded 
to the stately King. Eliezer rejoiced 
in the coming opportunity of shew- 
ing that his genius was not utterly 
worthless for getting his bread; an 
impression which had been of late ra- 
ther painfully growing over his mind. 
Damascus was the region of lawyers, 
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and the Rabbi announced himself ag 
prepared to give lectures on all the 
codes of mankind. 

On the very day when he had first 
collected an auditory, and was astoe 
nishing them with the endless va- 
riety of his quotations, the bold de- 
cision of his dogmas, and the inex- 
haustible copiousness of his elo- 
quence, his lecture was broken off 
by the rushing of a crowd into the 
room, calling for justice. Toalaw- 
yer a new case is irresistible, and 
Eliezer, inwardly exulting in the op- 
portunity of bringing his acquire- 
ments to the test, ordered the man 
to state his case. Nothing could be 
plainer. He had sold his paternal 
house, in the olive grounds to the 
north of the city, to an Abyssinian. 
The Abyssinian, in pulling down the 
wall of one of the chambers, had 
struck his pick-axe upon a chest. 
The lid of the chest flew open, and 
out tumbled ten thousand ounces of 
gold. The seller now demanded the 
ten thousand ounces as his property. 
The buyer refused to give them up, 
and upon this the injured party 
came, demanding the authority of 
the newly arrived sage. Eliezer re- 
volved his memory, and after stating 
the fiftieth case which bore upon the 
question, had decided it in his fa- 
vour; when a clamour at the door 
announced the arrival of the Abyssi- 
nian. The new litigant was by no 
means disposed to let the cause go 
against him for want of rage, protes- 
tations, and appeals to all beneath the 
stars. 

He was a tall and muscular fel- 
low, of the true Galla breed, fero- 
cious as a tiger, and as full of angry 
grimace asababoon. He stalked up 
and down the spacious room while 
he detailed his grievances, furious 
with rage against his adversary, like 
a wild beast ready to be let loose on 
a crinrinal; and the significant ges- 
ture with which he from time to 
time approached the Rabbi himself, 
pointing to his neck with one hand, 
while he brandished a huge two- 
edged Abyssinian knife with the 
other, might have shaken the judicial 
nerve of a less intrepid distributor of 
right and wrong. But the case must 
be gone over again, and the Abyssi- 
nian, subtle as a wild-cat, brought so 
many evidences of the sale, of its be~ 
ing a sale of the whole possession 
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and property, and appealed so end- 
lessly to the customs of his own 
country and every other, that the 
audience began to take his side, and 
Eliezer found himself, for the mere 
purpose of satisfying the audience, 
compelled to plunge into precedents 
once more. But what two succes- 
sive glances at any case in law ever 
saw it in the same point of view? 
The great jurist discovered, in the 
course of his argument, an authority 
on the opposite side; another soon 
transpired. Atlength, perplexed by 
his own knowledge, in infinite vexa- 
tion, and with the utter ruin of his 
renown staring him in the face, he 
pronounced for the Abyssinian. 

The decision produced a shout 
from the party on his side. The man 
of Damascus was now furious in his 
turn, heswore by the mustachio of ten 

enerations of forefathers, that the 
judge who decided against him must 
have taken a bribe from the enemy, 
and that the insult to both himself and 
justice was only to be wiped out by 
blood. Eliezer now indignantly rose, 
to leave the matter between them- 
selves. But the Abyssinian spran 
up to his side, and, dagger in hand, 
commanded him, as a decider of the 
laws, toregister the decision, which 
he would forthwith carry before the 
Roman Governor. The clamour now 
swelled among those intemperate 
sons of a fiery clime more violently 
than ever, reproaches were shower- 
ed, and daggers drawn on all sides. 
In the midst of this tumult, Eliezer, 
in miserable anxiety, and hopeless 
of escaping from such a generation 
of lunatics with life, saw, and delight- 
ed to see, the simple face of his fel- 
low-traveller struggling its way 
through the avel. “What is the 
meaning of all this ?”’ he asked breath- 
lessly, as he came within hearing of 
the unlucky Sage. “I know not, I 
know nothing,’ was the answer, 
“ but that I am in the midst of a knot 
of madmen, and that law is thrown 
away upon them.” 

* Will my lord let me sit by his 
side for a moment, and at least we 
may make the better retreat when 
we are together?” said his friend. 
The hand was held out, was grasped, 
and Eliezer the Simple was for once 
seated side by side with Eliezer the 
Sage. 

A new judge, was the popular 
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outcry, as they saw his unpretend- 
ing physiognomy calmly looking 
round the crowd; “any judge rather 
than that puzzle-headed blockhead, 
who blows hot and cold every half 
hour,” cried the party of th man of 
Damascus. 

“ Well then,” said the Abyssinian, 
proud of his triumph, “ toshew you 
how little I depend on chance for my 
rights, I shall give up this solemn ass, 
who was ignorant enough to give 
sentence against me, without hearing 
my case; and now, most learne 
judge, who are not worthy to comb 
my camel’s tail, come down, and let 
this honest fellow, who seems to 
have some common sense, settle the 
question once for all.” 

Eliezer felt every syllable like a 
drop of poison on his heart. He 
scorned the rabble before him, ’tis 
true. He knew them to be base, 
brutal, and ignorant as their own 
swine. But he was not the more pre- 
pared for their contempt; and to be 
scorned by even the rabble of Da- 
mascus, seemed to him the last step 
in the scale of human humiliation. 

He sat with his brow plunged in 
his hand, while his quiet associate 
made the parties repeat their story. 
At the close, he simply said, “ I am 
no lawyer.” “ So much the better,” 
was the cry of the multitude; “ we 
have had enough of Jaw in that ba- 
boon by your side.” Eliezer the 
Wise writhed. “ But, my friends, let 
me only ask two questions,” said 
Eliezer the Simple. “ Whatis the price, 
an ounce, of gold in Damascus ?” He 
was answered by a hundred voices. 
“ And what was the price at which 
you bought your house ?” he asked 
the expectant Abyssinian. “ A thou- 
sand pieces of gold,” was the answer. 
“I can bring,” he added, “ witness- 
es by the score to prove that I 
paid the money. And here is the 
contract itself.’ He handed it up to 
the new judge, who looked over it 
with a careful eye. “ You have made 
an undoubted purchase,” said he; 
“ but though I find here a great deal 
about chambers, wells, and olive 
grounds, you have not yet given me 
the contract for the purchase of the 
ten thousand ounces of gold.” The 
Abyssinian stared. “ And yet,” said 


the judge, “a bargain by which you 
were to buy gold at the tenth part 
of the price in.the bazaar was well 
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worth your mentioning.” “ My men- 
tioning! By the head of the Nile,” 
exclaimed the Abyssinian, angry at 
the delay, “ how could I mention 
what I did not know?” “ Friend,” 
said the judge, turning to the man 
of Damascus, “ are you in the habit 
of selling gold for the tenth part of 
its value? What then induced you to 
sell your gold to this Abyssinian ?” 
“1 never sold him a grain, so may I 
swallow this dagger, hilt and all,” 
said the fellow, brandishing it as if 
to make good his words against all 
repugnants. “ Why, 2 my 
friends,” said the judge, rising, “ in 
all simplicity, I think that as the first 
possessor never sold the gold, and 
the second never bought it, there 
seems to have been no sale what- 
ever.” Never was decision hailed 
with fiercer applause. The man of 
Damascus leaped upon the bench, 
threw his arms round his neck, and 
proclaimed him a Daniel, a Zoroas- 
ter, a judge of the first magnitude ! 
The Abyssinian, though angry at his 
reverse, yet, partly from discovering 
the justice of the case, and partly 
from seeing the uselessness of resist- 
ing the universal opinion, kept his 
scimitar in its sheath, and walked 
away with a heavy heart, wishing all 
second trials and straight-forward 
judges in the bottom of the Red Sea. 
The grateful landlord insisted on 
carrying the assertor of his rights to 
his dwelling, treated him there like 
a proconsul, covered him with the 
most sumptuous robes which his 
new wealth could command, and on 
his departure compelled him to ac- 
cept a heavy purse of the gold ac- 
quired by what all Damascus de- 
clared to be his supreme knowledge 
of the law! Eliezer was smitten to 
the earth, yet still more by the ho- 
nours of his companion than by his 


. own disgrace. The world seemed to 


frown upon him in all quarters, and 
his lofty brows amply returned the 
frown. Damascus now spread ‘out 
its glories before him in vaim; he 
saw every thing yellow; he was 
jaundiced from top to toe. He walk- 
ed through the Bezestein, filled as it 
was with all the opulence of the 
East, with jewelled caparisons, gol- 
den cups, diamond girdles, and the 
purple of the Mediterranean embroi- 
dered in all the thousand flowers that 
perfume the airs of Asia. He pre- 


nounced all beggarly. He saw the 
procession of the Proconsul bringin 
the image of Vesta, newly arrive 
from Rome, to its temple on the 
beautiful hill that overlooks the city. 
Italy and the East had expended their 

omps on the procession. Greece 

ad made a monument for herself in 
the exquisite architecture of the tem- 
ple. Eliezer saw nothing in the pro- 
cession but a tinsel train of liveried 
mountebanks, and in the temple but 
a gewgaw theatre of a dull panto- 
mime. 

The world was now before him 
again, and in a fit of mingled de- 
spondency and indignation, the mas- 
ter of ten languages, and all the 
codes of the earth, wished Damascus 
buried in the snows of Lebanon, or 
turned into the rocks of the Hindoo 
Koosh. He now recollected, too, that 
though men may stand still, time is 
on the wing; and he had now lost 
half-a-year of the renown of a leader 
of the ten tribes. He now determi- 
ned to shorten the way to the seat of 
his countrymen as much as possible, 
and, striking straight across the hills 
by Diarbekir, thence descend to the 
dwellings of Israel in Irak. His fel- 
low-traveller offered no objection to 
the route, further than observing 
that the beaten way was sometimes 
found the shortest, and that the tra- 
veller who was slain on the road 
made the slowest of all journeys, 
for he would not reach home for a 
thousand years. Eliezer looked with 
natural scorn on the feebleness of 
form which seemed to have inspired 
this cautious idea, and without con- 
descending to confute it, instantly 
rushed forward across the road of the 
caravans. The season was made for 
their expedition; the air had the light 
and sweet spirit that comes like a 
new principle of pleasure into the 
system ; his whole frame felt elastic ; 
and when he ascended the first hill, 
and saw the rich and variegated 

lain, the continued garden that lay 
Coemene him and the hated scene of 
his discomfiture, he congratulated 
himself on the self-control and reso- 
lution which had carried him at once 
out of the track of man. 

The spot where they rested for the 
night is proverbial to this hour, for 
one of the finest prospects of Asia. 
The sun went down in glory and in 
gold on the distant city, covering the 
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plain with a floating veil of the most 
glowing purple, but lighting up the re- 
moter masses of the Antilibanus, like 

yramids of a thousand-coloured 
Sonnse. The shades of cedars and 
the tamarisk overhung a fountain 
that murmured repose; the breeze 
came whispering among the blos- 
soms, and shaking out their perfumes 
at every wave; the nightingale sat on 
every bough, and all nature seemed 
like one vast altar of incense offered 
up in the hour of rest and prayer to 
the sun as king of all. Eliezer’s lofty 
spirit, restored to its full vigour by 
the scene, luxuriated in the thoughts 
of triumph ; he had now accomplish- 
ed two thousand miles of his jour- 
ney. “ Pass but those hills,” said he, 
as he pointed to a long succession 
of el behind which the moon 
ascended from the Persian valleys, 
studding every pinnacle with opal, 
“and we plunge down into Azerbi- 
jan, a province where our only ob- 
struction will be fields choked with 
luxuriance, and villages oppressive 
with hospitality. From its border, 
the Greater Irak lies before us, and 
there our journey will be completed. 
Then we shall find our brethren re- 
joicing to hear from our lips intelli- 
gence of their fathers in the capti- 
vity, and rejoicing still more in the 
prospect of avenging our long inju- 
ries on the profane and profligate 
tyrants of Israel.” His fellow-tra- 
veller was silent, but at length said, 
“TI know nothing, but that we are 
not going home.” A shower of ar- 
rows that came through a thicket 
loaded with buds of amaranth, broke 
short the speech. The shower was 
followed by a wild howl, and the 
howl by an apparition of a troop of 
savage-looking men, who bounded on 
all sides through this loveliest of all 
bowers, like tiger cats. Eliezer saw 
his companion wounded, and on the 
ground ; flew to his side, and was in 
the same moment stretched along 
with him by the blow of a club. 
When he recovered his senses, he 
saw his unlucky friend in the hands 
of the savages, yet struggling to hold 
back the arm of a huge Nubian, 
strong as a buffalo, and black as 
night, who stood poising his lance to 
send it through a mortal part of the 
= Sage. Eliezer, still stunned, 

ut resolute to the last, could only 
exert his remaining strength to pluck 





‘Aug. 
out the scimitar from his cloak, and 
feebly wave it against the robber, 
The Nubian’s wrath swelled at the 
sight, his eye darted fire, and with a 
fierce execration, shaking his help. 
less captive from his arm, he made a 
bound forward to give the mortal 
blow. But in the interval, brief as it 
was, he saw the hilt of the sword 
omen to his hand. The young 

ebrew had taken it from the grasp 
of his fainting friend ; and ment that 
as a purchase of life, which could no 
longer be its defence. The hilt was 
a treaty of peace in itself. The mag. 
nificent sapphire sparkled in the eye 
of the savage; but, Nubian as he 
was, he had learned more of the ways 
of the world than to desire any 
sharers in his prize ; and to avoid its 
attracting other admiration than his 
own, he seized it at once, twisted 
the hilt deep within the hrown folds 
of his alhaik, left his vanquished 
enemy on the ground, and with a 
valedictory spurn darted into the 
thicket once more. Eliezer saw that 
his life was saved by the promptitude 
of his humble friend, and, for the 
first time, he trusted his tongue with 
an acknowledgment of his gratitude. 

But rapid as the whole transaction 
was, it had not been so rapid as to 
escape the falcon glance of Abdulal 
Maleck, the young handsome Sheik 
of the band. The Nubian was still 
struggling his way through the en- 
tangling net of oranges and myrtles 
that had for ages made the canopy 
of the hill, when the nervous grasp 
of the young Sheik was round his 
throat. Surprised, and conscious 
of his crime against the laws of 
the Desert from time immemorial, 
he made no resistance, but was drag- 
ged back to undergo the process 
of the tribe. The scimitar was in- 
stantly torn from his cloak. But 
the general exclamation of wonder 
at its brilliancy was lost in the 
wild sorrow, and wilder rage, that 
burst from the young Sheik. “ By 
the beard of my fathers! where is the 
villain who was guilty of the blood 
of the Bein Talib ?”’ he shrieked out, 
as he sprang to the spot where Elie- 
zer Jay still unable to rise, and tend- 
ed by the care of his simple friend. 
The unlucky scimitar had belonged 


to the father of the Sheik; and the 


glance that passed from the Sage’s 
almost dying eye, told his compa- 
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nion how much wiser he had been, 
if he had taken his advice, and left 
the robber’s weapon where he had 
left his corpse. 

But reflection was now too late. It 
was in vain for him to protest that he 
was innocent of the blood of any Arab 
within the round of the earth. The 
evidence to the contrary was before 
them all. ‘ Will any man who has 
the blood of the Bein Ishmael in his 
veins, believe that my father would 
have ever given up his sword but 
with his life,” was the first appeal of 
the furious warrior. It was unan- 
swerable. “ And what but the death 
of these swine can be the punishment 
of his murder?” was the second. 
Every lance was instinctively pointed 
against the breasts of the travellers. 
All seemed over with their journey 
and their lives. But the clamour 
had raised a third party. The tents 
of the tribe were pitched behind the 
hill. The women heard the acclama- 
mation at their Sheik’s speech. They 

oured down, headed by the fair and 
figh-blooded Farsani, the Sheik’s 
wife, and, by virtue of the sex, his 
unquestionable —— The affair 
was now to be settled before a new 
tribunal. Farsani expeditiously took 
judgment into her own hands, and, 
resolved on reversing the sentence, 
be it what it might, loudly declared, 
that where there were so many wi- 
dows in the tribe, it was absurd to 
put young men to death, and that 
while they wanted slaves to drive 
their flocks to pasture and fold, a 
wretched Jew, however crippled, 
who cost nothing, would serve the 
purpose as well as a negro who would 
cost acow. The women all insisted 
that this was the true version of the 
law ; stayed execution, and ordered 
the submissive Sheik to listen to rea- 
son, and march his prisoners back to 
the camp. 

Eliezer was nowin tenfold despair. 
He was a slave, a cripple, and a cow- 
herd for life. He cast himself on the 
flinty ground, and exclaimed against 
the infinite malice of fortune; through 
the night and through the day, he lay 
like Job, refusing to be comforted. 
His fellow-traveller had, in the mean- 
time, put himself under the orders of 
the Sheik’s princess; shewed her a 
new way of preparing lentil soup, 
which established his character 
among the horde at once; and when 


the sunset brought him back to the 
rock where the unlucky Sage sat, still 
wringing his hands and throwing dust 
upon his broad forehead, he brought 
with him a portion of the soup, which 
even the fastidious grief of the man 
of ten languages acknowledged to be 
consoling. “ But here we are for 
ever,” said he, when his hunger had 
left him time to think of his sorrows, 
“ chained till our dying day, among 
a gang of plunderers, the slaves of 
slaves, the hewers of wood and draw- 
ers of water to a rabble of barba- 
rians!” The moon was again rising 
over the cliffs, that but twenty-four 
hours before had dazzled them with 
a vision of paradise ; they were now 
transformed into the battlements of 
an eternal prison. His simple friend 
pointed to the luminary, as its edge, 
gently waning, hung, like the curve 
of a scimitar, suspended on the mar- 
ble horizon. 

“ Weare in the power of the Bein 
Ishmael, ’tis true,” said he, “ but the 
Sheik Abdul is in the power of the 
fair Farsani, and that moon was at 
the full last night; you see what she 
is now. Woman may have her chan- 
ges even in the desert.” 

Eliezer was concocting a match- 
less train of premises and conclu- 
sions, to prove that the old compari- 
son of woman to the moon, was too 
old for this day of the earth, and that 
their captivity would last till it left 
them in the grave, when he was in- 
terrupted by a messenger from the 
wife of the Sheik. Eliezer was still 
overlooked. The message was for 
the young Hebrew. The complexion 
and the cookery of his friend had not 
been lost on the vivid Farsani. She 
had now sent for the simple traveller 
to assist her in taking a midnight 
march across the Desert, with whose 
knowledge she had no intention of 
embarrassing the intellects of the 
Sheik. The alternative of a refusal 
was instant hanging on the princess’s 
tent-pole. Eliezer, for once, gave 
up the arrangement into the hands 
of his companion, who simply obser- 
ved, that as if they ever hoped to 
escape, it must be through the air, 
or on the back of a camel, they might 
as well take the midnight march. 

Midnight came, dark as ebony, and 
wild as the Bein Ishmael themselves. 
Thunder roared, rain fell in deluges, 
the wind tossed the arms of the oaks 
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and cedars through the air like 
straws. But the storm had its uses, 
the young Sheik heard nothing of 
the packing of his choicest vestures, 
his carbine, and his purses, on the 
back of his favourite dromedary, by 
the hands of his wife, nor of the un- 
tethering of his two mares, fleet as 
ostriches, and patient as the tortoise, 
from the tent-pole beside his pillow. 
Opium and Shiraz wine had relieved 
him of the pangs of parting, and 
when his bold, raven-tressed, and 
ebon-eyed spouse had left him twen- 
ty leagues behind, he was still as 
happy and as deep in dreams, as if 
she were still the guardian angel of 
his slumbers. 

The coursers deserved their fame; 
they rushed along with the speed of 
wind. Before daylight they had 
threaded the passes of the Curdistan 
bills,and the noon found them bound- 
ing on untired through the flowery 
pastures of Hamadan. The shadows 
of the hills at last began to lengthen, 
and though the Arab’s stud seemed 
willing to have galloped along till 
doomsday, their riders were ready 
to drop from their saddles with fa- 
tigue. The ruins of a caravansera, 
flaring in the sunbeams, like a pile of 
burning bricks, were hailed by all 
with equal rejoicing ; and just as the 
sun, red as a thunderbolt, plunged 
down into a new world of sanguine 
and storm-tossed clouds, they alight- 
ed at the gate of the immense ruin. 
Eliezer once more was now compell- 
ed to feel that there were cases where 
all the wisdom of the wise might be 
good for nothing. In a college of 
muftis he must have been an oracle; 
but here he was freezing with the 
heavy dew of an Eastern night, and 
since dawn he had not tasted food; 
he flung himself on his packsaddle, 
and meditated in solitude on the 
misfortunes of a sage. 

Meanwhile his friend had watered 
the cattle, kindled a fire, and was in 
the full employ of the fair Farsani, as 
superintendant of akettle of exquisite 
lentil soup. But when was life smooth 
throughout? Eliezer was roused from 
his reverie by a cry; he started up, 
but just in-time to throw himself 
across the path of the Sheik’s wife, 
who was in full chase of his friend, 
lance in hand. He gently drew the 
weapon from her little, angry fingers, 


and then asked, “was supper ready?” 
Farsani shot a look of fire at him for 
the words, that must have scorched 
him to the soul, if he had not been 
thinking more of the sparkling steel 
of the lance than of its fair wielder ; 
she then burst from him, declaring 
herself the most insulted of woman- 
kind, and finished a long explosion 
of her tongue, by the natural accom- 
paniment of thunder,—a showerrain- 
ed from eyes that emulated the twin- 
kling stars above their heads. Once 
loosed from his hand, she sprang into 
the darkness, and was gone. 

But where was his fellow-travel- 
ler? Eliezer called his name in a 
hundred spots of the ruin, and all in 
vain. He never felt himself more 
thoroughly perplexed. He was likely 
to be left to his own dexterity ina 
desert, where his next and nearer 
associates might be the tiger or the 
hyzna. Philosopher as he was, he 
felt that he had lost his supper ; and 
the distant rattling of hoofs along the 
flinty road, convinced him that, with 
the Sheik’s spouse, he had lost the 
more important chance of ever reach- 
ing a civilized country alive. But 
the loss that struck him deepest, was 
still the loss of his humble friend. 

During three days he remained 
hiding in the caravansera, living on 
the wild roots that tardily forced 
theirsubsistence from the dry ground, 
reprobating the folly that had sent 
him on a pursuit worthy only of a 
carrier pigeon, and, to his own asto- 
nishment, pining more and more for 
the absence of his simple follower. 
He often questioned himself, how he 
could feel any kind of interest ina 
being so much his inferior in capa- 
city, so utterly unequal to commu- 
nicate ideas with his scholarship, so 
mere a matter-of-fact mind. Yet his 
memory still brought back instances 
of a gentleness and patience, a will- 
ing kindliness and a persevering zeal, 
that in all its ignorance sustained 
his regret. All things become im- 
portant by circumstance, and next to 
the discovery of his exiled country- 
men, Eliezer, in the desert, began 
to rank the discovery of his lost 
friend. 

But time and chance happen to all. 
Acaravan from Cairo,passing through 
the north of Persia, reached the ruins. 
The first sensation of joy which Eli- 
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ezer had experienced in his solitude, 
was the sound of their camels’ bells. 
He rushed from his hovel, threw 
himself at their feet, and implored 
to be either slain or taken away. 
The guards of the caravan swore 
that he was a spy, and beating him 
with the flat of their scimitars, threat- 
ened to use the edge on a second 
application. The head merchant of 
the caravan, a bloated Egyptian, cur- 
sed him as an interloper in the trade, 
and kicked him out of his tent. Eli- 
ezer was undone but for a broad- 
backed Turcoman, who, seeing his 
showy figure, speculated upon him 
as a slave, slipped a noose round his 
arms, and ordered him to follow at 
his horse’s tail. He had now sound- 
ed the lowest depth of humiliation, 
and despairing, he demanded that 
his new master would strike the lance 
into his heart, that the taunting bar- 
barian keptconstantly glittering with- 
in an inch of it. But the Turcoman 
answered him only by a fresh oath 
and another blow. The caravan 
wound its way through the sands of 
the Irak. In another week it had 
reached the sacred region which the 
unfortunate Rabbi had toiled so far 
to find. The Louristan was the tra- 
ditional seat of the illustrious exiles 
of his country. Here was consum- 
mation, glory, the summons of Israel, 
the overthrow of Rome! But what 
was before his eyes! On the very 
mountain where all the records of 
the captivity had fixed a temple wor- 
thy of Solomon himself, now spread 
in insolent majesty the vast and 
beautiful architecture of a temple to 
Jupiter! The caravan halted before 
it, as was the custom, and the whole 
train of merchants went to make 
their offerings for the safety of their 
journey through the perilous deserts 
of Parthia. 

Eliezer loathed the abomination 
of the idolaters, but the Turcoman’s 
chain was strong, and he was drag- 
ged in among the rest. But the ho- 
nour of the famous shrine of the 
deity of Rome was not to be thus in- 
sulted by a barbarian and a barba- 
rian’s slave. The priests surround- 
ed the Turcoman, and a fierce quar- 
rel ensued; blows fell thick on all 
sides, but in the tumult Eliezer found 
his chain loose, and immediately took 
advantage of the accident to escape 


into one of the dark passages of the 
building. The day died, the caravan 
went its way, and as the sounds of 
the worship ceased, the fugitive 
thought he might now be safe in ap- 
—. But he had delayed too 
ong—the shrine was closed—the 
— had retired—and Eliezer, to 

is supreme displeasure, found him- 
self alone at the foot of the high altar. 
Yet the dome in which he now stood 
might have at another time received 
his admiration ; it was the perfection 
of grace and costliness. But scorn 
and wrath were now his only im- 
pulses. The sight of the noble sta- 
tues that filled the pile roused his 
blood. Was the sacred site of his 
native temple to be profaned by 
stocks and stones, and the impure 
follies of paganism ? He determined 
to do at least one great work in the 
course of his anxious and disappoint- 
ed existence, and die a martyr, if he 
could not live a hero. He was alone. 
In the heat of his indignation he 
seized a pe aaeee augural staff, 
which lay at the foot of the altar, and 
tauntingly struck the marble figure 
of Jupiter. The blow came from a 
vigorous hand, and was well applied. 
The head of the idol bounded off its 
shoulders, and rolled at his feet. 
This success led him to try the stead- 
iness of a group of Venus, Mercury, 
and Apollo, on the next altar. Their 
divinities, too, fell an easy prey to 
the augural staff, and its zealous 
wielder. Eliezer grew ardent in the 
performance, and before night had 
put a close to his work, every idol 
in the temple had left an arm, a leg, 
a nose, or a head, as a trophy to its 
daring assailant. Divinities that could 
exist without heads, might well ex- 
ist without suppers. Eliezer’s hun- 
ger was keen; the offerings to the 
idols lay before him and them alike. 
He stifled whatever scruples might 
have arisen on the subject, seized on 
some of the most tempting viands 
that had ever been thrown away on 
the altar of an image, or the palate 
of its priests; supped luxuriously, 
though he supped alone; and when 
his meal was finished, he once more 
tried the vigour of the augural staff. 
Death was before him for the mor- 
row. But he was prodigiously tired, 
was admirably fed, and was dying 
with sleep. The high altar wore a 
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coverlet of gold tissue. He wrap- 
ped it round him, and fell into a 
slumber that might be envied by the 
Emperor Hadrian himself. 

When he opened his eyes again, he 
looked round him with astonishment. 
A crowd of priests and soldiers were 
gazing with something of supersti- 
tious wonder on him as he lay. But 


their worship did not last long, his 


first words convinced them that he 
was a mere mortal, and they hurried 
him with fierce outcries before the 
Roman Pretor, to give an account of 
his sacrilege. 

Eliezer had resolved to die the 
night before. But since that time he 
had supped and slept. His death, 
too, would extinguish the last hopes 
of his countrymen. The world it- 
self wore a different look in sun- 
shine from the gloomy dejection of 
the twilight; yet, when called on for 
his defence, his sagacity was more 
at a loss than ever. The mutilation 
of the statues was undeniable. His 
being alone in the temple was equal- 
ly beyond all question. He spoke, 
however, and spoke eloquently ; but 
after trying a hundred modes of de- 


- fence, which only increased the ire 


of the multitude, he was on the point 
of confessing the act, and defying 
the tribunal, when he heard a whis- 
er from a muffled figure close to 
im in the crowd, “ Say that the 
ods had quarrelled witheach other.” 
he voice was well known to his 
ear; he recognised his fellow-tra- 
veller in the sound, and with his joy, 
an unconscious feeling of security 
rose in his heart. The Preetor paused 
in the very delivery of his sentence, 
when this extraordinary fact was 
disclosed in the sonorous tone of 
Eliezer. All listened with a strange 
awe. All other sounds were hushed, 
as the quick conception of the speak- 
er, aided by his majestic figure and 
noble countenance, poured out this 
overwhelming mystery. 
* I was in a vision in the tem- 


-ple,” said he, in a solemn accent. 


* How I came there, who can di- 
vulge ? The gates were closed; the 
priesthood had retired from the al- 
tars. It wasnight. I lay powerless 
and awed at the foot of the image of 
your supreme Deity. As the stars 
rose they cast their light upon the 
statues of your gods, and as each 
passed along, the spirit of the star 


entered into the image, and the 
voices of the Gods began to be heard 
round the dome, like the distant 
thunder, when the tempest spreads 
its winds away, and the whirlwind 
sails heavily and far; and their 
words were on the power of the 
Gods of Europe and Asia. What 
was I, a son of earth, to listen to the 
voices of the Immortals? I fell to 
the ——_ implored that I might 
not be consumed by the grandeur of 
their presence. But anon, thunders 
filled the dome, and instead of the 
fires of the altar, they blazed with 
lightnings. And I looked, and be- 
hold, the images of the Gods lived, 
and were filled with majesty. The 
ivory and marble was turned into 
light, and I saw all the countenances 
of the Gods around, flashing with 
living brightness, until they stood 
like columns of intense flame. Then 
wrath arose among them. Wild 
words were there, threats that pier- 
ced the ear, like the shafts of the 
tempest, and the wielding of terrible 
arms, that smote like winged thun- 
derbolts. In this hour of terror, 
what was I that I should behold? 
Was I, a mortal, to look upon the war 
of the powers of heaven, and live? 
In the midst of a crash, like the fall 
of a world, I fell on the ground, and 
thought that my time, fixed by fate, 
was come, to die.” 

The speaker ceased. There was 
silence among the multitude. There 
was high mystery in his look, in his 
voice, in his gesture. He had been 
found, too, in a mysterious manner 
in the temple, sleeping under the 
immediate protection of the Gods, 
At last the chief-priest, half convin- 
ced, cried out,—“ Are we to believe 
that the images of the Gods struck 
each other, broke each other into 
pieces, walked down from their pe- 
destals, and walked back again; did 
stone ever do such things? Let the 
liar die !” 

“T ask you, most noble Pretor,” 
said Eliezer, gravely, turning to the 
Tribunal, “ is it not the daily decla- 
ration of this chief-priest, and all his 
fellow worshippers, that the images 
of the Gods consume the offerings? 
If they can eat, they can walk; and 
if they can drink the enormous quan- 
tity of wine which those priests de- 
mand from the people, they can 
quarrel,” 
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The multitude had long felt the 
extortion, and the argument became 
popular on the spot. But while the 
trial was proceeding, a crowd had 
rushed to the temple to view the 
fallen statues, and they now rushed 
back again into the hall, armed with 
fresh vengeance, and demanding the 
blood of the criminal. Eliezer stood 
exhausted, he had no new plea, and 
he now awaited only the first dagger. 
In this crisis, his friend was again 
at his side. He whispered, “ Pro- 
pose to worship whichever image 
seems best to the people.” The Rab- 
bi shrunk, but the offer was loudly 
made for him by his fellow-traveller. 
The effect was marvellous ;—all was 
instant confusion. Hundreds of voi- 
ces called out the name of Mercury, 
as the wisest, the most eloquent, and 
the most propitious friend of man; 
hundreds shouted for Apollo; thou- 
sands for Venus; a roar of applause 
followed the name of Jove. In the 
midst of the tumult, a band of wild 
and half-naked men, tossing spears 
wreathed with laurel and hemlock, 
and cutting their flesh with knives, 
bounded into the hall. They were 
the priests of the ancient deities of 
Persia, and their shouts of “ Mithras, 
Mithras the Mighty—the illumined, 
the irresistible Mithras!” appalled the 
multitude with religious fear. “ Let 
Mithras be King,” cried his priests— 
“Let Mithras be renowned. He alone 
lives—he alone is conqueror—he 
alone disdains to chain his glory in 
the works of men’s hands. Behold 
his triumph over the Gods of Rome!” 

They drew forward in their midst 
a small obelisk of brown stone, with 
some obscure emblems on its sur- 
face. Eliezer remembered to have 
seen it in the temple, but his wrath 
had passed it by for more shewy vic- 
tims. “ In the fall of all the gods of 
the Roman, the god of the Parthian 
alone stands. Glory to Mithras!” was 
the wild cry. It spread to the po- 

ulace without. oe, then, to the 

and which should be lifted against 
the wondrous stranger who had been 
sent by the very power of Mithras 
to assert his dignity. The two tra- 
vellers were conveyed in triumph on 
the shoulders of the priests of the 
national deity, to their palace. A 
festival was made for them, and be- 
fore the day was over, they were 


loaded with wealth, and almost suf- 
focated with adoration. 

The morning saw Eliezer with his 
robe girded round him, his sandals 
on his feet, and his staff in his hand. 
The priests of Mithras thronged 
round him, and offered him their 
jewels and their gold, and their 
priesthood, if he chose to stay among 
them; their Bactrian dromedaries, if 
he chose to depart. His choice had 
been already fixed. “ An hour must 
not be lost, before he set out on his 
journey.” The grateful priesthood 
caparisoned two of their most rapid 
dromedaries, filled their saddles with 
gems, and escorted the travellers to 
the entrance of the great road that 
crosses the Irak. They took their 
leave with multiplied benedictions, 
and bounded away. Eliezer was si- 
lent for a while after they were left 
alone; then riding up to his fellow- 
traveller, he threw himself on the 

round, and prostrated himself be- 
ore him. “ Let us change names 
henceforth,” said he ; “ you are Elie- 
zer the Wise, and I Eliezer the Fool; 
or, am I not presumptuous in thus 
uttering my speech before my lord ? 
Have not angels come down from 
heaven in other days, to help the 
weak, or give a lesson of humility to 
the vain? Tell me, am I in the pre- 
sence of a mortal ?” 

The young Hebrew sprang down 
by his side, and with a smile, said, 
* Rabbi, be under no error here. 
Angels do not travel on dromedaries; 
and as for myself, Iam too happy 
now to think of any thing but my 
good fortune at having escaped from 
the Koords in time to find you again, 
But which way’do we turn ?” 

“ To the setting sun, to the setting 
sun,” exclaimed the Rabbi, eagerly. 

“ Then you have found the ten 
tribes ?” asked his companion. 

“ Not a man of them,” answered 
the Rabbi; “ nor ever intend to look 
for them. I have,got my lesson— 
my search is ended. In the name of 
Heaven, onward. IfIhad the wings 
of an eagle, they should be spread 
this hour for home, home!” 

- The dromedaries scoured the plain, 
the valley, and the mountain, with 
speed scarcely less than the eagle’s 
wing. Province after province, lan- 
guage after language, nation after 

nation, fell behind their speed. The 
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love of home fired Eliezer’s breast 
with the violence of a new passion. 
A week of travel at length brought 
them within view of the Curdistan 
Hills, from which the Rabbi had de- 
scended with such brilliant hopes of 
discovery. 

“ There,” said he, to his compa- 
nion, “ glistening in this true Orient- 
al evening, is the spot which I was a 
blockhead of the first magnitude ever 
to have passed. But I have gained 
experience, and hardship is the only 
school for simpletons. Henceforth, 
my friend, I shall put myself under 
your discipline, and try to learn the 
value of common sense. I have now 
but one wish more in this world.” 

“ A wish to find out the ten tribes?” 
said the young Hebrew, laughing. 

“ Say no more of them,” said Elie- 
zer, with an attempt at a smile. 
“ But we have been six months from 
home. In that time, who can tell 
what changes may have come among 
those we love? I cannot describe 
what a pang strikes across me at 
every step of my return towards the 
scene of all my happiness. If Na- 
rishna,’ he added, in a_half-sup- 
pressed voice, “ be inconstant, be 
wedded, or be dead, Iam a miser- 
able man to my last hour !” 

“ But if she be living, unwedded, 
and as much in love with you as 
ever,” asked the youth —— 

“ Then she shall be the beloved 
spouse of Eliezer before another sun 
goes down,” exclaimed the animated 


i 

is companion was about to make 
some reply, when an arrow rustled 
past them froma thicket that shroud- 
ed the dell into which they were on 
the point of plunging. Both travel- 
lers instinctively paused to ascertain 
whether the shot portended friends 
or enemies. No attack followed. 
Eliezer, habitually daring, and now 
roused by impatience of any obstruc- 
tion to his rapid transit homewards, 
at length desired his companion to 
stay behind, and lashed his dro- 
medary into the dell. His com- 
panion rushed after him; all was 
still as midnight. No sign of life 
was in the valley. Eliezer now pro- 
posed to push forward, gain the sum- 
mit of the pass before dusk, and trust 
to fortune for their descent into the 
civilized land of Armenia. His com- 
panion only said, “ That the arrow 
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had not been shot from the moon.” 
But Eliezer was by this time deep in 
the dell, tearing his way through 
thickets untouched by the axe since 
the creation, and bounding over 
rocks and rivulets which had taken 
undisturbed possession of the road 
since the Deluge. 

The summit of the pass at length 
appeared, sheeted with the last radi- 
ance of day. Eliezer cast back an 
encouraging look at his friend, who 
was still sorely beset in this war of 
brambles ; but the sudden darkening 
of twilight above, made him cast his 
eyes upwards. He now had time to 
recollect the warning. That arrow, 
indeed, had not been shot from the 
moon, if he were to judge from the 
perfectly terrestrial platoon that he 
saw levelling at his turban as it rose 
above the web of tamarisks and In- 
dian fig. To turn his dromedary 
back in a path scarcely too wide for 
a well-grown serpent, was out of the 
question; to stop, was to be trans- 
pierced through coat and corslet. A 
dozen marksmen, who could have 
hit the eye of a swallow, were stand- 
ing twenty yards above him, every 
man with his arrow on the string, 
Furious at his disappointment, he 
was about to throw himself in the 
midst of the mountaineers; but his 
companion, at that instant laying his 
hand on his rein, and whispering,— 
“ All mountaineers are asses,” Elie- 
zer hurst out into a laugh at the odd- 
ity of the remark. All laughing is 
epidemic.. The mountaineers, struck 
with the singularity of seeing two 
wretches, who were within twenty 
yards of their infallible bows, laugh- 
ing as if they were at a feast, burst 
into a roar of merriment. The ar- 
rows were dropped, and the moment 
which, on the Curdistan principle, 
should have seen them rolling with- 
out their heads, from the top to the 
bottom of the precipice, saw them 
only pulled off their dromedaries, ° 
made prisoners, and walking to the 
tents of the tribe without their purses, 

It has been doubted by many a 
learned philosopher, whether man 
is more of the tiger or the monkey. 
The question would have been dif- 
ficult of decision among the gallant 
Curds, for if the day were. spent in 
the tiger style, the monkey had clear- 
ly the ascendant of the night, The 
capture of two strangers, so well 
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freighted, put. the whole tribe into 
the highest hilarity. The women 
escaped their customary flagellation 
for that evening, and were ordered 
to dance. The hoarded provisions 
were brought out; the date brandy 
was handed round in flowing cups ; 
and before the night was half over, 
the whole tribe were ina state of the 
most festive helplessness. The stars 
themselves seemed doubly to twin- 
kle, and Eliezer, tied to the chief- 
tain’s left arm, was wrapt in a half- 
sleeping meditation on Rome, Na- 
rishna, and a crowd of other things, 
when a muffled figure, gliding along 
the ground, cut his cord. The Rab- 
bi’s sudden movement, on finding 
himself at liberty, was repressed by 
a voice demanding, whether he were 
inclined to cut his captor’s throat, 
help a woman to escape, rob the 
tribe, and fly Curdistan? The ques- 
tion was clogged with too many con- 
ditions for an instant answer ; and, 
in the mean time, a drunken fray in 
the camp roused the chief. The 
whisperer shrank into the darkness, 
Eliezer was seized, amid a general 
uproar of the tribe, and the peculiar 
clamour of the women, who rushed 
from every corner, crying out, that 
they had discovered a conspiracy for 
making all the wives widows, and 
selling all the daughters to the Par- 
thians. Eliezer was weary of ill 
fortune, but still would try his power 
of appealing to the national justice. 
In the midst of his harangue, and it 
was incomparably forcible, eloquent, 
argumentative, and useless, his asto- 
nishment was brought to its height 
by seeing the young Hebrew so- 
lemnly stalk forth into the midst of 
the irritated multitude, corroborate 
the charge, directly charge Eliezer 
with the crime, and offer himself as 
the evidence to bring him to con- 
viction. The Curds had never been 
so delighted with public honesty be- 
fore. The traveller’s youth made 
him popular with the fair; his gra- 
vity conciliated the seniors, and his 
promise of blood enraptured the 
multitude. He stipulated only, that 
as justice was sure, she should be so- 
lemn, and that the criminal should 
be put into their strongest place of 
confinement till the time of trial, 
which should be delayed no longer 
than till the next dawn. His propo- 
sition was received with loud ap- 
plause ; but the shout was still loud- 
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er, when, in irrefragable proof of his 
sincerity, he demanded that the 
chains which loaded the guilty should 
be shared by the innocent, and that 
he himself should be confined in the 
same dungeon. The young orator 
was at the height of popularity in an 
instant; but the mountaineer ge- 
nerosity would not hear of the pro- 
posal. The women of the tribe tore 
their hair at the thoughts of cramp- 
ing the limbs of one so young, hand- 
some, and ready to execute his 
friend. Their chief, who knew some- 
thing more of the world, would have 
taken him at his word, but the ma- 
jority carried the day. 

The indignant Rabbi had now re- 
ceived a lesson of the perfidy ingraft- 
ed in all human nature, that made 
him doubly indignant. The tardy 
friendship which he had condescend- 
ed to feel for his inferior, was now 
reprobated as utter weakness. The 
glory of the hundred folios again 
spread before his sight. The ten lan- 
guages again lifted him on their airy 
pinions. But there never was a time 
when fame could do him less ser- 
vice. A chain on his majestic neck, 
hand-cuffs on his nervous arms, and 
fetters on the fine proportions of his 
legs, were arguments of the reality 
of things, to which all other logic was 
a waste of words. He was marched 
off to his dungeon, with the air of a 
dethroned king. 

But the Curds, deplorably igno- 
rant of the refinements of civilized 
life, had never thought of building a 
national jail, and their only resource 
for the night was the rude one of -a 
cavern at the foot of their camp. 
But it was a hundred yards deep ; it 
was dark as pitch, inscrutable as the 
bottom of the sea; and for its fur- 
ther security, it had a group of Curd 
archers planted round a fite at its 
entrance. Eliezer descended, led by. 
the twinkling torch and vigorous 
gras of a mountaineer, took his seat 
in the deepest hollow of his dun- 
geon; and when he was left alone, 
and silence and darkness had re- 
sumed their reign together, he wea- 
rily wished that it might be his 
grave. 

But, what is man, after all? Eli- 
ezer involuntarily began to count the 
moments. He began to think that a 
wiser judgment might have found a 
shorter way of reaching home, than 
through mountain passes, cluster- 
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ing with Curds, whose bows could 
have hit a grasshopper on the wing ; 
even his ayn fed rey 4 young 
Hebrew began to be ndignant ; 
and he made some allowances for 
the weakness of inexperience, the 
unsteadiness of youth, and the timi- 
dity of a feeble frame, in sight of a 
hundred sheaves of arrows, sharp as 
the stings of the horse-fly. 

But other sounds than his own 
empassioned interjeCtions now be- 
gan to break upon the silence. He 

eard something like a murmur of 
remote voices—something even like 
those remote voices joining in song. 
He set it down to the account of his 
mountaineer guard. But the sound 
varied its place ina curious manner. 
It seemed sometimes over his head ; 
it was sometimes under his feet ; and 
sometimes all round him. At length 
a low gleam of light that floated 
along the rocky floor like a meteor, 
or one of those serpents in whose 
splendours every Oriental believes 
as firmly as in the sunrise, whose 
heads are carbuncle, and whose tails 
are topaz, stole winding along. Eli- 
ezer thought of the mystic wonders 
of the East; but a voice, perfectly 
human, a step at his side, and a cloak 
flung away from the face of his fel- 
low-traveller, brought him back to 
thoughts of this world. From the 
darkness another form now emer- 
ged,. muffled from head to ‘foot, but 
tall and stately. Eliezer, unconsci- 
ously caught the proffered hand, and 
before he had time to think again of 
his injuries, his young betrayer told 
him that he had now only to think of 
making his way out of the cavern as 
fast as he could, and that his dun- 

eon, like every other, had two out- 
ets, one of which was in possession 
of the guard, and the other in pos- 
session of the purchaser. The intel- 
ligence was new life to the despair- 
ing sage; he sprang on his feet, and 
would have rushed forward instant- 
ly. But his companion, gently hint- 
ing, that, even on the back of a dro- 
medary, he might find his chains an 
incumbrance, addressed himself lei- 
surely to the task of opening their 
locks, for which the muffled stran- 
ger supplied him with the keys. 

They now moved forward. The 
cavern bib ro its branches 
might hg ‘hid army, a caravan 
of mend OF | 


t6/ OF ‘a nation of moun- 
taineers ener muffled figure 


guided them well. At every step, 
they heard the voices more distinct- 
ly, until at length the Sage’s curiosi- 
ty became irrepressible; and he 
asked, who were the makers of this 
mysterious music? “ Priests,” was 
the answer. 

“ Where then are we ?” was the 
next question. ’ 

“In the most famous temple of 
the most famous remnant of the wor- 
-” of Babylon,” was again answer- 
ed. 
“ The cavern temple of the chief 
of the Baalim !” said he. 

The feelings of the follower of 
Moses were startled by the name; 
but second thoughts flashed on his 
mind. He knew the fearful propen- 
sity of the Pagan orgies to blood. 
Was he brought there to die on their 
altars ? Was his fellow-traveller on- 
ly completing his treachery ? Why 
this midnight march ? Why this sud- 
den offer of escape ? Was this silent 
and muffled personage, but an addi- 
tional betrayer, a guard, an execu- 
tioner ? 

He suddenly stopped, and de- 
manded, “ Whether the priests were 
sacrificing ?” 

“ Yes,” said the young Hebrew ; 
“ but listen, their hymn is beginning 
again.” 

After a few clashes on a fine-toned 
timbrel, one of the small harps used 
in the rites of paganism, was heard 
sending its harmonies round the ca- 
vern, and a rich and sonorous voice 
sung the following words, which the 
master of ten languages recognised 
,- one of the popular songs of In- 

ia :— 


* Love no longer thrills my soul, 
Care I value not a feather ; 

Here, within this brimming bow], 
Go their godships both together. 


“ Here go sorrows, doubts, and fears, 
Here go pining, sinking, sighing ; 
When our heads are white with years, 
Time enough to think of dying. 


*€ Why should Leila’s diamond eye 
Make me like an infant languish ? 
She’s an Houri! And must I 
Therefore feel a moment’s anguish ? 


** Beauty is life’s morning sun—< 
Loye’s the cloud on which it glows— 
Why delay till eve’s begun ? 

Who would plack the fading rose ? 
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«“ Once, I own, I liked the dame, 
Nay, was once the veriest lover, 
Pale as ashes, hot as flame, 

But, thank Heaven, the fit is over. 


“ Come, thou cup’s delicious trance, 
Come, thou ruby-sparkling wine, 
Bid my heart with rapture dance, 
Bid my eye with rapture shine ! 


“ Cup, well worth a world of tears— 
Cup, well worth an age of sighing, 
Whisper in thy lover’s ears, 

Only, that the night is flying.” 


This jovial appeal to the flagon 
set the Sage’s doubts nearly at rest ; 
and all were stilled, when, after a 
long continued uproar of drunken 
delight which rewarded the minstrel, 
the opening of a small valve in the 
rock shewed him the parties in the 
festivity. The day had been one of 
high ceremonial; the offerings had 
accordingly been profuse ; and when 
the gates of the temple were solidly 
shut upon the multitude, the priests 
had invited themselves to sup with 
the idol, and in their customary style 
they had enjoyed the banquet. Song 
and cup followed each other with 
rapidity, until the floor began to su- 
persede the table—minstrel and ap- 
plauder gradually sunk down into 
that matchless repose which makes 
the sleeper indifferent as to whether 
he reclines on flints or rose leaves ; 
the lamps twinkled in their sockets 
—the fire on the altar sent up ouly 
a smoke—and even the mighty flag- 
on, which had revolved with such 
vigour, began to slacken in its circu- 
lation, and at last came to a full 
stop. 

“ Now is the time,” said Eliezer; 
“ morning must soon be on the hills; 
and if we are to escape through this 
nest of profligates, we must delay no 
longer.” 

“Thave heard the proverb,” whis- 
pered the young Hebrew, “ Beware 
of the shut eyes of a priest.” 

But Eliezer had already pulled 
down a fragment of the rock which 
gave a passage into the temple. He 
sprang in, crossed the bodies of a 
herd of sleeping voluptuaries, and, 


unimpeded, reached the gate. TheHe- 
brew and the muffled figure follow- 
ed. But while his hand was upon the 
massive bolt, a glance cast back at 
the scene of riot, checked him. The 
flame of the altar, on the point of 
expiring, had thrown up a broad flash 
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which brought the whole profanation 
of this place of evil into living re- 
lief. The profligate sculptures, which 
made the delight and the corruption 

of the heathen mind, seemed to start 

into guilty defiance of the Hebrew 

eye. The Rabbi’s zeal could resist’ 
the occasion no longer. To over- 

throw the Baalim had been the glory 

of the kings of his nation; it had 

been the tenure of their authority, 

the praise of their virtue. Wrench- 

ing one of the bars from the gate, he 

felled, with a mighty blow, the cen- 

tral idol, a squat and hideous figure, 

wearing an enormous sapphire for 

its eye, and a row of diamonds of in- 

calculable value for its tiara. The 

image was as unlike the noble forms 

of the Greek worship in its material 

as in its rudeness. It was a pile of 

mouldering wood, of which the frag- 

ments flew in all directions. The 

head rolled to the young Hebrew’s 

feet, who instantly divested it of its 

tiara and eye, to the surprise and 

even the offence of the pious icono- 

clast. 

“ Man might make the image, but 
it is God alone that makes the sap- 
phire and the diamond,” was the 
young traveller’s only answer to the 
Sage’s indignant glance, at his hand- 
ling the polluted visage of the holy 
baboon. 

But wit and wisdom were alike 
too late. The crash had inevitably 
roused the slumberers. The temple 
was a scene of rage, clamour, the 
bellowing of furious execrations, and 
the clashing of knives as long as sci- 
mitars, The fugitives were seized 
and dragged to the foot of the altar. 
Death was now beyond all evasion. 
Here was no tribunal to be argued 
with—no judge to be tampered with 
—no fickle rabble to be toyed with. 
Blood was the cry from a hundred 
distempered lips, mad with debauch, 
and burning with love of slaughter. 
The axes were already glittering 
above their heads, when the youn 
Hebrew, suddenly throwing himse 
prostrate on the altar’s steps, drew 
the gems from his girdle, and laid 
them humbly at the fragments of 
feet that had once belonged to the 
idol. The priests, struck by the ac- 
tion, paused. The young victim 
calmly rose, and turning to the mul- 
titude, said, “ Followers, of Baalim, 
before I drink the waters of immor- 
tality, hear your slave, Has not the 
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Baalim spoken, and shall not the 
earth hear?” The clamour fell. “Must 
I reveal the things of night, or must 
I close my lips, and leave them un- 
told, in death ?” The silence became 
breathless. “ Who among the Seers 
of the Baalim will stand forth and 
say, that he cannot hear the voices 
of his supplicants ? Who among the 
Seers will say, that he cannot sum- 
mon his people from the uttermost 
corners of the earth, to bow down 
before him, if he will?” A low mur- 
mur of applause testified the general 
acknowledgment. “ Who amon 
you, pure and venerable sages, full 
of all wisdom,” the youth proceeded 
with increasing earnestness, “ will 
stand forth, and in the presence of 
the Baalim say, that at the sunset 
of yesterday, I, with my companions, 
was not travelling on the banks of 
the mighty Ganges, and that at sun- 
rise this day I am not here? or that 
the Baal of Baalim had not power 
to give me eagles’ wings to pass over 
the forest, the mountain, and the 
ocean ; and after two thousand miles 
of travel, place me before his altar 
‘in the twinkling of an eye?” The 
crowd deepened eagerly round the 
speaker. “ Here, then, I stood last 
night. My incense was sent up in 
fragrant smoke. My prayer was 
wafted on the pinions of the four 
hundred angels, who keep watch at 
the gates of Paradise, when, with a 
sound sweeter than the waving of 
the date groves of Yemen, and the 
nightingales of the bowers of Cache- 
mire, the Baal of the Baalim spoke. 
* What is wealth to the miser, or light 
to him that is born blind? But let 
the son of sorrow be happy—the tra- 
veller be refreshed—and the poor be 
rich, that he may honour the giver 
of the riches.’ At the same moment, 
the sound of athousand harpsechoed, 
and I saw those precious gems laid 
by the hand of Baal glittering at my 
feet.” 

The speech had its weight; but 
an angry murmur from a knot of the 
priesthood shewed that it was not 
considered perfectly conclusive. The 
orator started forward again, and, 
with a haughty voice and an air of 
offended sanctity, exclaimed— 

“ Who, born of the sons of the 
mountains, will dare to declare that 
the Baalim ,cannot speak, cannot 
hear, cannot. strip from his head those 
trifles, which, to him who commands 
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the mines of the Himmaleh, are but 
as the dust of the whirlwind, and 
give them to whom he will?” 

The courage of the repugnant 
priests was not equal to the chal- 
lenge. But,in public discussions, 
courage is all. The more zealous 
cried out, that Baal was the oracle 
of oracles, the speaker of the wisdom 
of the wisdom, the distributor of the 
goods of the earth. The controversy 
grew high. Arguments grew into 
reproaches. Brute, fool, swine, be- 
came the epithets. The effect of the 
wine had not yet flown; holy tiaras 
were kicked on the floor, holy beards 
were plucked, and holy men were 
rolled under the tables. The young 
Hebrew touched the hands of his 
two companions as a token to be 
ready; took a large diamond from 
his ear, and flung it among the con- 
troversialists. The effect answered 
all his purposes. A general rush was 
made to the spot where the gem lay 
sparkling. The travellers darted to- 
wards the gate; but the uproar was 
now tremendous; they lost each 
other in the tumult. All was fury; 
blows were given; knives were out; 
blood was drawn; corpses were 
trampled about; and, before the sun- 
rise could shoot its first glimmer into 
this subterranean, Eliezer had gain- 
ed the gate, the hill, the summit of 
the pass, and was far down on the 
Armenian side of the Curdistan 
mountains. 

But his joy at finding himself be- 
yond the reach of peril at last, was 
deeply shadowed by its price. He 
had escaped alone. In the confusion 
and darkness, he could feel only that 
his young friend, now more his friend 
than ever, had been whirled away 
from his arm, like a leaf in the eddies 
of the gale. He had tried in vain to 
follow him. The same irresistible 
force of the crowd had flung him- 
self forward to the gates, almost 
senseless, and hope was now at an 
end. 

Yet when was hope ever at an 
end? Eliezer lingered for a month 
round the foot of the mountains, if 
by chance he might obtain any ves- 
tige of the youth to whose perseve- 
ring faith and willing zeal he had so 
obviously and so often owed his life. 
But the search was in vain; and 
the haughty sage, with a softened 
heart and an humbled spirit, often 
sat and wept, after a day of fruitless 
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‘toil, over the memory of his simple 


friend. 

Here he might have lingered, un- 
til he was again a mark for the Curd 
arrows, or he had broken his neck 
down some remorseless precipice in 
the search, but for a golden cloud 
that one evening spread out its folds 
above his head in the shape of a gi- 
gantic eagle, as measureless as the 
mighty Simorg itself, or phoenix, dal- 
lying in the glories of the west. As 
the pilgrim sat gazing on this bril- 
liant vapour from the side of one of 
the naked rocks which the same sun 
was probably converting into beryl 
and chrysolite to the eye of the cara- 
van now toiling its slow way through 
the plain leagues below, the thought 
struck him, that from that cloud the 
spirit of his friend might be looking 
down on his solitude. The imagina- 
tion of man is quick in embodying 
the thoughts we love. “ Thus spreads 
its wings,” exclaimed the Sage, “ the 
innocent being for whom the world 
was not fit, and who was not fit for 
the world. Yet why not?” The 
Rabbi’s memory suddenly teemed 
with instances of the easy dexterity 
or the signal good fortune with which 
the departed had contrived to come 
triumphant out of every difficulty 
but the last. 

The thought now assumed a high- 
ershape. Once before, he had given 
way to the idea so familiar to his 
country, that his fellow-traveller, in- 
stead of being less than mortal, was 
more. The thought was tempting. 
It exalted his fancy, it fed the rem- 
nant of his self-applause, and it dried 
his natural sorrows. He was the 
protected of angels, the man over 
whom the arm of Heaven was stretch- 
ed in his mission for the purposes of 
Heaven. The conclusion was rapid- 
ly put into act in his ardent and de- 
cisive mind. On that evening he 
descended from the mountain; he 
Was not to mourn for the departure 
of a being of other worlds, as over 
the frail sons of mortality. The mi- 
nistry of the guardian angel had been 
done ; and ‘the servant of the law 
could have shed only idle and pre- 
sumptuous tears over the memory 
of a being who was now hymning 
above the circle of the stars. 

Eliezer joined the caravan, and 
returned to Europe. With a heart 
disburdened of its sorrows, and a 
head purified from its pride, he 
calmly journeyed homeward, nei- 


ther hurried by enthusiasm nor re- 
tarded by apathy. Accident and 
adventure thenceforth seemed to 
have died to him. He passed along 
the forest and the defile undisturbed ; 
and when he was once more seated 
in his pastoral dwelling, with his 
flowers breathing round him, his 
books, those shrines of mighty minds 
departed, in which the minds of the 
living find their noblest inspiration, 
and the friends and followers of his 
name doing him honour, he resolved 
to seek for happiness no more be- 
yond the beaten pathsof man. One 
name alone he had not heard pro- 
nounced since his return; and that 
name he scarcely dared pronounce 
to the human ear. Yet thoughts 
will make words to themselves. He 
was sitting alone; the evening was 
like that which had so moved his 
spirit on the Curdistan hill. 

“ Narishna!”’ he involuntarily ex- 
claimed, “ Where art thou, my be- 
loved? I left thee rashly, proudly, 
vainly. Why was I to exalt myself 
into the liberator of nations? Na- 
rishna, if thou art inconstant, wed- 
ded, or dead, Eliezer is miserable 
until his dying hour.” 

“ But if she is not one of the 
three, what is to be the conse- 
quence?” said a sweet and well- 
known voice. . 

His senses swam ; his frame qui- 
vered. He feebly turned to the 
speaker. It was the young Hebrew! 
The friend was rejoiced, but the 
lover was disappointed. The emo- 
tion was too palpable to be mista- 
ken. 

“ Ah, I see,” said his fellow-tra- 
veller, “that I have come at the 
wrong time. I should have waited 
till the sage Eliezer had been mar- 
ried a month, to have been received 
with the honours of hospitality.” 

: Eliezer excused his want of cor- 
diality in vain.. 

“ Aye,” said the youth, “one mis- 
tress, fickle as the winds, and rest- 
less as the waves, is always worth a 
thousand friends.” 

The Sage was in no mood to hear 
the qualities of his mistress brought 
into question. But he had at least 
learned to respect the presence of 
his friend. 10d 01 

“Hear me,” said hey “Vou should 
have known Narélia. She is love- 
ly; but her lov gf form is 
only an emblen#iéfohgbiweble, gene- 
rous, and feeling mind. Living or 
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dead, the name of Narishna is en- 
graven on my soul.” 

The young Hebrew laughed light- 
ly, tried to speak, failed, and fainted. 
The Sage was more perplexed than 
in all his past perplexities. He rush- 
ed out for assistance. It came; the 
Sage himself bearing a cup of wine 
that might have revived all but the 
dead. But what vision met his eye? 
Narishna was sitting in the spot 
where he had left the young Hebrew 
—sitting, lovely, animated, smiling, 
blushing, and trying to brush away 
with the most taper fingers in the 
world, tears as large as pearls that 
would steal down her cheeks, let 
her strive as she might. The youn 
traveller had vanished, but had left 
his scarf behind; his jewelled girdle, 
and a row of invaluable diamonds 
flashing lustre on an enormous sap- 
phire ! Truth, brighter than them all, 
flashed instantly through Eliezer’s 
mind. He wildly clasped his bloom- 
ing mistress in his arms. 

“T see it all,” exclaimed he. “ You 
knew my rashness; my unfitness 
for the business of life; my unreal 
vanity; my real ignorance; and you 
made yourself my guardian, my 
guide, my protector. But how did 
you escape from the cavern ?” 

“ By the help of our muffled 
friend,” said Narishna. “ She was 
no less than the fair Farsani, the wife 
of the Sheik Abdul. The princess 
of a hundred robbers had once taken 
it into her soul to be struck with my 
graces. I repelled her admiration ; 
and she would have repaid me by a 
lance through the heart. In her 
flight through the desert, she fell 
into the hands of the Curdistan 
priests, who robbed her of the 
Sheik’s sapphire-hilted sword, which 
she had purloined from his pillow. 
The priests made her aslave of their 
temple. In revenge, or perhaps in 
love, or perhaps in a little of both, 
for they now and then mingle in the 
hearts of the sex, the fair Farsani 
proposed to poniard her master, 
and rove the world, even with me. 
I had become the public accuser of 
the sage Eliezer, that I might make 
the most of my popularity, and save 
the head of a philosopher, and at 
night I followed my Arab princess 
to the dungeon, which led to the 
temple, which was to have led us all 
to light and liberty. But the sleep 
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of the priests was too short for this; 
and, after the fray, 1 found myself 
flung on a courser swift as the si- 
moom, and galloping side by side 
with my fair deliverer. How far we 
flew, or where, I know not. At 
length I plainly told her, that though 
she was entitled to my friendship for 
life, marriage with me was out of the 
question. She bore the intelligence 
meekly; for she had, the day before, 
seen the gallant captain of a Greek 
galley, with whom she was content 
to take a voyage for life. I reached 
home, still in possession of my spoil. 
The priests were robbers, and had 
no right to it. The idol was not the 
worse for its loss, and there was one 
on earth whom I determined to make 
much the better. I was even on the 
point of setting out on a second pil- 
grimage, to look for that one. But 
the attempt would have discounte- 
nanced my character for wisdom; 
for, on the very night when I was to 
have set out, he returned. We must 
never hurry the course of things. 
Time is the best manager after all.” 

The Sage listened to her words 
with ecstasy; he pressed her coral 
lip, and rejoiced that his guardian 
angel was not soaring even on the 
clouds of the finest possible sunset. 
But a new thought struck him— 

“ And you were in my sight for 
months together? This is the jest, 
this is the grand absurdity of all,” 
he exclaimed. “ Where shall Eliezer 
ever hide his head again? Prince 
of blockheads that I have been, to 
have galloped over half the earth, 
ana never found out that all that life 
was worth living for was at my side! 
I nowsee itall. She knew my rash- 
ness, my arrogance, my haughty 
folly, my empty learning; and she 
interposed, like a ministering spirit, 
between me and all my follies. In 
the desert, in the city, in the tribunal, 
in the temple, her love and her wis- 
dom, worth all the wisdom that books 
ever gave, protected me. Butnow,” 
said he, turning to her with a look of 
unutterable love, “ the trial is over ; 
the journey is complete; the task is 
done. From this hour we part no 
more. Ambition sleeps, vanity is 
ashamed, arrogance is dead. Eliezer 
the proud, is henceforth Eliezer the 
humble; with nature for his school, 
life for his teacher, and love for his 
reward |” 
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DEVOTIONAL MELODIES. BY DELTA. 
No. L 
RETURN—ONCE MORE RETURN. 


ReTtuRN—once more return, 
Oh Wanderer, to thy God, 
A voice yet on thee calls, 
-A finger points the road :— 
Why wilt thou, sinful, still 
The proffer’d boon disdain, 
Did Jesus come to save, 
Yet bleed—yet die in vain ? 


Retura—trust not to youth, 

To strength, health, wealth, renown ; 
Thine eyelids may be shut, 

Ere even this day goes down; 
Where’er thy steps are bent, 

Death hovers by thy side, 
Thou know’st not what an hour 

May to thy fate betide ! 


Behold the mighty sun,— 

He metes out day by day; 
Each new moon’s circlet saith, 

“ A month hath passed away :” 
Preach not unto thy heart 

The seasons, as they roll,— 
“ Nearer and nearer draws 

To judgment-seat thy soul !” 


* Return !”—the promise saith, 
“ Hark! wayward wanderer, ho! 
Thy sins, as scarlet red, 
Shall white be made as snow! 
Trust in the Saviour, trust,— 
Against Sin’s torrent strive ; 
Thy faith shall make thee whole; 
The soul that hears shall live ! 


“ Before the Lord cast down 
The burthen of thy sin, 
The old man and his deeds, . 
And a new life begin; 
So, walking in the light 
By Revelation given, 
Through darkness and through death, 
Thy path shall lead to Heaven!” 


No. II. 


oH! WHO IS LIKE THE MIGHTY ONE. 


Oh!. who is like the Mighty One 
Whose throne is in the sky, 

Who compasseth the universe 
With his all-searching eye; 
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At whose creative word appear’d 
The dry land and the sea? 

My spirit thirsts for thee, oh! Lord, 
My spirit thirsts for thee! 


Around him suns and systems swim 
In harmony and light, 

Beside him harps angelic hymn 
His praises, day and night ; 

Yet to the contrite in the dust 
For mercy turn will he ;— 

My spirit thirsts for thee, on! Lord, 
My spirit thirsts for thee ! 


Yes! though unjimited his works, 
His power upholds them all ; 

He clothes the lilies of the field, 
And marks the sparrow’s fall ; 
The ravens young cry not in vain ; 

Then will he pass not me ;— 
My spirit thirsts for thee, oh! Lord, 
My spirit thirsts for thee ! 


No. II. 
HOW PLEASANT IS THE OPENING YEAR. 


How pleasant is the opening year ! 
The clouds of winter melt away ; 
The flowers in beauty reappear ; 
The songster carols from the spray; 
Lengthens the more refulgent day ; 
And bluer glows the arching sky ; 
All things around us seem to say, 
“ Christian! direct thy thoughts on high.” 


In darkness, through the dreary length 
Of Winter, slept both bud and bloom ; 
But Nature now puts forth her strength, 
And starts, renewed, as from the tomb; 
Behold an emblem of thy doom, 
O man! a star hath shone to save— 
And morning yet shall re-illume 
The midnight darkness of the grave! 


Yet ponder well, how then shall break 
The dawn of second life on thee— 
Shalt thou to hope, to bliss awake ? 
Or vainly strive God’s wrath to flee ? 
Then shall pass forth the dread decree, 
That makes or weal or woe thine own ; 
Up and to work! Eternity 
Must reap the harvest Time has sown! 
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CHATEAUBRIAND. 


No. II. 


GENIE DE CHRISTIANISME. 


Ir is the glory of the Conservative 
Party throughout the world, and by 
this party we mean all who are de- 
sirous in every country to uphold 
the religion, the institutions, and the 
liberties of their fathers, that the two 
greatest writers of the age have de- 
voted their talents to the support of 
their principles—Sir Walter Scott 
and Chateaubriand are beyond all 
question, and by the consent of both 
nations, at the head of the literature 
of France and England since the 
Revolution ; and they will both leave 
names at which the latest posterity 
will feel proud, when the multi- 
tudes who have sought to rival them 
on the revolutionary side are buried 
in the waves of forgotten time. It 
is no small triumph to the cause of 
order in these trying days, that these 
mighty spirits, destined to instruct 
and bless mankind through every 
succeeding age, should have proved 
so true to the principles of virtue ; 
and the patriot may well rejoice 
that generations yet unborn, while 
they approach their immortal shrines, 
or share in the enjoyments derived 
from the legacies they have bequeath- 
ed to mankind, will inhale only a 
holy spirit, and derive from the plea- 
sures of imagination nothing but ad- 
ditional inducements to the perform- 
ance of duty. 

Both these great men are now un- 
der an eclipse, too likely in one, at 
least, to terminate in earthly extinc- 
tion. The first lies on the bed, if 
not of material, at least, it is to be 
feared, of intellectual death ; and the 
second, arrested by the military des- 
potism which he so long strove to 
avert from his country, has lately 
awaited in the solitude of a prison 
the fate destined for him by- revolu- 
tionary violence. But 


* Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage; 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage.” 


It is in such moments of gloom 
and depression, when the fortune of 


the world seems most adverse, when 
the ties of mortality are about to be 
dissolved, or the career of virtue is 
on the point of being terminated, 
that the immortal superiority of ge- 
nius and virtue most strongly ap- 
pear. In vain was the Scottish bard 
extended on the bed of sickness, or 
the French patriot confined to the 
gloom of a dungeon; their works 
remain to perpetuate their lastin 
sway over the minds of men; an 
while their mortal frames are sink- 
ing beneath the sufferings of the 
world, their immortal souls rise into 
the region of spirits, to witness a 
triumph more glorious, an ascend- 
ency more enduring, than ever attend- 
ed the arms of Cesar or Alexan- 
der. 
Though pursuing the same pure 
and ennobling career ; though gifted 
with the same ardent imagination, 
and steeped in the same fountains 
of ancient lore, no two writers were 
ever more different than Chateau- 
briand and Sir Walter Scott. The 
great characteristic of the French 
author, is the impassioned and en- 
thusiastic turn of his mind. Master 
of immense information, thoroughly 
imbued at once with the learning of 
classical and of catholic times ; gifted 
with a retentive memory, a poetical 
fancy, and a painter’s eye, he brings 
to bear upon every subject the force 
of erudition, the images of poetry, 
the charm of varied scenery, and the 
eloquence of impassioned feeling. 
Hence his writings display a reach 
and variety of imagery, a depth of 
light and shadow, a vigour of 
thought, and an extent of illustra- 
tion, to which there is nothing com- 
parable in any other writer, ancient 
or modern, with-whom we are ac- 
quainted. All that he has seen, or 
read, or heard, seem present to his ; 
mind, whatever he does, or wher- 
ever he is. He illustrates the genius 
of Christianity by the beauties of 
classical learning, inhales the spirit 
of ancient prephecy on the shores of 
the Jordan, dreams on the banks of 
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the Eurotas of the solitude and gloom 
of the American forests; visits the 
Holy Sepulchre with a mind alter- 
nately devoted to the devotion of a 
pilgrim, the curiosity of an antiqua- 
ry, and the enthusiasm of a crusa- 
der, and combines, in his romances, 
with the tender feelings of chival- 
rous love, the heroism of Roman 
virtue, and the sublimity of Christian 
martyrdom. His writings are less a 
faithful portrait of any particular age 
or country, than an assemblage of 
all that is grand, and generous, and 
elevated in human nature. He drinks 
deep of inspiration at all the foun- 
tains where it has ever been poured 
forth to mankind, and delights us 
less by the accuracy of any particu- 
lar picture, than the traits of genius 
which he has combined from every 
quarter where its footsteps have 
trod. “ His style,’ said Napoleon, 
«“ is not that of Racine, it is that of 
a prophet ;” and, in truth, it seems 
formed on the lofty strains of Isaiah, 
or the beautiful images of the Book 
of Job, more than all the classical 
or modern literature with which his 
mind is so amply stored. .He is ad- 
mitted by all Frenchmen, of what- 
ever party, to be the most perfect 
living master of their language, and 
to have gained for it beauties un- 
known to the age of Bossuet and 
Fenelon. Less polished in his pe- 
riods, less sonorous in his diction, 
less melodious in his rhythm, than 
these illustrious writers, he is in- 
comparably more varied, rapid, and 
energetic; his ideas flow in quicker 
succession, his words follow in more 
striking antithesis; the past, the pre- 
sent, and the future rise up at once 
before us; and we see how strongly 
the stream of genius, instead of gli- 
ding down the smooth current of 
ordinary life, has been broken and 
agitated by the cataract of revolution. 

With far less classical learning, 
fewer images derived from travelling, 
inferior information on many histo- 
rical subjects, and a mind of a less 
impassioned and energetic cast, our 
‘own Sir Walter is far more deeply 
read in that book which is ever the 
same—the human heart. This is 
his unequalled excellence—there he 
stands, since the days of Shakspeare, 
without a rival. It is to this cause 
that his astonishing success has 
been owing. We feel in his charac- 
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ters that it is not romance, but real 


life which is represented. Every 
word that is said, especially in the 
Scotch Novels, is nature itself. Cer- 
vantes, Shakspeare, and Scott, alone 
have penetrated to the deep substra- 
tum of character, which, however 
ee by the varieties of climate 
and government, is at bottom every 
where the same; and thence they 
have found a responsive echo in 
every human heart. Every man who 
reads these admirable works, from 
the North Cape to Cape Horn, feels 
that what the characters they contain 
are made to say, is just what would 
have occurred to themselves, or what 
they have heard said by others as 
long as they lived. Nor is it only in 
the delineation of character, and the 
knowledge of human nature, that 
the Scottish Novelist is without a 
rival. Powerful in the pathetic, ad- 
mirable in dialogue, unmatched in 
description, -his writings captivate 
the mind as much by the varied ex- 
cellencies which they exhibit, as the 
powerful interest which they main- 
tain. He has carried romance out 
of the region of imagination and sen- 
sibility into the onli of actual life. 
We feel interested in his characters, 
not because they are ideal beings 
with whom we have become ac- 
quainted for the first time when we 
began the book, but because they 
are the very persons we have lived 
with from our infancy. His descrip- 
tions of scenery are not luxuriant 
and glowing pictures of imaginary 
beauty, like those of Mrs Radcliffe, 
— no resemblance to actual na- 
ture, but faithful and graphic por- 
traits of real scenes, drawn with the 
eye of a poet, but the fidelity of a 
consummate draughtsman. He has 
combined historical accuracy and ro- 
mantic adventure with the interest 
of tragic events ; we live with the he- 
roes, and princes, and paladins of 
former times, as with our own con- 
temporaries; and acquire from the 
splendid colouring of his pencil such 
a vivid conception of the manners 
and pomp of the feudal ages, that 
we confound them, in our recollec- 
tion, with the scenes which we our- 
selves have witnessed. The splen- 
dour of their tournaments, the mag- 
nificence of their dress, the glancing 
of their arms; their haughty man- 
ners, daring courage, and knightly 
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courtesy; the shock of their battle- 
steeds, the splintering of their lances, 
the conflagration of their castles, 


are brought before our eyes in such 
vivid colours, that we are at once 
a to the age of Richard 
and Saladin, of Bruce and Marmion, 
of Charles the Bold and Philip Au- 
gustus. Disdaining to flatter the pas- 
sions, or pander to the ambition of 
the populace, he has done more than 
any man alive to elevate their real 
character; to fill their minds with 
the noble sentiments which dignify 
alike the cottage and the palace; to 
exhibit the triumph of virtue in the 
humblest stations over all that the 
world calls great; and without ever 
indulging a sentiment which might 
turn them from the scenes of their 
real usefulness, bring home to every 
mind the “ might that slumbers in a 
peasant’s arm.” Above all, he has 
uniformly, in all his varied and ex- 
tensive a shown himself 
true to the cause of virtue. Amidst 
all the innumerable combinations of 
character, event, and dialogue, which 
he has formed, he has ever proved 
faithful to the polar star of duty; 
and alone, perhaps, of the great ro- 
mance-writers of the world, has not 
left a line which on his death-bed he 
would wish recalled. 

Of such men France and England 
may well be proud; > as they 
already do, through the cloudsand the 
passions of a Jeeting existence, they 
are destined soon to illuminate the 
world with a purer lustre, and as- 
cend to that elevated station in the 
higher heavens where the fixed stars 
shed a splendid and imperishable 
light. The writers whom party has 
elevated—the genius which vice has 
seduced, are destined to decline with 
the interests to which they were de- 
voted, or the passions by which they 
were misled. The rise of new poli- 
tical struggles will consign to obli- 
vion the vast talent which was en- 
guifed in its contention; the acces- 
sion of a more virtuous age bury 
in the dust the fancy which was 
enlisted in the cause of corruption; 
while these illustrious men, whose 
writings have struck root in the in- 
most recesses of the human heart,and 
been watered by the streams of im- 
perishable feeling, will for ever con- 
tinue to elevate and bless a grateful 
world, 
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To form a just conception of the 
importance of Chateaubriand’s Ge- 
nius of Christianity, we must recol- 
lect the period when it was pub- 
lished, the character of the works it 
was intended to combat, and the 
state of society in which it was des- 
tined to appear. For half a century 
before it appeared, the whole genius 
of France had been incessantly di- 
rected to undermine the principles 
of religion. The days of Pascal and 
Fenelon, of Saurin and Bourdaloue, 
of Bossuet and Massillon, had passed 
away; the splendid talent of the 
seventeenth century was no longer 
arrayed in the support of virtue—the 
supremacy of the church had ceased 
to be exerted to thunder in the ear 
of princes the awful truths of judg- 
ment to come. Borne away in the 
torrent of corruption, the church it- 
self had yielded to the increasin 
vices of the age; its hierarchy h 
become involved in the passions 
they were destined to combat, and 
the cardinal’s purple covered the 
shoulders of an associate in the mid- 
night orgies of the Regent Orleans. 
Such was the audacity of vice, the 
recklessness of fashion, and the su- 

ineness of religion, that Madame 

oland tells us, what astonished her 
in her youthful days was, that the 
heaven itself did not open, to rain 
down upon the guilty metropolis, as 
on the cities of the Jordan, a tempest 
of consuming fire. 

While such was the profligacy of 
power and the audacity of crime, 
philosophic talent lent its aid to over- 
whelm the remaining safeguards of 
religious belief. The middling and 
the lower orders could not, indeed, 
participate in the luxurious vices of 
their wealthy superiors; but they 
could well be persuaded that the 
faith which permitted such enormi- 
ties, the religion which was stained 
by such crimes, was a system of 
hypocrisy and deceit. The passion 
for innovation, which more than any 
other feature characterised that pe- 
riod in France, invaded the precincts 
of religion as well as the bulwarks 
of the state—the throne and the al- 
tar; the restraints of this world and 
the next, as is ever the case, crum- 
bled together. For half a century, 
all the genius of France had been 
incessantly directed to overturn the 
sanctity of Christianity; its corrup- 
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tions were represented as its very 
essence ; its abuses part of its neces- 
sary effects. Ridicule, ever more 

owerful than reason with a frivo- 

ous age, lent its aid to overturn the 
defenceless fabric; and for more 
than one generation, not one writer 
of note had appeared to maintain the 
hopeless cause. Voltaire and Di- 
derot, D’Alembert and Raynal, La- 
place and Lagrange, had lent the 
weight of their illustrious names, or 
the powers of their versatile minds, 
to carry on the war. The Encyclo- 

edie was a vast battery of infidelity 
incessantly directed against Chris- 
tianity; while the crowd of licen- 
tious novelists, with which. the age 
abounded — Louvet, Crebillon, La- 
“clos, and a host of others—insinuated 
the poison, mixed up with the strong- 
est allurements to the passions, and 
the most voluptuous seductions to 
the senses. 

This inundation of infidelity was 
soon followed by sterner days: to the 
unrestrained indulgence of passion 
succeeded the unfettered march of 

. crime. With the destruction of all the 
bonds which held society together; 
with the removal of all the restraints 
on vice or guilt, the fabric of civili- 
sation and religion speedily was dis- 
solved. To the licentious orgies of 
the Regent Orleans succeeded the 
infernal furies of the Revolution: 
from the same Palais Royal from 
whence had sprung those fountains 
of courtly corruption, soon issued 
forth the fiery streams of democracy. 
Enveloped in this burning torrent, 
the institutions, the faith, the nobles, 
the throne, were destroyed: the 
worst instruments of the supreme 
justice, the passions and ambition of 
men, were suffered to work their 
unresisted way; and in a few years 
the religion of eighteen hundred 
years was abolished, its priests slain 
or exiled, its Sabbath abolished, its 
rites proscribed, its faith unknown. 
Infancy came into the world without 
a blessing, age left it without a hope; 
marriage no longer received a bene- 
diction, sickness was left without 
consolation ; the village bell ceased 
to call the poor to their weekly day 
of sanctity and repose; the village 
churchyard to witness the weeping 
train of mourners attending their 
rude forefathers to their last home. 
The grass grew in the churches of 
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every parish in France; the dead 
without a blessing were thrust into 
vast charnel-houses; marriage was 
contracted before a civil magistrate ; 
and infancy, untaught to pronounce 


the name of God, longed only for 
the period when the passions and in- 
dulgencies of life were to commence. 
It was in these disastrous days that 
Chateaubriand arose, and bent the 
force of his lofty mind to restore the 
fallen but imperishable faith of his 
fathers. In early youth, he was at first 
carried away by the fashionable in- 
fidelity of his times; and in his 
‘‘ Essais Historiques,” while the prin- 
ciples of virtue and natural religion 
are unceasingly maintained, he seems 
to have doubted whether the Chris- 
tian religion was not crumbling with 
the institutions of society, and spe- 
culated what faith was to be esta- 
blished on its ruins. But misfortune, 
that great corrector of the vices of 
the world, soon changed these faulty 
views. In the days of exile and ad- 
versity, when, by the waters of Ba- 
bylon, he sat down and wept, he re- 
verted to the faith and the belief of 
his fathers, and inhaled in the school 
of adversity these noble maxims of 
devotion and duty which have ever 
since regulated his conduct in life. 
Undaunted, though alone, he placed 
himself on the ruins of the Christian 
faith; renewed, with Herculean 
strength, a contest which the talents 
and vices of half a century had to all 
appearance rendered hopeless ; and, 
speaking to the hearts of men, now 
eageny by suffering, and cleansed 
y the agonizing ordeal of revolu- 
tion, scattered far and wide the seeds 
of a rational and a manly piety. 
Other writers have followed in the 
same noble career: Salvandy and 
Guizot have traced the beneficial ef- 
fects of religion upon modern socie- 
ty, and drawn from the last results 
of revolutionary experience just and 
sublime conclusions as to the adap- 
tation of Christianity to the wants of 
humanity ; but it is the glory of Cha- 
teaubriand alone to have come forth 
the foremost in the fight; to have 
lanted himself on the breach, when 
it was strewed only with the dead and 
the dying, and, strong in the consci- 
ousness of gigantic powers, stood un- 
dismayed against a nation in arms. 
To be successful in the contest, it 
was indispensable that the weapors 
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of warfare should be totally changed. 
When the ideas of men were set 
adrift by revolutionary changes, 
when the authority of ages was set 
at nought, and from centuries of ex- 
perience appeals were made to 
weeks of innovation, it was in vain to 
refer to the great or the wise of former 
pee Perceiving at once the immense 
change which had taken place in the 
world whom he addressed, Chateau- 
briand saw, that he must alter altoge- 
ther the means by which they were to 
be influenced. Disregarding, there- 
fore, entirely the weight of authority, 
laying aside almost every thing which 
had been advanced in support of reli- 
gion by its professed disciples, he ap- 
plied himself to accumulate the con- 
clusions in its favour which arose 
from its internal beauty; from its 
beneficent effect upon society ; from 
the changes it had wrought upon the 
civilisation, the happiness, and desti- 
nies of mankind; from its analogy 
with the sublimest tenets of natural 
religion; from its unceasing pro- 
gress, its indefinite extension, and 
undecaying youth. He observed, 
that it drew its support from such 
hidden recesses of- the human heart, 
that it flourished most in periods of 
disaster and calamity; derived 
strength from the fountains of suffer- 
ing, and, banished in all but form 
from the palaces of princes, spread 
its roots far and wide in the cottages 
of the poor. From the intensity of 
suffering produced by the Revolu- 
tion, therefore, he conceived the 
hope, that the feelings of religion 
would ultimately resume their sway : 
when the waters of bitterness were 
let loose, the consolations of devotion 
would again be felt to be indispen- 
sable ; and the spirit of the Gospel, 
banished during the sunshine of cor- 
rupt. prosperity, return to the re- 
pentant human heart with the tears 
and the storms of adversity. 
Proceeding on these just and su- 
blime principles, this great author 
availed himself of every engine which 
fancy, experience, or,.poetry could 
suggest, to sway the hearts of his 
readers. - He knew well that he was 
addressing an. impassioned and vola- 
tile generation, upon whom reason 
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would be thrown away, if not enfor- 
ced with eloquence, and argument 
lost, if not clothed in the garb of 
fancy. To effect his purpose, there- 
fore, of re-opening in the hearts of 
his readers the all but extinguished 
veins of religious feeling, he sum- 
moned to his aid all the allies which 
learning, or travelling, or poetry, or 
fancy, could supply; and scrupled 
not to employ his powers as a writer 
of romance, an historian, a descrip- 
tive traveller, and a poet, to forward 
this great work of Christian renova- 
tion. Of his object in doing this he 
has himself given the following ac- 
count.* 


“ There can be no doubt that the Ge- 
nius of Christianity would have been a 
work entirely out of place in the age of 
Louis XIV.; and the critic who ob- 
served that Massillon would never have 
published such a book, spoke an un- 
doubted truth. Most certainly the au- 
thor would never have thought of wri- 
ting such a work if there had not existed 
a host of poems, romances, and books of 
all sorts, where Christianity was exposed 
to every species of derision. But since 
these poems, romances, and books exist, 
and are in every one’s hands, it becomes 
indispensable to extricate religion from 
the sarcasms of impiety; when it has 
been written on all sides that Christianity 
is ‘ barbarous, ridiculous, the eternal enemy 
of the arts and of genius ;’ it is necessary 
to prove that it is neither barbarous, nor 
ridiculous, nor the enemy of arts or of 
genius; and that that which is made by 
the pen of ridicule to appear diminutive, 
ignoble, in bad taste, without either 
charms or tenderness, may be made to 
appear grand, noble, simple, impressive, 
and divine, in the hands of a man of re- 
ligious feeling. 
> Tf it is not permitted to defend reli- 
gion on what may be called its terrestrial 
side, if no effort is to be made to prevent 
ridicule from attaching to its sublime in- 
stitutions, there will always remain a 
weak and undefended quarter, There 
all the strokes at it will be aimed ; there 
you will be caught without defence ; from 
thence you will receive your death- wound. 
Is not that what has already arrived ? 
Was it not by ridicule and pleasantry that 
Voltaire succeeded in shaking the foun- 
datiens of faith? Will you attempt to an- 
swer by theological arguments, or the 





.* All the passages are translated by ourselves. 


believe, but we have never seen it. 


There is an English version, we 
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forms of the syllogism, licentious no- 
vels or irreligious epigrams? Will for- 
mal disquisitions ever prevent an infidel 
generation from being carried away by 
clever verses, or deterred from the altar 
by the fear of ridicule? Does not every 
one know that in the French nation a 
happy bon-mot, impiety clothed in a fe- 
licitous expression, a felix culpa, produce 
a greater effect than volumes of reasoning 
or metaphysics? Persuade young men 
that an honest man can be a Christian 
without being a fool ; convince him that 
he is in error when he believes that none 
but capuchins and old women believe in 
religion, and your cause is gained ; it will 
be time enough to complete the victory to 
present yourself armed with theological 
reasons, but what you must begin with 
is an inducement to read your book. 
What is most needed is a popular work 
on religion; those who have hitherto 
written on it have too often fallen into 
the error of the traveller who tries to get 
his companion at one ascent to the sum- 
mit of a rugged mountain when he can 
hardly crawl at its foot—you must shew 
him at every step varied and agreeable 
objects ; allow him to stop to gather the 
flowers which are scattered along his 
path, and from one resting-place to an- 
other he will at length gain the summit. 
“The author has not intended this 
work merely for scholars, priests, or doc- 
tors; what he wrote for was the men of 
the world, and what he aimed at chiefly 
were the considerations calculated to af- 
fect their minds. If you do not keep 
steadily in view that principle, if you for- 
get for a moment the class of readers for 
whom the Genius of Christianity was 
intended, you will understand nothing of 
this work. It was intended to be read 
by the most incredulous man of letters, 
the most volatile youth of pleasure, with 
the same facility as the first turns over a 
work of impiety, or the second devours a 
corrupting novel. Do you intend then, 
exclaim the well-meaning advocates for 
Christianity, to render religion a matter 
of fashion? Would to God, I reply, that 
that divine religion was really in fashion, 
in the sense that what is fashionable indi- 
cates the prevailing opinion of the world ! 
Individual hypocrisy, indeed, might be 
increased by such a change, but public 
morality would unquestionably be a gain- 
er. The rich would no longer make it a 
point of vanity to corrupt the poor, the 
master to pervert the mind of his domes- 
tic, the fathers of families to pour lessons 
of atheism into their children; the prac- 
tice of piety would lead to a belief in its 
truths, and with the devotion we would 
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see revive the manners and the virtues of 
the best ages of the world. 

“ Voltaire, when he attacked Christi. 
anity, knew mankind well enough not to 
seek to avail himself of what is called the 
opinion of the world, and with that view 
he employed his talents to bring impiety 
into fashion. He succeeded by render. 
ing religion ridiculous in the eyes of a 
frivolous generation. It is this ridicule 
which the author of the Genius of Chris- 
tianity has, beyond every thing, sought 
to efface; that was the object of his 
work. He may have failed in the exe. 
cution, but the object surely was highly 
important. To consider Christianity in 
its relation with human society ; to trace 
the changes which it has effected in the 
reason and the passions of man; to shew 
how it has modified the genius of arts and 
of letters, moulded the spirit of modern 
nations; in a word, to unfold all the 
marvels which religion has wrought in 
the regions of poetry, morality, politics, 
history, and public charity, must always 
be esteemed a noble undertaking. As to 
its execution, he abandons himself, with 
submission, to the criticisms of those who 
appreciate the spirit of the design. 

“ Take, for example, a picture, pro- 
fessedly of an impious tendency, and 
place beside it another picture on the 
same subject from the Genius of Christi- 
anity, and I will venture to affirm that 
the latter picture, however feebly exe- 
cuted, will weaken the impression of the 
first, so powerful is the effect of simple 
truth when compared to the most bril- 
liant sophisms, Voltaire has frequently 
turned the religious orders into ridicule ; 
well, put beside one of his burlesque re- 
presentations the chapter on the Missions, 
that where the order of the Hospitallers 
is depicted as succouring the travellers in 
the desert, or the monks relieving the 
sick in the hospitals, attending those dy- 
ing of the plague in the lazarettos, or ac- 
companying the criminal to the scaffold, 
what irony will not be disarmed—what 
malicious smile will not be converted in- 
to tears ?—Answer the reproaches made 
to the worship of the Christians for their 
ignorance, by appealing to the immense 
labours of the ecclesiastics who saved 
from destruction the manuscripts of anti- 
quity. Reply to the accusations of bad 
taste and barbarity, by referring to the 
works of Bossuet and Fenelon. Oppose 
to the caricatures of saints and of angels, 
the sublime effects of Christianity on the 
dramatic part of poetry, on eloquence, and 
the fine arts, and say whether the impres- 
sion of ridicule will long maintain its 
ground? Should the author have no 
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other success than that of having dis- 
played before the eyes of an infidel age a 
long series of religious pictures without 
exciting disgust, he would deem his la- 
bours not useless to the cause of huma- 
nity."——III, 263—266. 


These observations appear to us 
as just as they are profound, and 
they are the reflections not merely 
of a sincere Christian, but a man 
practically acquainted with the state 
of the world: It is of the utmost 
importance, no doubt, that there 
should exist works on the Christian 
faith, in which the arguments of the 
sceptic should be combated, and to 
which the Christian disciple might 
refer with confidence for a refuta- 
tion of the objections which have 
been urged against his religion. But 
great as is the merit of such pro- 
ductions, their beneficial effects are 
limited in their operation compared 
with those which are produced by 
such writings as we are considering. 
The hardened sceptic will never turn 
to a work on Divinity for a solution 
of his paradoxes ; and men of the 
world can never be persuaded to 
enter on serious arguments even on 
the most momentous subject of hu- 
man belief. It is the indifference, 
not the scepticism of such men, 
which is chiefly to be dreaded: the 
danger to be apprehended is not that 
they will say there is no God, but 
that they will live altogether without 
God in the world. It has happened 
but too frequently that divines in 
their zeal for the progress of Chris- 
tianity among such men, have aug- 
mented the very evil they intended 
to remove. They have addressed 
themselves in general to them as if 
they were combatants drawn out in 
a theological dispute; they have 
urged a mass of arguments which 
they were unable to refute, but 
which were too uninteresting to be 
even examined, and while they 
flattered themselves that they had 
effectually silenced their objections, 
those whom they addressed have si- 
lently passed by on the other side. 
It is, therefore, of incalculable im- 
portance that some writings should 
exist which should lead men imper- 
ceptibly into the ways of truth, which 
should insinuate themselves into the 
tastes, and blend themselves with 
the refinements of ordinary life, and 
perpetually recur to the cultivated 
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mind with all that it admires, or 
loves, or venerates, in the world. 

Chateaubriand divides his great 
work into four parts. The first treats 
of the doctrinal parts of religion: 
the second and the third, the rela- 
tions of that religion with poetry, 
literature, and the arts. The fourth, 
the ceremonies of public worship, 
and the services rendered to man- 
kind by the clergy, regular and secu- 
lar. On the mysteries of faith he 
commences with these fine observa- 
tions. 


“ There is nothing beautiful, sweet, or 
grand in life, but in its mysteries, The 
sentiments which agitate us most strong- 
ly are enveloped in obscurity ; modesty, 
virtuous love, sincere friendship, have all 
their secrets, with which the world must 
not be made acquainted. Hearts which 
love understand each other by a word ; 
half of each is at all times open to the 
other. Innocence itself is but a holy ig- 
norance, and the most ineffable of myste- 
ries. Infancy is only happy, because it 
as yet knows nothing; age miserable, be- 
cause it has nothing more tolearn. Hap- 
pily for it, when the mysteries of life are 
ending, those of immortality commence. 

“‘ If it is thus with the sentiments, 
it is assuredly not less so with the vir- 
tues; the most angelic are those which, 
emanating directly from the Deity, such 
as charity, love to withdraw themselves 
from all regards, as if fearful to betray 
their celestial origin. 

* If we turn to the understanding, we 
shall find that the pleasures of thought 
also have a certain connexion with the 
mysterious. To what sciences do we un- 
ceasingly return? ‘To those which al- 
ways leave something still to be discover- 
ed, and fix our regards on a perspective 
which is never to terminate. If we wan- 
der in the desert, a sort of instinct leads 
us to shun the plains where the eye em- 
braces at once the whole circumference of 
nature, to plunge into forests, those fo- 
rests the cradle of religion, whose shades 
and solitudes are filled with the recollec- 
tions of prodigies, where the ravens and the 
doves nourished the prophets and fathers 
of the church. If we visit a modern 
monument whose origin or destination is 
known, it excites no attention ; but if we 
meet on a desert isle, in the midst of the 
ocean, with a mutilated statue pointing 
to the west, with its pedestal covered with 
hieroglyphics, and worn by the winds, 
what a subject of meditation is presented 
to the traveller! Every thing is conceal- 
ed, every thing is hidden in the universe. 
Man himself is the greatest mystery of 
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the whole. Whence comes the spark 
which we call existence, and in what ob- 
scurity is it to be extinguished? The 
Eternal has placed our birth, and our 
death, under the form of two veiled phan- 
toms, at the two extremities of our career ; 
the one produces the inconceivable gift 
of life, which the other is ever ready to 
devour. 

“ It is not surprising, then, considering 
the passion of the human mind for the 
mysterious, that the religions of every 
country should have had their impene- 
trable secrets. God forbid! that I should 
compare their mysteries to those of the 
true faith, or the unfathomable depths of 
the Sovereign in the heavens, to the chan- 
ging obscurities of those gods which are 
the work of human hands. All that I 
observe is, that there is no religion with- 
out mysteries, and that it is they with 
the sacrifice which every where constitute 
the essence of the worship. God is the 
great secret of nature, the Deity was veil- 
ed in Egypt, and the Sphynx was seated 
at the entrance of his temples.”—I. 13, 
14, ‘ 


On the three great sacraments of 
the Church, Baptism, Confession, 
and the Communion, he makes the 
following beautiful observations :— 


“ Baptism, the first of the sacraments 
which religion confers upon man, clothes 
him, in the words of the Apostle, with 
Jesus Christ. That sacrament reveals at 
once the corruption in which we were 
born, the agonizing pains which attended 
our birth, and the tribulations which fol- 
low us into the world; it tells us that 
our faults will descend upon our child- 
ren, and that we are all jointly responsi- 
ble ; ‘a terrible truth, which, if duly con- 
sidered, would alone suffice to render the 
reign of virtue universal in the world. 

“ Behold the infant in the midst of 
the waters of the Jordan: the man of the 
wilderness pours the purifying stream on 
his head: the river of the Patriarchs, the 
camels on its banks, the Temple of Jeru- 
salem, the cedars of Lebanon, seem to re- 
gard with interest the mighty spectacle. 
Behold in mortal life that infant near 
the sacred fountain ; a family filled with 
thankfulness surround it; renounce in 
its name the sins of the world; bestow 
on it with joy the name of its grandfa- 
ther, which seems thus to become im- 
mortal, in its perpetual renovation by the 
fruits of love, from generation to genera- 
tion. Even now. the father is impatient 
to take his infant in his. arms, to replace 
it in its mother’s bosom, who listens, be- 
hind the curtains to all the thrilling 
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sounds of the sacred ceremony. The 
whole family surround the maternal bed ; 
tears of joy, mingled with the transports 
of religion, fall from every eye; the new 
name of the infant, the old name of its 
ancestor, is repeated by every mouth, and 
every one mingling the recollections of 
the past with the joys of the present, 
thinks that he sees the venerable grand- 
father revive in the new-born which has 
taken his name. Such is the domestic 
spectacle which throughout all the Chris- 
tian world the sacrament of Baptism 
presents ; but religion, ever mingling les- 
sons of duty with scenes of joy, shews us 
the son of kings clothed in. purple, re- 
nouncing the grandeur of the world, at 
the same fountain where the child of the 
poor in rags, abjures the pomps by which 
he will in all probability never be tempt- 
ed. 

* Confession follows baptism; and the 
Church, with that wisdom which it alone 
possesses, fixed the era of its commence- 
ment at that period when first the idea of 
crime can enter the infant mind, that is 
at seven years of age. All men, including 
the philosophers, how different soever 
their opinions may be on other subjects, 
have regarded the sacrament of penitence 
as one of the strongest barriers against 
crime, and a chef-d’euvre of wisdom. 
What innumerable restitutions and repa- 
rations, says Rousseau, has confession 
caused to be made in Catholic countries! 
According to Voltaire, * Confession is an 
admirable invention, a bridle to crime, 
discovered in the most remote antiquity, 
for confession was recognised in the cele- 
bration of all the ancient mysteries. We 
have adopted and sanctified that .wise 
custom, and its effects have always been 


found to be admirable in inclining hearts, 


ulcerated by hatred, to forgiveness.’ 

‘*¢ But for that salutary institution, the 
guilty would give way to despair. ‘ In 
what bosom would he discharge the 
weight ofhis heart? In that of a friend 
—Who can trust the friendships of the 
world? Shall he take the deserts for a 
confident? Alas! the deserts are ever 
filled to the ear of crime with thdse trum- 
pets which the parricide Nero heard round 
the tomb of his mother. ‘When men and 
nature are unpitiable,-it indeed consola- 
tory to finda Deity inclined to pardon ; 
but it belongs only te the Christian reli- 
gion to have made twin sisters of Inno- 
cence and Repentance. : 

“In fine, the Communion presentsa 
touching ceremony ;. it teaches. morality, 
for we must be pure to. approach it ;_.it is 
the offering of the fruits of the.earth,to 
the Creator,,.and, it.recalls the sublime 


_and touching history of the Son. of Man. 
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Blended with the recollection of Easter, 
and of the first covenant of God with man, 
the origin of the communion is lost in the 


obscurity of an infant world; it is related. 
to our first ideas of religion and society, ° 


and recalls the pristine equality of the 
human race; in fine, it perpetuates the 
recollection of our primeval fall, of our 
redemption, and re-acceptance by God.” 
—I. 30—46. 

These and similar passages, not 
merely in this work, which professes 
to be of a popular cast, but in others 
of the highest class of Catholic divi- 
nity, suggest an idea whichythe more 
we extend our reading, the more we 
shall find to be just, viz. that in the 
greater and purer writers on religion, 
of whatever church or age, the lead- 
ing doctrines are nearly the same, 
and that the differences which di- 
vide their followers, and distract 
the world, are seldom, on any ma- 
terial or important points, to be met 
with in writers of a superior caste. 
Chateaubriand is a faithful, and in 
some respects, perhaps, a bigoted, 
Catholic; yet there is hardly a word 
here, or in any other part of his 
writings on religion, to which a 
Christian in any country may not 
subscribe, and which is not calcula- 
ted in all ages and places to forward 
the great work of the purification 
and improvement of the human 
heart. Travellers have often obser- 
ved, that in a certain rank in all coun- 
tries manners are the same ; natu- 
ralists know, that at a certain eleva- 
tion above the sea in all latitudes, we 
meet with the same vegetable pro- 
ductions ; and philosophers have of- 
ten remarked, that in the highest class 
of intellects, opinions on almost every 
subject in all ages and places is the 
same. The same uniformity may be 
observed in the principles of the 
greatest writers of the world on reli- 
gion: and while the inferior follow- 
ers of their different tenets branch 
out into endless divisions, and in- 
dulge in sectarian rancour, in the 
more lofty regions of intellect the 
principles are substantially the same, 
and the objects of all identical. So 
small a proportion de all the dispu- 


ted poiuts in y bear to the 
great objects of rel s love to God, 
charity'to man, the subjugation 
of human passion. 


On the subject of e, and 


the reasons for its indissolubility, our 
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author presents us with the following 
beautiful observations :— 


“ Habit and a long life together are 
more necessary to happiness, and even to 
love, than is generally imagined. No one 
is happy with the object of his attachment 
until he has passed many days, and above 
all, many days of misfortune, with her. 
The married pair must know each other 
to the bottom of their souls ; the mysteri- 
ous veil which covered the two spouses in 
the primitive church, must be raised in 
its inmost folds, how closely soever it may 
be kept drawn to the rest of the world. 
What! on account of a fit of caprice, or 
a burst of passion, am I to be exposed. to 
the fear of losing my wife and my child. 
ren, and to renounce the hope of passing 
my declining days with them? Let no 
one imagine that fear will make me be- 
come a better husband. No; we do not 
attach ourselves to a possession of which 
we are not secure; we do not love a pro- 
perty which we are in danger of losing. 

“ We must not give to Hymen the 
wingsof Love, nor make of a sacred reality 
a fleeting phantom. One thing is alone 
sufficient to destroy your happiness in 
such transient unions; you will con- 
stantly compare one to the other, the 
wife you have lost to the one you have 
gained ; and do not deceive yourself, the 
balance will always incline to the past, 
for so God has constructed the human 
heart. This distraction of a sentiment 
which should be indivisible will empoison 
all your joys. When you caress your new 
infant, you will think of the smiles of the 
one you have lost; when you press your 
wife to your bosom, your heart will tell 
you that she is not the first. Every thing 
in man tends to unity; he is no longer 
happy when he is divided, and, like God 
who made him in his image, his soul 
seeks ine tly to concentrate into one 
point, the past, the present, and the fu- 
ture. 

“ The wife of a Christian is not a simple 
mortal: she is a mysterious angelic being : 
the flesh of the flesh, the blood of the blood 
of her husband. Man, in aniting himself 
to her, does nothing but regain part of the 
substance which he has lost. His soul as 
well as his body are incomplete without his 
wife : he has strength, she has beauty ; he 
combats the enemy and labours the fields, 
but ‘he anderstands nothing of domestic 
life; his companion is awanting to pre- 
pare his repast and sweeten his existence. 
He has his crosses, and the partner of his 
couch ‘is there to soften them: his days 
may be sad and troubled, but in the 
chaste arms of his wife he finds com furt 
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be rude, gross, and solitary. Woman 
spreads around him the flowers of exist- 
ence, as the creepers of the forests which 
decorate the trunks of sturdy oaks with 
their perfumed garlands. Finally, the 
Christian pair live and die united: to- 
gether they rear the fruits of their union ; 
in the dust they lie side by side ; and they 
are reunited beyond the limits of the 
tomb.” —I. 78, 79. 


The extreme unction of the Ca- 
tholic Church is described in these 
touching words: 

‘Come and behold the most moving 
spectacle which the world can exhibit— 
the death of the Faithful. The dying 
Christian is no longer a man of this world ; 
he belongs no farther to his country ; all 
his relations with society have ceased. 
For him the calculations of time are clo- 
sed, and the great era of eternity has com- 
menced. A priest seated beside his bed 
pours the consolations of religion into his 
dying ear: the holy minister converses 
with the expiring penitent on the immor- 
tality of the soul; and that sublime scene 
which antiquity presented but once in the 
death of the greatest of her philosophers, 
is renewed every day at the couch where 
the humblest of the Christians expires. 

* At length the supreme moment ar- 
rives ; one sacrament has opened the gates 
of the world, another is about to close 
them: religion rocked the cradle of ex- 
istence; its sweet strains and its mater- 
nal hand will lull it to sleep in the arms 
of death. It prepares the baptism of a 
second existence ; but it is no longer with 
water but oil, the emblem of celestial in- 
corruption. The liberating sacrament dis- 
solves, one by one, the chords which attach 
the faithful to this world: his soul, half 
escaped from its earthly prison, is almost 
visible to the senses, in the smile which 
plays around his lips. Already he hears 
the music of the seraphims; already he 
longs to fly to those regions, where hope 
divine, daughter of virtue and death, beck- 
ons him to approach. At length the angel 
of peace, descending from the heavens, 
touches with his golden sceptre his wea- 
ried eyelids, and closes them in delicious 
repose to the light. He dies: and so sweet 
has been his departure, that no one has 
heard his last sigh ; and his friends, long 
after he is no more, preserve silence round 
his couch, still thinking that he slept ; so 
like the sleep of infancy is the death of the 
Just.”"—I, 69—71. 





Chateaubriand. No. II. [Aug. 


It is against pride, as every one 
knows, that the chief efforts of the 
Catholic Church have always been 
directed, because they consider it as 
the source of all other crime. Whe- 
ther this is a just view may be well 
doubted, to the extent at least that 
they carry it; but there can be but 
one opinion as to the eloquence of 
the apology which Chateaubriand 
makes for this selection. 


‘* In the virtues preferred by Christian. 
ity, we perceive the same knowledge of 
human nature. Before the coming of 
Christ, the sou] of man was a chaos; but 
no sooner was the word heard, than all 
the elements arranged themselves in the 
moral world, as at the same divine inspi- 
ration they had produced the marvels of 
material creation. The virtues ascended 
like pure fires into the heavens; some, 
like brilliant suns, attracted the regards 


_by their resplendent light ; others, more 


modest, sought the shade, where neverthe- 
less their lustre could not be concealed. 
From that moment an admirable balance 
was established between the forces and the 
weaknesses of existence. Religion direct- 
ed its thunders against pride, the vice 
which is nourished by the virtues; it dis- 
covers it in the inmost recesses of the 
heart, and follows it out in all its meta- 
morphoses ; the sacraments in a holy legion 
march against it, while humility, clothed 
in sackcloth and ashes, its eyes downcast 
and bathed in tears, becomes one of the 
chief virtues of the faithful.”—I. 74. 


On the tendency of all the fables 
concerning creation to remount toone 
general and eternal truth, our author 
presents the following reflections: 


‘* After this exposition of the dreams 
of philosophy, it may seem useless to speak 
of the fancy of the poets, Who does not 
know Deucalion and Pyrrha, the age of 
gold and of iron? What innumerable 
traditions are scattered through the earth! 
In India, an elephant sustains the globe; 
the sun in Peru has brought forth all the 
marvels of existence; in Canada, the Great 
Spirit is the father of the world; in 
Greenland, man has emerged from an egg ; 
in fine, Scandinavia has beheld the birth 
of Askur and Emla; Odin has poured in 
the breath of life, Honerus reason, and 
Loedur blood and beauty. 


‘ Askum et Emlam omni conatu destitutos 

Animam nec possidebant, rationem nec habebant, 

Nec sanguinem, nec sermonem, nec faciem venustam, 
Animam dedit Odinus, rationem dedit Henerus, 
Loedur sanguinem addidit et faciem venustam.’ 
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“ In these various traditions, we find 
ourselves placed between the stories of 
children and the abstractions of philoso- 
phers; if we were obliged to choose, it 
were better to take the first. 

“ But to discover the original of the 
picture in the midst of so many copies, we 
must recur to that which, by its unity and 
the perfection of its parts, unfolds the 
genius of a master. It is that which we 
find in Genesis, the original of all those 
pictures which we see reproduced in so 
many different traditions. What can be 
at once more natural and more magnifi- 
cent,—more easy to conceive, and more 
in unison with human reason, than the 
Creator descending amidst the night of 
ages to create light by a word? In an 
instant, the sun is seen suspended in the 
heavens, in the midst of an immense azure 
vault ; with invisible bonds he envelopes 
the planets, and whirls them round his 
burning axle ; the sea and the forests ap- 
pear on the globe, and their earliest voices 
arise to announce to the universe that 
great marriage, of which God is the priest, 
the earth the nuptial couch, and the hu- 
man race the posterity.”—I. 97, 98. 


On the appearance of age on the 
globe, and its first aspect when fresh 
from the hands of the Creator, the 
author presents an hypothesis more 
in unison with the imagination of a 
poet than the observations of a philo- 
sopher, on the gradual formation of 
all objects destined for a long endu- 
rance. He supposes that every thing 
was at once created as we now see it. 


“ It is probable that the Author of na- 
ture planted at once aged forests and their 
youthful progeny ; that animals arose at 
the same time, some full of years, others 
buoyant with the vigour and adorned 
with the grace of youth. The oaks, while 
they pierced with their roots the fruitful 
earth, without doubt bore at once the old 
nests of rooks, and the young progeny of 
doves. At once grew a chrysalis and a 
butterfly ; the insect bounded on the grass, 
suspended its golden egg iu the forests, 
or trembled in the undulations of the air. 
The bee, which had not yet lived a morning, 
already counted the generations of flowers 
by its ambrosia—the sheep was not with- 
out its lamb, the dee without its fawns. 
The thickets already contained the night- 
ingale, astonished at the melody of their 
first airs, as they poured forth the new- 
born effusion of their infant loves. 

“ Had the world not arisen at once 
young and old, the grand, the serious, the 
impressive, would have disappeared from 
nature ; for all these sentiments depend 
for their very essence on ancient things. 


The marvels of existence would have been 
unknown. The ruined rock would not 
have hung over the abyss beneath; the 
woods would not have exhibited that splen- 
did variety of trunks bending under the 
weight of years, of trees hanging over the 
bed of streams. The inspired thoughts, 
the venerated sounds, the magic voices, 
the sacred horror of the forests, would 
have vanished with the vaults which serve 
for their retreats; and the solitudes of 
earth and heaven would have remained 
naked and disenchanted in losing the co- 
lumns of oaks which united them. On 
the first day when the ocean dashed 
against the shore, he bathed, be assured, 
sands bearing all the marks of the action 
of his waves for ages ; cliffs strewed with 
the eggs of innumerable sea-fowl, and 
rugged capes which sustained against the 
waters the crumbling shores of the earth. 

“ Without that primeval age, there 
would have been neither pomp nor ma- 
jesty in the work of the Most High; and, 
contrary to all our conceptions, nature in 
the innocence of man would have been 
less beautiful than it is now in the days 
of his corruption. An insipid childhood 
of plants, of animals, of elements, would 
have covered the earth, without the poeti- 
cal feelings which now constitute its prin- 
cipal charm. But God was not so feeble 
a designer of the grove of Eden as the in- 
credulous would lead us to believe. Man, 
the sovereign of nature, was born at thirty 
years of age, in order that his powers 
should correspond with the full-grown 
magnificence of his new empire,—while 
his consort, doubtless, had already passed 
her sixteenth spring, though yet in the 
slumber of nonentity, that she might be 
in harmony with the flowers, the birds, 
the innocence, the love, the beauty of the 
youthful part of the universe.”—I. 137, 
138. 

In the rhythm of prose these are 
the colours of poetry; but still this 
was not to all appearance the order 
of creation ; Bey here, as in many 
other instances, it will be found that 
the deductions of experience pre- 
sent conclusions more sublime than 
the most fervid imagination has been 
able to conceive. Every thing an- 
nounces that the great works of na- 
ture are carried on by slow and in- 
sensible gradations; continents, the 
abode of millions, are formed by the 
confluence of innumerable rills ; ve- 
getation, commencing with the lichen 
and the moss, rises at length into the 
riches and magnificence of the fo- 
rest. Patient analysis, philosophical 
discovery, have now taught us that it 
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was by the same slow progress that 
the great work of creation was ac- 
complished. The fossil remains of 
antediluvian ages have laid open the 
primeval works of nature; the long 
period which elapsed before the 
creation of man, the vegetables 
which thencovered the earth, the ani- 
mals which sported amidst its watery 
wastes, the life which first succeeded 
to chaos, all stand revealed. To the 
astonishment of mankind, the order of 
creation, unfolded in Genesis, is pro- 
ved by the contents of the earth be- 
neath every part of its surface to be 
recisely that which has actually 
Sesik followed ; the days of the Crea- 
tor’s workmanship turn out to be the 
days of the Most High, not of his un- 
created subjects, and to correspond 
to ages of our ephemeral existence ; 
and the great sabbath of the earth 
took place, not, as we imagined, 
when the sixth sun had set after the 
first morning had beamed, but when 
the sixth period had expired, devoted 
by Omnipotence to the mighty un- 
dertaking. God then rested from his 
labours, because the great changes 
of matter, and the successive produc- 
tion and annihilation of diferent 
kinds of animated existence, ceased ; 
creation assumed a settled form, and 
laws came into operation destined 
for indefinite endurance. Chateau- 
briand said truly, that to man, when 
he first opened his eyes on paradise, 
nature appeared with all the majesty 
of age as well as all the freshness of 
youth ; but it was not in a week, but 
during aseries of ages, that the mag- 
nificent spectacle had been assem- 
bled; and for the undying delight of 
his progeny, in all future years, the 
pre of nature for countless time 
ad been already exerted. 
The fifth book of the Génie de 
Christianisme treats of the proofs of 
the existence of God, derived from 
the wonders of material nature—in 
other words, of the splendid subject 
of natural theology. On such a sub- 
ject, the observations of a mind so 
stored with knowledge, and gifted 
with such powers of eloquence, may 
~ be expected to be something of ex- 

traordinary excellence. Though the 
part of his work, accordingly, which 
treats of this subject, is necessarily 
circumscribed, from the multitude of 
others with which it is overwhelmed, 
it is of surpassing beauty, and su- 
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perior in pofnt of description to any 
thing which has been produced on 
the same subject by the genius of 
Britain. 


“ There isa God! The herbs of the 
valley, the cedars of the mountain, bless 
him—the insect sports in his beams—the 
elephant salutes him with the rising orb 
of day—the bird sings him in the foliage 
—the thunder proclaims him in the hea. 
vens—the ocean declares his immensity— 
man alone has said, ‘ There is no God!’ 

* Unite in thought, at the same in- 
stant, the most beautiful objects in na- 
ture ; suppose that you see at once all the 
hours of the day, and all the seasons of 
the year; a morning of spring and a 
morning of autumn; a night bespangled 
with stars, and a night covered with 
clouds ; meadows enamelled with flow- 
ers, forests hoary with snow ; fields gild- 
ed by the tints of autumn; then alone 
you will have a just conception of the 
universe. While you are gazing on that 
sun which is plunging under the vault of 
the west, another observer admires him 
emerging from the gilded gates of the 
east. By what unconceivable magic does 
that aged star, which is sinking fatigued 
and burning in the shades of the evening, 
reappear at the same instant fresh and 
humid with the rosy dew of the morn- 
ing? At every instant of the day the 
glorious orb is at once rising—resplendent 
at noonday, and setting in the west; or 
rather our senses deceive us, and there is, 
properly speaking, no east, or south, or 
west, in the world. Every thing reduces 
itself to one single point, from whence the 
King of Day sends forth at once a triple 
light in one single substance. The bright 
splendour is perhaps that which nature 
can present that is most beautiful ; for 
while it gives us an idea of the perpetual 
magnificence and resistless power of God, 
it exhibits, at the same time, a shining 
image of the glorious Trinity.” 


The instincts of animals, and their 
adaptation to the wants of their ex- 
istence, have long furnished one of 
the most interesting subjects of study 
to the naturalist, and of meditation 
to the devout observer of creation. 
Chateaubriand has painted, with his 
usual descriptive powers, one of the 
most familiar of these examples— 

“ What ingenious springs move the feet 
of a bird? It is not by a contraction of 
muscles dependent on his will that he 
maintains himself firm upon a branch ; 
his foot is constructed in such a way that 
when it is pressed in the centre, the toes 
close of their own accord, upon the body 
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which supports it.. It reqilts from this 
mechanism, that the talonsof the bird close 
more or less firmly upon the object on 
which it has alighted, in proportion to 
the agitation, more or less violent, which 
it has received. Thus, when we see at 
the approach of night during winter the 
crows perched on the scathed summit of 
an aged oak, we suppose that, watchful 
and attentive, they maintain their place 
with pain during the rocking of the 
winds; and yet, heedless of danger, and 
mocking the tempest, the winds only 
bring them profounder slumber ;—the 
blasts of the north attach them more firm- 
ly to the branch, from whence we every 
instant expect to see them precipitated ; 
and like the old seaman, whose hammock 
is suspended to the roof of his vessel, the 
more he is tossed by the winds, the more 
profound is his repose.”—I, 147, 148. 

“ Amidst the different instincts which 
the sovereign of the universe has implant- 
ed in nature, one of the most wonderful 
is that which every year brings the fish of 
the pole to our temperate region. ‘They 
come, without once mistaking their way, 
through the solitude of the ocean, to reach, 
on a fixed day, the stream where their 
hymen is to be celebrated. The spring 
prepares on our shores their nuptial 
pomp; it covers the willows with verdure, 
it spreads beds of moss in the waves to 
serve for curtains to its crystal couches. 
Hardly are these preparations completed 
when the enamelled legions appear; the 
animated navigators enliven our coasts ; 
some spring aloft from the surface of the 
waters, others balance themselves on the 
waves, or diverge from a common centre 
like innumerable flashes of gold ; these 
dart obliquely their shining bodies ath- 
wart the azute fluid, while they sleep in 
the rays of the sun, which penetrates be- 
neath the dancing surface of the waves. 
All, sporting in the joys of existence, 
meander, return, wheel about, dash across, 
form in squadron, separate. and reunite ; 
and the inhabitant of the seas, inspired by 
a breath of existence, pursues with bound- 
ing movements its mate, by the line of fire 
which is reflected from her in the stream.” 
—I. 152, 153. 


Chateaubriand’s mind is full not 
only of the images but the sounds 
which attest the reign of animated 
nature. Equally familiar with those 
of the desert and of the cultivated 
plain, he has had his mind alike open 
in both to the impressions which 
arise to a pious observer from their 
contemplation. 


“* There, is a Jaw in, nature relative to 


the cries, of animals, which has not been _ 


sufficiently observed, and deserves to be 
so. The different sounds of the inhabit- 
ants of the desert are calculated according 
to the grandeur or the sweetness of the 
scene where they arise, and the hour of 
the day when theyare heard. The roar- 
ing of the lion, loud, rough, and tremen- 
dous, is in unison with the desert scenes 
in which it is heard; while the lowing 
of the oxen diffuses a pleasing calm 
through our valleys. The goat has some- 
thing trembling and savage in its cry, like 
the rocks and ravines from which it loves 
to suspend itself. The war-horse imi- 
tates the notes of the trumpet that ani- 
mates him to the charge, and, as if he felt 
that he was not made for degrading -em- 
ployments, he is silent under the spur of 
the labourer, and neighs under the rein of 
the warrior. The night, by turns charm- 
ing or sombre, is enlivened by the night- 
ingale or saddened by the owl—the one 
sings for the zephyrs, the groves, the 
moon, the soul of lovers—the other for 
the winds, the forests, the darkness, and 
the dead. Finally, all the animals which 
live on others have a peculiar cry by 
which they may be distinguished by the 
creatures which are destined to be their 
prey.”—I. 156. 

The making of birds’ nests is one 
of the most common objects of ob- 
servation. Listen to the reflections 
of genius and poetry on this beauti- 
ful subject. 


* The admirable wisdom of Provi- 
dence is nowhere more conspicuous than 
in the nests of birds. It is impossible to 
contemplate, without emotion, the Divine 
goodness which thus gives industry to the 
weak, and foresight to the thoughtless. 

** No sooner have the trees put forth 
their leaves, than a thousand little work- 
men commence their labours. Some bring 
long pieces of straw into the hole of an 
old wall; others affix their edifice to the 
windows of a church; these steal a hair 
from the mane of a horse; those bear 
away, with wings trembling beneath its 
weight, the fragment of wool which a 
lamb has left entangled in the briars. A 
thousand palaces at once arise, and every 
palace is a nest; within every nest is 
soon to be seen a charming metamorpho- 
sis; first, a beautiful egg, then alittle one 
covered with down. The little nestling 
soon feels his wings begin to grow; his 
mother teaches, him to raise himself on 
his bed of repose... Seon he takes courage 
enough to approach the edge of the nest, 
and casts a first look on the works of na- 
ture,... Terrified and, enchanted at the 
sight, he precipitates himself amidst his 
brothers and sisters, who have never as 
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yet seen that spectacle; but recalled a 
second time from his couch, the young 
king of the air, who still has the crown 
of infancy on his head, ventures to con- 
template the vast heavens, the waving 
summit of the pine-trees, and the vast la- 
byrinth of foliage which lies beneath his 
feet. And, at the moment that the forests 
are rejoicing at the sight of their new in- 
mate, an aged bird, who feels himself aban- 
doned by his wings, quietly rests beside a 
stream ; there, resigned and solitary, he 
tranquilly awaits death, on the banks of 
the same river where he sung his first 
loves, and whose trees still bear his nest 
and his melodious offspring.”—I. 158. 


The subject of the migration of 
the feathered tribes, furnishes ‘this 
attentive observer of natire with 
many beautiful images. We have 
room only for the following ex- 
tract : 


“ Tn the first ages of the world, it was 
by the flowering of plants, the fall of the 
leaves, the departure and the arrival of 
birds, that the labourers and the shepherds 
regulated their labours. Thence has sprung 
the art of divination among certain peo- 
ple; they imagined that the birds which 
Were sure to precede certain changes of 
the season or atmosphere, could not but 
be inspired by the deity. The ancient na- 
turalists, and the poets, to whom we are 
indebted for the few remains of simpli- 
city which still linger amongst us, shew 
us how marvellous was that manner of 
counting by the changes of nature, and 
what a charm it spread over the whole 
of existence. God is a profound secret. 
Man, created in his image, is equally in- 
comprehensible. It was therefore an in- 
effable harmony to see the periods of his 
existence regulated by measures of time 
as harmonious as himself. 

** Beneath the tents of Jacob or of 
Boaz, the arrival of a bird put every 
thing in movement ; the Patriarch made 
the circuit of the camp at the head of his 
followers, armed with scythes. If the 
report was spread, that the young of the 
swallows had been seen wheeling about, 
the whole people joyfully commenced their 
harvest. These beautiful signs, while they 
directed the labours of the present, had 
the advantage of foretelling the vicis- 
situdes of the approaching season. If 
the geese and swans arrived in abund- 
ance, it was known that the winter 
would be snow. Did the redbreast be- 
gin to build its nest in January, the 
shepherds hoped in April for the roses of 
May. The marriage of a virgin on the 
margin of a fountain, was represented by 
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the first opening of the bud of the rose ; 
and the death of the aged, who usually 
drop off in autumn, by the falling of 
leaves, or the maturity of the harvests, 
While the philosopher, abridging or elon. 
gating the year, extended the winter over 
the verdure of spring, the peasant felt no 
alarm that the astronomer, who came 
to him from heaven, would be wrong in 
his calculations. He knew that the night- 
ingale would not take the season of hoar 
frost for that of flowers, or make the 
groves resound at the winter solstice with 
the songs of summer. Thus, the cares, 
the joys, the pleasures of the rural life 
were determined, not by the uncertain 
calendar of the learned, but the infallible 
signs of Him who traced his path to the 
sun. That sovereign regulator wished 
himself that the rites of his worship 
should be determined by the epochs fixed 
by his works; and in those days of inno- 
cence, according to the seasons and the 
labours they required, it was the voice of 
the zephyr or of the tempest, of the eagle 
or the dove, which called the worshipper 
to the temple of his Creator.”—I, 171. 


Like all other great men who have 
thought on this subject, Chateaubri- 
and strives to mingle the admiration 
of natural beauty with gratitude and 
devotion to its Author. For this pur- 
pose, he concludes this part of his 
subject with two pictures of nature, 
—one a terrestrial scene, one a ma- 
ritime, of such surpassing beauty, 


that we cannot resist the gratification 
of laying them both before our 
readers. 


“ Tt was frequently our custom to rise 
in the middle of the night, and seat our- 
selves on the forecastle, where we found 
only an officer, and a few sailors smoking 
their pipes in silence. The only sound 
which could be heard, was the ploughing 
of the prow through the waves, while 
lines of foam, mingled with sparks of 
fire, flew along the sides of the vessel. 
God of the Christians! it is especially in 
the abyss of waters, and the immensity of 
the heavens, that thou hast engraved the 
traits of thy omnipotence—millions of 
stars glittering in the azure dome pf hea- 
ven—the moon in the midst of the firma- 
ment—an ocean without bounds—infini- 
ty in the heaven and the waves! Never 
have I felt more overwhelmed by thy 
magnificence than in those nights, when, 
suspended as it were between the stars 
and the ocean, I had infinity above my 
head, and immensity beneath my feet. 

“ One evening, when it was a profound 
calm, we were sailing through those lovely 
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seas which bathe the coast of Virginia, 
—all the sails were furled—I was occu- 
pied below, when I heard the bell which 
called the mariners upon deck to prayers 
—I hastened to join my orisons to those 
of the rest of the crew. The officers 
were on the forecastle, with the passen- 
gers; the priest, with his prayer-book in 
his hand, stood a little in advance; the 
sailors were scattered here and there on 
the deck ; we were all above, with our 
faces turned towards the prow of the ves- 
sel, which loeked to the west. 

“ The globe of the sun, ready to plunge 
into the waves, appeared between the 
ropes of the vessel in the midst of bound- 
less space. You would have imagined, 
from the balancing of the poop, that the 
glorious luminary changed at every in- 
stant its horizon. A few light clouds 
were scattered without order in the east, 
where the moon was slowly ascending ; 
all the rest of the sky was unclouded. 
Towards the north, forming a glorious 
triangle with the star of day and that of 
night, a glittering cloud arose from the 
sea, resplendent with the colours of the 
prism, like a crystal pile supporting the 
vault of heaven. 

“ He is much to be pitied who could 
have witnessed this scene, without feel- 
ing the beauty of God. Tears involun- 
tarily flowed from my eyes, when my 
companions, taking off their hats, began 
to sing, in their hoarse strains, the simple 
hymn of Our Lady of Succour. How 
touching was that prayer of men, who, 
on a fragile plank, in the midst of the 
ocean, contemplated the sun setting in 
the midst of the waves! How that sim- 
ple invocation of the mariners to the mo- 
ther of woes, went to the heart! ‘The con- 
sciousness of our littleness in the sight of 
Infinity—our chants prolonged afar over 
the waves—night approaching with its sa- 
ble wings—a whole crew of a vessel filled 
with admiration and atholy fear—God 
bending over the abyss, with one hand 
retaining the sun at the gates of the west, 
with the other raising the moon in the 
east, and yet lending an attentive ear to 
the voice of prayer ascending from a speck 
in the immensity—all combined to form 
an assemblage which cannot be described, 
and of which the human heart could 
hardly bear the weight. 

“* The scene at land was not less ra- 
vishing. One evening I had lost my 
way in a forest, at a short distance from 
the Falls of Niagara. Soon the day ex- 
pired around me, and I tasted, in all its 
solitude, the lovely spectacle of a night 
in the deserts of the New World. 

“ An hour after sunset the moon shew- 
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ed itself above the branches, on the oppo- 
site side of the horizon. An embalmed 
breeze, which the Queen of Night seem- 
ed to bring with her from the East, pre+ 
ceded her with its freshening gales. The 
solitary star ascended by degrees in the 
heavens; sometimes she followed peace- 
ably her azure course, sometimes she re- 
posed on the groups of clouds, which re- 
sembled the summits: of lofty mountains 
covered with snow. These clouds, open- 
ing and closing their sails, now spread 
themselves out in transparent zones of 
white satin, now dispersed into light 
bubbles of foam, or formed in the hea« 
vens bars of white so dayzling and sweet, 
that you could almost believe you felt 
their snowy surface. 

‘* The scene on the earth was of equal 
beauty ; the declining day, and the light 
of the moon, descended into the intervals 
of the trees, and spread a faint gleam 
even in the profoundest part of the dark- 
ness. - The river which flowed at my 
feet, alternately lost itself in the woods, 
and reappeared brilliant with the constel- 
lations of night which reposed on its 
bosom. In a savanna on the other side 
of the river, the moonbeams slept with- 
out movement on the verdant turf. A 
few birches, agitated by the breeze, and 
dispersed here and there, formed isles of 
floating shadow on that motionless sea of 
light. All would have been in profound 
repose, but for the fall of a few leaves, 
the breath of a transient breeze, and the 
moaning of the owl; while, in the dis- 
tance, at intervals the deep roar of Nia- 
gara was heard, which, prolonged from 
desert to desert in the calm of the night, 
expired at length in the endless solitude 
of the forest. 

‘“* The grandeur, the surpassing melan- 
choly of that scene, can be expressed by 
no human tongue—the finest nights of 
Europe can give no conception of it. In 
vain, amidst our cultivated fields, does 
the imagination seek to expand—it meets 
on all sides the habitations of men ; but in 
those’ savage regions the soul loves to 
shroud itself in the ocean of forests, to 
hang over the gulf of cataracts, to me- 
ditate on the shores of lakes and rivers, 
and feel itself alone as it were* with 
God.” 


** Presentiorem conspicimus Deum, 
Fera per juga, clivosque preruptos, 
Sonantes inter aquas nemorumque noctem.” 


Let no one exclaim, what have 
these descriptions to do with the 
spirit of Christianity ? Gray thought 
otherwise when he wrote the sub- 
lime lines from which the above quo- 
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tation is taken, on visiting the Grande 
Chartreux. Buchanan thought other- 
wise, when, in his exquisite Ode to 
May, he supposed the first zephyrs 
of spring to blow over the islands of 
the Just. The work of Chateau- 
briand, it is to be recollected, is not 
merely an exposition of the doc- 
trines, spirit, or precepts of Chris- 
tianity ; it is intended expressly to 
allure, by the charms which it exhi- 
bits, the man of the world, an unbe- 
lieving and volatile generation, to the 
feelings of devotion ; it is meant to 
combine all that is delightful or lovely 
in the works of nature, with all that 
is sublime or elevating in the reve- 
lations of religion. In his eloquent 
pages, therefore, we find united the 
Natural Theology of Paley, the Con- 
templations of Taylor, and the Ana- 
logy of Butler; and if the theolo- 
gians will look in vain for the weighty 
arguments by which the English di- 
vines have established the founda- 
tion of their faith, men of ordinary 
education will find even more to en- 
trance and subdue their minds. 
Among the proofs of the immor- 
tality of the soul, our author, with all 
others who have thought upon the 
subject, classes the obvious dispro- 
portion between the desires and ca- 
acity of the soul, and the limits of 
its acquisitions and enjoyments in 
this world. In the following passage 
this argument is placed in its just 
colours. 


“If it is impossible to deny, that the 
hope of man continues to the edge of the 
grave—if it be true, that the advantages 
of this world, so far from satisfying our 
wishes, tend only to augment the want 
which the soul experiences, and dig deeper 
the abyss which it contains within itself, 
we must conclude that there is some- 
thing beyond the limits of time. ‘ Vin- 
cula hujus mundi,’ says St Augustin, 
* asperitatem habent veram, jucunditatem 
falsam, certum dolorem, incertam volup- 
tatem, durum laborem, timidam quie- 
tem, rem plenam miseriz, spem beatitu- 
dinis inanem.’ Far from lamenting that 
the desire for felicity has been planted in 
this world, and its ultimate gratification 
only in another, let us discern in that 
only an additional proof of the goodness 
of God. Since sooner or later we must 


quit this world, Providence has placed 
beyond its limits a charm, which is felt 
as an attraction to diminish the terrors 
of the tomb; as a kind mother, when 
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wishing to make her infant cross a bar- 
rier, places some agreeable object on the 
other side.”-——I. 210. 

“ Finally, there is another proof of the 
immortality of the soul, which has not 
been sufficiently insisted on, and that is the 
universal veneration of mankind for the 
tomb. There, by an invincible charm, life 
is attached to death, there the human race 
declares itself superior to the rest of crea- 
tion, and proclaimsaloud itslofty destinies, 
What animal regards its coffin, or disquiets 
itself about the ashes of its fathers? 
Which one has any regard for the bones of 
its father, or even knows its father, after 
the first necessities of infancy are passed ? 
Whence comes then the all-powerful idea 
which we entertain of death? Doa few 
grains of dust merit so much considera- 
tion? No; without doubt we respect the 
bones of our fathers because an inward 
voice tells us that all is not lost with 
them; and that is the voice which has 
every where consecrated the funeral ser- 
vice throughout the world: all are equal- 
ly persuaded that the sleep is not eter- 
nal, even in the tomb, and that death 
itself is but a glorious transfiguration.”— 
I. 217. 

To the objection, that if the idea 
of God is innate, it must appear in 
children without any education, 
which is not generally the case, Cha- 
teaubriand replies, 

‘** God being a spirit, and it being im- 
possible that he should be understood but 
by a spirit, an infant, in whom the pow- 
ers of thought are not as yet developed, 
cannot form a proper conception of the 
Supreme Being. Wemust not expect from 
the heart its noblest function, when the 
marvellous fabric is as yet in the hands of 
its Creator. 

Besides, there seems reason to be- 
lieve that a child has, at least, a sort of 
instinct of its Creator; witness only its 
little reveries, its disquietudes, its fears in 
the night, its disposition to rhise its eyes 
to heaven. An infant joins together its 
little hands, and repeats after its mother a 
prayer to the good God. Why does that 
little angel lisp with so much love and 
purity the name of the Supreme Being, 
if it has no inward consciousness of its 
existence in its heart ? 

“ Behold that new-born infant, which 
the nurse still carries under: her arms. 
What has it done to. give so much joy to 
that old map, to that man in the, prime of 
life, to that woman?’ Two or three syl- 
lables half-formed, which no one rightly 
understands, and instantly three reason- 
able creatures are transported ;with de- 
light, from the grandfather, to whom all 
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that life contains is known; to the young 
mother, to whom the greater part of it is 


as yet unrevealed. Who has put that 
power into the word of man? How does 
it happen that the sound of a human 
voice subjugates so instantaneously the 
human heart? What subjugates you is 
something allied to a mystery, which de- 
pends on causes more elevated than the 
interest, how strong soever, which you 
take in that infant: something tells you 
that these inarticulate words are the first 
openings of an immortal soul."—I. 224. 


There is a subject on which human 
enius can hardly dare to touch, the 
future felicity of the just. Our au- 
thor thus treats this delicate subject: 


“ The purest of sentiments in this 
world is admiration ; but every earthly 
admiration is mingled with weakness, 
either in the object it admires, or in that 
admiring. Imagine, then, a perfect being, 
which perceives at once all that is, and 
has, and will be; suppose that soul ex- 
empt from envy and all the weaknesses 
of life, incorruptible, indefatigable, unal- 
terable; conceive it contemplating with- 
out ceasing the Most High, discovering 
incessantly new perfections; feeling exist- 
ence only from the renewed sentiment of 
that admiration ; conceive God as the so- 
vereign beauty, the universal principle of 
love; figure all the attachments of earth 
blending in that abyss of feeling, without 
ceasing to love the objects of affection on 
this earth ; imagine, finally, that the in- 
mate of heaven has the conviction that this 
felicity is never to end, and you will have 
an idea, feeble and imperfect indeed, of 
the felicity of the just. They are plun.. 
ged in this abyss of delight, as in an ocean 
from which they cannot emerge: they 
wish nothing; they have every thing, 
though desiring nothing; an eternal 
youth, a felicity without end; a glory 
divine is expressed in their countenances ; 
a sweet, noble, and majestic joy; it isa 
sublime feeling of truth and virtue which 
transports them ; at every instant they ex- 
perience the same rapture as a mother who 
regains a beloved child whom she believed 
lost; and that exquisite joy, too fleeting 
on earth, is there prolonged through the 
ages of eternity.” —I. 241. 


We intended to have gone through 
in this paper the whole Genie de 
Christianisme, and we have only 
concluded the first volume, so proli- 
fic of beauty are its pages. In suc- 
ceeding ‘iumbers we shall continue 
oui tofimentary on this splendid 
work. “We make io apology for the 
length of the quotations, which have 
80 much extended the limits of this 
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article; any observations would be 
inexcusable which should abridge 
passages of such transcendent 
beauty. 

The splendour of these passages 
ee one reflection of a painful 
kind. We are constantly speaking 
of the march of intellect, the educa- 
tion of the people, their vast acqui- 
sitions, and the unparalleled lights 
of the age; yet these beautiful ex- 
tracts, and the immortal work from 
which they are taken, are almost un- 
known to the British public. Out of 
the many hundred thousand educa- 
ted persons who read this miscel- 
Jany, we doubt if there are many 
hundreds who ever read the Genius 
of Christianity. Translations may 
exist—editions have been printed in 
this country—but still the work it- 
self, like all the standard produc- 
tions of French genius during the 
last thirty years, is almost totally 
unknown to the British public. You 
will not meet with one person out 
of an hundred, even in the most po- 
lished circles of either sex, who has 
read it, either in the original or a 
translation. Whence is this general 
neglect of works of such exquisite 
beauty, breathing so pure a spirit, 
of such universal usefulness? The 
cause is to be found in the multitude 
of new publications which inundate 
the world—in the vast share which 
the newspapers occupy of the atten- 
tion of men, and novels of that of 
women—in the ephemeral bubbles 
which glitter on the stream of public 
opinion, and soon burst and disap- 
pear. The time consumed in the 
perusal of this fleeting literature, 
throws into obscurity the works of 
standard excellence. It is well for 
— taste that Virgil and Cicero, 

ivy and Tacitus, are forced into the 
minds of boys at school, before the 
days of novels and newspapers be- 
gin, or they would soon be consign- 
ed to the vault of all the Capulets. 
The prodigious change which is so 
rapidly going forward, and in which 
we all in some degree participate, is 
fraught with the worst effects to lite- 
rature and morality. It is fast dete- 
riorating and degrading the public 
taste, and will induce, it is much to 
be feared, a corruption of national 
thought, consistent with the decline 
of our glory, and the extinction. of 
our liberties, under the march of de- 
mocratic ambition. 
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SONGS FOR MUSIC, BY MRS HEMANS. 
1 
on! sKY-LARK, FOR THY WING! 


Ou! sky-lark, for thy wing! 
Thou bird of joy and light, 
That I might soar and sing 
At Heaven’s empyreal height! 
With the heathery hills beneath me, 
Whence the streams in glory spring, 
And the pearly clouds to wreath me— 
Oh, sky-lark! on thy wing! 





Free, free from earth-born fear, 
I would range the blessed skies, 
Through the blue divinely clear, 
Where the low mists cannot rise ! 
And a thousand joyous measures 
From my chainless heart should spring, 
Like the bright rain’s vernal treasures, 
As I wander’d on thy wing. 


But oh! the silver cords, 
That around the heart are spun, 
From gentle tones and words, 
And kind eyes that make our sun! 
To some low sweet nest returning, 
How soon my love would bring, 
There, there the dews of morning, 
Oh, sky-lark! on thy wing! 


IL. 
LET HER DEPART ! 


Her home is far, oh! far away! 
The clear light in her eyes 
Hath nought to do with earthly day, 
Tis kindled from the skies. 
Let her depart ! 


She looks upon the things of earth, 
Ev’n as some gentle star 
Seems gazing down on Grief or Mirth, 
How softly, yet how far ! 
Let her depart! 


Her opicit's hope—her bosom’s love— 
Oh! could they mount and fly ! 
She never sees a wandering dove, 
But for its wing to sigh. 
Let her depart! 


She never hears a soft wind bear 
Low music on its way, 
ut deems it sent from heavenly air, 
For her who cannot stay. 

Let her depart! 
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Wrapt in a cloud of glorious dreams, 
She breathes and moves alone, 
Pining for those bright bowers and streams, 
Where her beloved is gone. 
Let her depart! 


III. 
WHERE SHALL WE MAKE HER GRAVE ? 


Where shall we make her grave ? 
Oh! where the wild-flowers wave 
In the free air! 
Where shower and singing-bird 
Midst the young leaves are heard— 
There—lay her there! 


Harsh was the world to her— 
Now may sleep minister 
Balm for each ill : 
Low on sweet Nature’s breast, 
Let the meek heart find rest, 
Deep, deep and still ! 


Murmur, glad waters, by ! 
Faint gales, with happy sigh, 
Come wandering o’er 
That green and mossy bed, 
Where, on a gentle head, 
Storms beat no more! 


What though for her in vain 

Falls now the bright spring-rain, 
Plays the soft wind ; 

Yet still, from where she lies, 

Should blessed breathings rise, 
Gracious and kind! 


Therefore let song and dew 
Thence in the heart renew 
Life’s vernal glow ! 
And o’er that holy earth 
Scents of the violet’s birth 
Still come and go! 


Oh! then where wild-flowers wave, 
Make ye her mossy grave, 
In the free air ! 
Where shower and singing bird 
Midst the young leaves are heard— 
There, lay her there ! 


IV. 
SUMMER SONG. 
Come away! the sunny hours 
Woo thee far to founts and bowers ! 


O’er the very waters now, 
In their play, 
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Flowers are shedding beauty’s glow— 
Come away! 

Where the lily’s tender gleam 

Quivers on the glancing stream— 
Come away! 





All the air is fill’d with sound, 

Soft, and sultry, and profound; 

Murmurs through the shadowy grass 
Lightly stray ; 

Faint winds whisper as they pass— 
Come away! 

Where the bee’s deep music swells 

From the trembling fox-glove bells— 
Come away ! 


In the skies the sapphire blue 

Now hath won its richest hue; 

In the woods the breath of song 
Night and day 

Floats with leafy scent along— 
Come away! 

Where the boughs with dewy gloom 

Darken each thick bed of bloom— 
Come away ! 


In the deep heart of the rose 

Now the crimson love-hue glows ; 

Now the glow-worm’s lamp by night 
Sheds a ray, 

Dreamy, starry, queenly bright— 
Come away ! 

Where the fairy cup-moss lies, 

With the wild-wood strawberries, 
Come away! 


Now each tree by summer crown’d, 
Sheds its own rich twilight round, 
Glancing there from sun to shade, — 
Bright wings play ; 
There the deer its couch hath made— 
Come away ! 
Where the smooth leaves of the lime 
Glisten in their honey-time— 
Come away—away ! 


V. 
ANCIENT NORWEGIAN WAR-SONG. 


Arise! old Norway sends the word 
Of battle on the blast! 

Her voice the forest pines hath stirr’d, 
As if a storm went past ; 

Her thousand hills the call have heard, 
And forth their fire-flags cast. 


Arm, arm! free hunters, for the chase, 
The kingly chase of foes! 

Tis not the bear, or wild wolf’s race, 

Whose trampling shakes the snows ! 
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Arm, arm! ’tis on a nobler trace 
The Northern spearman goes. 


Our hills have dark and strong defiles, 
With many an icy bed; 

Heap there the rocks for funeral piles 
Above th’ invader’s head! 

Or let the seas that guard our isles, 
Give burial to his dead! 


VI. 
THE STREAM SET FREE. 


FLow on, rejoice, make music, 
Bright living stream, set free! 
The troubled haunts of care and strife 
Were not for thee! 


The woodland is thy bounty, 
Thou art all its own again ; 

The wild birds are thy kindred race, 
That fear no chain! 


Flow on, rejoice, make music 
Unto the glistening leaves ! 

Thou, the beloved of balmy winds 
And golden eves. 


Once more the holy starlight 
Sleeps calm upon thy breast, 
Whose brightness bears no token more 
Of man’s unrest. 


Flow, and let free-born music 
Flow with thy wavy line, 

While the stock-dove’s lingering, loving voice 
Comes blent with thine. 


And the green reeds quivering o’er thee, 
Strings of the forest lyre, 

All fill’d with answering spirit-sounds, 
In joy respire. 


Yet, midst thy song of gladness, 
Oh! keep one pitying tone 
For gentle hearts, that bear to thee 

heir sadness lone. 


One sound, of all the deepest, 
To bring, like healing dew, 

A sense that Nature ne’er forsakes 
The meek and true. 


There, there roll on, make music, 
Thou stream, thou glad and free! © 

The shadows of all glorious flowers 
Be set in thee! 
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UPPER CANADA. BY A BACKWOODSMAN.* 


We could sit for a whole day 
poring over a map of the Canadas. 
Compare one of fifty years date with 
one brought up to last Christmas, 
and what a difference in the pictures 
of that noble district of the New 
World! Villages, towns, cities, set- 
tlements of all sorts, occupying stan- 
ces now, where then blackened, with- 
out a glade, the seemingly everlast- 
ing woods. Are the aboriginal sava- 
ges all dead? Most of them—but not 
all—for go to the Chippawa hunting 
country, for instance, and you may 
yet see a tomahawk—nay, get your- 
self, without much difficulty, scalped 
by ared man. But rifles have slain 
their thousands, and rum its tens of 
thousands, and rare now isa sight of 
the blanket with its yellow strings. 
This is as it should be. Nature ab- 
hors the independence of man. Her 
= is to see her enlightened 
children all hanging on one another 
for their mutual protection. She 
sheds few or no tears over the extir- 
pation of the solitary savage—and 
what else were these wandering 
tribes? She rejoices to see her forests 
felled, and her rivers and lakes navi- 
gated by her statelier sons a 
those gloomy clouds from the eart 
that grows green as they disappear, 
till the desert blossoms like the rose, 
and peace and plenty dwell where 
once warand famine prowled through 
the howling wilderness. 

Look at the map. Sail in imagi- 
nation up the St Lawrence from the 
Bald Mountains near the sea, to the 
head of Lake Superior, thousands of 
miles, through those successive Me- 
diterraneans, and you will smile to 
suppose what the earth must think 
of Mr Malthus. Yet true it is, that 
the principle of population is prodi- 
gious ; and overleaps, like molehills, 
the Mountains of the Moon. Let it, 
then, have full play. “ The world 
is all before it, where to choose, and 
PROVIDENCE ITS GUIDE.” 

Emigration ! Colonization ! Mighty 
words—and as you dream into them, 
expanding over the globe. Human 


beings live, like bees, in hives. But 
then they are hives of their own 
building ; and they can add eke 
to eke, till the tangent of the sky 
cuts the circle. And when the hum 
grows like thunder, and the whole 
air of such an Island, for instance, 
as ours, is tormented with angry 
swarms, a current comes from the 
clouds, and carries them away, not 
unwillingly, in myriads, in millions, 
to free climes beyond the seas, 
There the industrious insects find 
lands flowing with milk and honey; 
and the same process is repeated, 
till the whole globe at last shall mur- 
mur to their wings. What will hap- 
pen then? Why the fulness of time 
will have come; the entire race, 
drones, workers, queens and all, will 
be smeeked, and all be still. To that 
final consummation nature is mani- 
festly tending, but how far off! Let 
us then eat, drink, and be merry ; let 
there be marrying and giving in mar- 
riage ; so shall we all be legitimate ; 
and as for there being no place at 
nature’s tables for millions who may 
thus be born, the fear is a phantom, 
if'we obey her laws, impious; for 
she spreads her tables in her wilder- 
nesses, and all who work may sit 
down and eat. The Starvation-sys- 
tem will not hold either in theory 
or practice, the Principle of Popu- 
lation abhors it, luxury may be com- 
mensurate with labour, and labour 
with life. 

Britain—at least England—is over- 
peopled—and what then? Put the 
tip of your little finger on Britain on 
the map of the worldend you never 
miss her, Queen though she be of 
the Seas. We care not though she 
be cramm’d. Her ships shoot like 
sunbeams to the uttermost parts of 
the earth. What is the use of her 
navies? True it is, as Cowper sub- 
limely says, 

** God's curse can cast away a thousand 
sail,” 


but it is equally true, that God’s 
blessing can bring them all safe to 
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anchor, in a hundred bays. Let her 

ut forth her might in mercy, for she 
is strong to save. Her cannon ere 
now have quelled the world. Let 
her military and her merchant ma- 
rine carry our language and our 
limbs wherever there is air and earth 
—and let the great spirit of the woods, 
and lakes, and mountains, solitary no 
longer, hear how 


* the mighty tread 
Brings from the dust the sound of liberty.” 


So much for an introduction to a 
splendid article on Emigration. But 
we are not now going to write a 
splendid article. We wish Maga this 
month to be merely a pleasant Num- 
ber, spirited and various, and one the 
public can peruse without having her 
eyes dazzled; for were she to ef- 
fulge in a blaze of light from June 
to January, our subscribers would 
withdraw their names from the list, 
rather than run the risk of bein 
made blind. This Number shal 
soothe their eyes, as if they were 
looking “ on man, on nature, and on 
human life,” through Claude Lor- 
raine glasses, and saw all things, 
animate and inanimate, and the very 
creation of fancy, they know not 
well whether reposing in the hues 
of a gentle sunset, or in those of a 
tender morn. 

Our June Number contained, you 
will remember, an account—nay, al- 
most an abridgement—comprehen- 
sive, in its political and philosophical 
sweep, of all that was most valuable 
in Mr M‘Gregor’s British America. 
We refer you to that excellent work 
for a thousand details. Read, like- 
wise, Bourchette ; nor forget to buy 
“ The Canadas,” by Mr Picken.* 
Read, too, those animated articles, so 
full of agreeable and instructive no- 
tices, by Mr Fergusson, in that pros- 
perous periodical, the Agricultural 
Journal. Dozens of light pamphlets 
besides are floating in the air, and 
scores of heavy ones thudding on the 

ound—all about the Canadas. And 

ere is one of the best of the whole 
lot; aBlackwoodian Backwoodsman, 
who can handle a quill as well as a 
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hatchet, and is in every sense a Chop- 
per. 

“ Some authors,” quoth he, “ write 
for fame, some for money, some to 
propagate particular doctrines and 
opinions, some from spite, some at 
the instigation of the devil. But I 
have no one of these excuses to 
plead in apology for intruding my- 
self on the public; for my motive, 
which has at least the merit of no- 
velty to recommend it, is sheer lazi- 
ness.” This is a falsehood. Nay, 
we beg leave to go a step farther, 
and tell the Backwoodsman that he 
is a liar. We might as truly say that 
sheer laziness is the characteristic of 
the life of a tiger. Every page of the 
Emigrants’ Manual proves the writer 
to be a man of great muscular power, 
both of mind, body, and manners. 
He is a verb in the active voice and 
the imperative mood, difficult to de- 
cline and impossible to —— 
That he often indulges in long fits of 
laziness, we can easily believe, just 
like all other civilized Christians 
who have had recourse to a savage 
life. But when he rouses himself 
from his lair, and chooses some 6c- 
cupation, he either addicts himself 
to it with pertinacity, or drives 
through it like a whirlwind. Be- 
sides, bluffer though he be than 
Bluffness-head, he is benevolent; and 
we hope he will not send us a chal- 
lenge across the sea for having given 
him the lie, when we tell the world 
that, proud as he appears of his own 
selfishness, he has an unaccountable 
pleasure in doing good. He is one 
of the fiercest of philanthropists ; and 
while he looks as if he were about 
to knock you down, he is in fact 
holding out a hand to “ help a lame 
dog over the stile.” Gruff but gra- 
cious, he is at once one of the most 
forbidding, and one of the most win- 
ning of men. 

But that is not the only lie he tells, 
in the above volume, the lie about 
his laziness—it contains five other 
thumpers at least. He does not write 
for fame, forsooth ; and yet publishes 
with Mr Murray. He cares not for 
money—not he indeed—and yet 
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refused—why we need not say— 
twenty guineas a-sheet for his mia- 
nuscript for Maga, from Mr Black- 
wood. He has no particular doctrines 
and opinions to propagate, and yet 
attributes all the miseries of the 
working classes in Britain to ma- 
chinery. No spite has he, yet cuts 
up honest people by the score. He 
denies the instigation of the devil, 
while the old gentleman is at his 
elbow. And is equally cavalier with 
his other friends, at the very time he 
is contributing all he can to satisfy 
their urgent demands for instruction 
and amusement. In farther proof of 
this last charge, read his own words. 


“ To explain this, it is necessary to 
state that, for some years past, I have 
been receiving letters from intending 
emigrants, containing innumerable que- 
ries respecting Upper Canada ;—also from 
the friends of such children of the forest 
in posse, who seasoned the unpalatable 
task of writing on other people’s business 
with the assurance so consojatory to my 
vanity, that I was, of all men in the pro- 
vince, the one they considered best quali- 
fied to give such information, &c. ‘These 
letters, always couched in the most polite 
terms, commencing with the writer’s 
‘sincere sorrow for taking up so much 
of my valuable time,’ and ending with 
‘the most perfect reliance on my know- 
ledge and candour,’ required to be an- 
swered; and so long as they came ‘ like 
angel visits, few and far between,’ it was 
no great grievance to do so. But, after 
having written some reams in answer to 
them, and when every other packet 
brought one, and no later ago than last 
week I had two to answer, things began 
to look serious, and so did I: for I found 
that, if they went on at this rate, I should 
have no ‘valuable time’ to devote to my 
own proper affairs. And therefore, it 
being now mid-winter, and seeing no 
prospect of my being able to follow my 
out-of-door avocations for some weeks, I 
set myself down in something like a pet, 
to throw together and put in form the 

-more prominent parts of the information 
I had been collecting, to the end that I 
might be enabled in future to answer my 
voluminous correspondents after the man- 
ner of the late worthy Mr Abernethy, by 
referring them to certain pages, of My 
Book.” 

Here we have the most inconsis- 
tent of mortals pleading guilty to 
self-preferred charges, most of which 
we know to be true—of the most 
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gable industry, the most sensitive 
ettishness, the most particular 


riendliness, and the most universal 

philanthropy —all in one breath; 
and yet calling on the world to ac- 
quit him of them all, and to convict 
him but of “sheer laziness,” on 
which, had it been the only count 
in the indictment, he would have 
been unanimously and honourably 
found innocent, and, as we say in 
Scotland, assoilzied, and dismissed 
simpliciter from the bar. 

Yet strange to say, the Backwoods. 
man prides himself, above all his 
other merits, on his veracity. In 
stating his qualifications to give in- 
formation relative to the Province, 
after having informed us that he 
served there during the war, in the 
years 1813, 1814, and 1815, and that 
since the year 1826 his principal 
employment has been to traverse the 
country in every direction, and Visit 
nearly every township in it, for the 
express purpose of obtaining statis- 
tical information ; he adds, “ if, there- 
fore, the reader will only be pleased 
to allow that my judgment is equal 
to that of the ordinary average of 
mankind, it must be pretty evident 
that I have sufficient knowledge for 
the undertaking ; and I, on my part, 
can assure him or her, (for I am in 
hopes I shall have both sexes for 
readers, ) that I will, according to the 
formula of the oath, speak the ‘ truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help me God.” 

And we believe him. For though 
ignorant of the chief points of his 
own character, on all other subjects 
of which he treats, he is a well-in- 
formed man and Backwoodsman. 
He lies on the laziness in which he 
never lay; but on all matters of sta- 
tistics he is an apostle of truth. 

The object of his Manual is of 
itself sufficient to shew that he is a 
-—" man, and the style in which he 
1as attained it shews that he is an 
able one—it being “ to give such in- 
formation to emigrants that they may 
not be disappointed on their arrival 
in Canada ; that they may know how 
to proceed and where to go, and not, 
as too often happens, waste their 
time and their money in great towns, 
making fruitless enquiries of people 
just as ignorant as themselves, with 
this difference, that they are aware 
of their ignorance, whereas their ad- 
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visers think they know. something 
about the matter, and thereby often 
unintentionally mislead and deceive 
them.” 

In looking over his introduction, 
he expresses himself disturbed by 
the consciousness of another trait of 
character, which seems to sit as easily 
on him as on oursel ves—“I find I have 
been abominably egotistical.” Now 
we have observed, during our pro- 
gress through a wide and long ex- 
perience, that your true—your in- 
tense egotist, cunningly avoids the 
use of the first personal pronoun. 
He is, in fact, an Ille-ist. The man 
who cares nothing, and is never 
thinking about himself, is constantly 
uttering the capitalI. The late Lord 
Buchan may have been an exception, 
who, on complaining of some delay 
in the getting up of a book of his at 
the antyne press, was told by the 
most lively of Johns, that he had not 
a sufficient number of capital I’s in 
his printing office. You may as well 
call a man an egotist for presumin 
to have in your presence a persona 
identity of his own, and a distinct 
personal character. °’Tis only when 
self ponders on self, and is pleased 
therewith, and sedulously seeks 
self’s satisfaction, that self is selfish. 
And the same rule applies to egot- 
ism. Now, our Backwoodsman is 
as fine a fellow as ever felled an oak, 
or slept in “the bush.” It is only on 
reflection that he discovers he “ has 
been abominably egotistical ;’ but 
in action, his conduct, though he does 
not seem to know it, is not only dis- 
interested, but generous; and we, for 
one, will accept no apology. Finally, 
we are not only “ pleased to allow 
that his judgment is equal to that of 
the eodinaty average of mankind,” 
which is all he claims, but we are 
delighted to declare that it is far 
above it; and that we have derived 
more knowledge from, his “ wee bit 
bookie” of a hundred ‘and twenty 
shortish pages, than it is our lot too 
frequently to. do from a couple of 
quartos, The motto on his title- 
page, is “ Ships, Colonies, and Com- 
merce.” —Napoleon, Ts we offer 
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and Peter M‘Culloch reigns in his 
stead. Peter and his compeers 
have, he opines, turned Political Eco- 
nomy into what may be defined to 
be the science of paradoxes. Our 
friend is here not only out of his 
reckoning, but, were he to heave 
the lead, he would find no bottom. 
Nevertheless, the bottom is there, 
wherever he in his small craft may 
be sailing, and he has but to lengthen 
his line. Adam Smith is not out of 
date; but on some of his doctrines, 
misunderstood, have been founded 
measures by our nose-led Ministers, 
Whig and Tory, which in the follow- 
ing, or rather forcing, have sorely 
dried up the sources of this country’s 
wealth. As to Peter M‘Culloch and 
his compeers, they have left the 
science of Political Economy just 
where they found it; just as they 
received it from Ricardo. Neither 
have they, by laying all their heads 
hardly together, been able to beat 
out of their brains one- paradox. 
Their senseless assertions are not 
paradoxical; opinions alone are so; 
and it requires ingenuity—nay, ge- 
nius—of which none of the clumsy 
set. possess a particle—to make its 
reverse seem truth. Giving the 
amicable go-by to our Statistical 
Sketcher’s + in ascribing all 
the distress of the working classes 
to that greatest agent in the produc- 
tion of wealth, machinery, true it is, 
that the disease is,as he says—though 
he knows not the full meaning of 
what he says —a superfluity of ma- 
nufactures, and a paucity of consu- 
mers; and the (a) remedy, to send 
the overplus of the manufacturing 
population to the colonies, where at 
one and the same moment they lose 
the character of manufacturers, and 
assume that of consumers. 

The first and most important 
question is, certainly, “ Who then are 
to go to the Canadas?” and he re- 
plies, “A// who cannot support them- 
selves comfortably by their labour at 
home.” But, here—on the very 
threshold—considerations at once 
occur.“ to give us pause.” Mr Picken, 
in his valuable compilation, “ The 
Canadas,” &c., in which he received 
much assistance from the talents, 
knowledge, and experience of Mr 
Galt, gives good reasons for offering 
a _yery different advice.’ Necessity, 
he holds, which the proverb says 
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has no law, compels people to emi- 
te. The question is a plain one 
tween subsistence and want. But 
then this rule of necessity naturally 
divides itself among several classes, 
all of whom feel it (not equally) ur- 
gent, but not with the same degree 
of hope, in reference to emigration. 
Take those at the very bottom of the 
scale of society athome. They are 
helpless in their destitution; they 
might be formidable to a colony from 
their numbers. Entirely do we agree 
with Mr Picken, when he says that 
the operation of the feeling of neces- 
sity itself ought to be checked, in 
reference to those helpless orders, 
by such regulations, even in the sup- 
ply of labour beyond the Atlantic, 
as may prevent destitute families 
from throwing themselves in shoals 
upon a new country, without even 
the means of their own conveyance 
to those inland settlements, where 
their labour may procure them pre- 
sent subsistence. 
Who, then, it is again asked, may 
to Canada, with a fair prospect 
of bettering their condition? Me- 
chanics and artisans of all descrip- 
tions—millwrights, blacksmiths, car- 
penters, masons, bricklayers, tailors, 
shoemakers, tanners, millers, and all 
the ordinary trades that are required 
in an agricultural and partially ship- 
owning and commercial country— 
will, says the Backwoodsman, do 
well to come to Canada. Not so 
weavers. If they go, they must be- 
come farmers. Our friend says, that 
they soon make good farmers, and 
a friend of his from Paisley asserts 
that they make better farmers than 
agricultural labourers—an assertion 
manifestly no less strange than false. 
True it is, however, that in time they 
become adepts in the trade. The 
weavers from Renfrew and Lanark- 
shires are prosperous settlers in the 
Bathurst district; and it has been 
observed, that the linen-weavers from 
the north of Ireland (a strong steady 
race of expatriated Protestants) 
make the best choppers, native or 
imported, in the province, as they 
can to a man chop with either hand 
forward, and by changing their hand 
they relieve themselves and obtain 
rest. This ambi-dexterousness is 
ascribed by their countrymen to 
their habits of using both hands 
equally in throwing the shuttle, Th 
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is a refinement, and surely the native 
choppers, who chop from the crad- 
dle, have had the sense to make them- 
selves ambi-dexter. Mr M‘Taggart, 
too, tells us that a Glasgow weaver, 
although not bred to spade and pick- 
axe, makes a capital settler, can 
build a neat little house for his fami- 
ly, and learn to chop with great cele- 
rity, so that in a short time nobody 
could suppose that he had been bred 
up amongst bobbins and shuttles. 
It takes an Irishman, he says, a long 
time to learn the use of the hatchet, 
if he has been chiefly used to spade 
and shovel work, which is quite a 
different kind of occupation. No 
doubt it is, but to our weak mind not 
more so than weaving. When Paddy 
first commences hewing down trees, 
he often hews them down upon him- 
self, and gets maimed or killed; and 
if he attempts squaring, he cuts and 
abuses his feet in a shocking man- 
ner. The common people of Ireland, 
the same writer says, are awkward 
and unhandy; what they have been 
used to they can do very well; but 
when put out of their old track, it is 
almost impossible to teach to them 
any = Vulcan in Canada is Plu- 
tus. “ If,’ quoth the Backwoods- 
man in his dry way, “there were 
in nature (which is doubtful) such 
a being as a sober blacksmith, he 
might make a fortune.” We think 
we know one. 

“ A man of fortune, in my opinion, 
ought not to come to Canada!” In- 
deed !—Neither, in our opinion, ought 
he to establish his summer head- 
quarters in Timbuctoo. Nor his win- 
ter quarters even among the more 
fashionable wigwams of the Esqui- 
maux. In the Backwoods, no cre- 
dulity could expect to find “ the ele- 
gancies of life, refined or literary so- 
ciety, public amusements, first-rate 
libraries, collections of the fine arts,” 
&e.; and accordingly our friend - 
warns the men of fortune, of fashion, 
and of the world, against coming to 
Canada in search of such enjoyments. 
Centuries, he believes, and so do we, 
must elapse before that country be- 
comes a fitting stage for the heroes 
and heroines of the fashionable no- 
vels of Mr Bulwer or young D’Is- 
raeli. But who ever dreamt of such 


a thing as a man of fortune going to 
settle as a chopper in Canada? Yet 
80 might he get rid of his ennud. 
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The case is different with farmers 
and tradesmen of small capital, and 
even with men of large capital; by 
the word large, if we understand, 
with Don Manual, about L.5000. 
The small industrious capitalist, if a 
farmer, may and ought, in the course 
of five or six years, to have all his 
capital in money, and a good, well- 
cleared, and well-stocked farm into 
the bargain, with the requisite dwell- 
ing-house and out-buildings, besides 
having supported his family in the 
meantime; and the more numerous 
his family the better, for a child seven 
years old is considered worth his 
maintenance and education—(both 
simple )—and the wages of a boy of 
twelve or fourteen years of age are 
generally higher than those of a stout 
and skilful ploughman in Great Bri- 
tain. Blessed, therefore, is he who 
hath his quiver full of them—he 
meets his competitors in the fields, 
bids —where there is letting —for 
their farms over their heads, and 
where there is no such law, takes 
them out of the hands of bache- 
lors, or barren pairs. Here we talk 
“of a poor man with a large fami- 
ly;” but such a phrase in Canada, 
we are told, would be a contradic- 
tion in terms. In that country, only 
half of the old adage holds true— 
“ The more the merrier, the fewer 
the better cheer ;” for the cheer en- 
creases in the same ratio with the 
numbers, and not till a house is 
hotchin? is there any thing to eat. 
Then the only danger is, that the fa- 
mily die at last of daily surfeits; 
while each deceased is with diffi- 
culty carried to his grave by kindred 
pall-bearers, staggering under the 
double load of their own and the de- 
funct’s repletion. With us, in, 
not only has every poor man a large 
family, but every man with a large 
family is poor. In Canada, however, 
the man of large capital (L.5000) is 
not so likely to live in clover as the 
man of small (L.250,) unless his fa- 
mily be out of all bounds—and then, 
if lucky, he may live. This requires 
explanation. His wisest plan is to 
lend the surplus on mortgage at six 
per cent—next to that, to become a 
wholesale storekeeper in one of the 
towns. But should he attempt to set 
up a mill, a distillery, a tannery, a 
fulling and sow-anill. and a store, 


(mark, not one, but all,) as is often 


found to be profitable, from the one 
trade pla a the hands of the 
other, and if he has not sons capable 
of looking after the different branches, 
why, he must intrust the care of them 
to clerks and servants. And what, 
pray, is the result to the infatuated 
actotum ? Clerks and servants are 
not, quoth the Backwoodsman, to 
be had ready-made; (neither, we 
have always been so simple to sup- 
pose, are sons;) he must, therefore, 
take a set of unlicked cubs, and teach 
them their business, (which the devil 
is in him if he understands himself— 
for who ever heard of a heaven-born 
genius, from birth an accomplished 
miller, distiller, tanner, fuller, and 
storekeeper?) And when that is 
fairly done, (when) it is ten to one 
but, having become acquainted with 
his business and his customers, they 
find means to set up an opposition, 
and take effectually the wind out of 
the former patron’s sails. A melan- 
choly picture of a large capitalist ! 
“ But where,” quoth our facetious 
friend, “ a man has a large family of 
sons, he can wield a large capital in 
business, and to very good purpose 
too.” The idea is beautiful. The 
Patriarch’s days and nights of labour 
are now all atan end. By filial ma- 
chinery he wields a large Canadian 
capital of L.5000, with my | the 
same ease that we, without it, should 
do a small British one of L.50,000 ; 
but if his sons are as potent every 
way as himself, what will become at 
last of the prodigious accumulation ? 
But ’tis foolish to disturb the tran- 
quillity of the Yap by imagina- 
tion’s fears. We have the old large 
patriarchal Canadian capitalist this 
moment in our mind’s eye—sitting at 
the board surrounded by his sons— 
the miller—the distiJler—the tanner 
—the fuller—the sawyer—the shop- 
keeper—and “ severals” of anony- 
mous but productive employments— 
all as like as pease; while, as it 
would be abaurd to suppose that the 
family are all males, daughters at 
least as numerous, married and un- 
married, but all marriageable, are 
seen wallowing in beauty and in 
wealth; andall the younger branches, 
incalculable without a pencil, are 
blooming under the protecting sha- 
dow of that capital, which, erelong, 
like so many additional fly-wheels 
set to the filial machinery, they will 
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be strenuously and scientifically as- 
sisting to wield. 

One species of emigration is re- 
commended in this Manual, which 
the writer wonders should never 
have struck the authorities at home, 
and which he thinks would prove 
most beneficial to all parties—infant 
emigration. The idea was suggested 
to him some years ago by his “late 
worthy and excellent friend, Major 
William Robinson, of the King’s regi- 
ment.” All the most sensible peo- 
ple he consulted about it in Canada 
assured him, that it was not only 

racticable, but could not fail of be- 
ng highly beneficial. It is thus ex- 
plained. 

Let a number of parish children, of 
from six to twelve years of age, be sent 
out to Canada under a qualified superin- 
tendent. 

“Let there be established in every 
county, or in every two or three town- 
ships, if necessary, a commissioner, or 
board of commissioners, to receive appli- 
cations from farmers, mechanics, and 
tradesmen, wanting apprentices or ser- 
vants, taking from them, at the same 
time, a bond with securities, that they 
will teach them their trade, craft, or 
mystery,—keep them, educate them, and, 
when their apprenticeship is up, give a 
small sum, (say, L.25,) to set up in bu- 
siness those who have been indented ap- 
prentices. With younger children, whose 
work will not at first be equal to their 
maintenance, it will only be necessary to 
bind the person taking them to educate 
them; for, by a law of the province, pa- 
rents, or persons standing in loco parentis, 
are entitled to the work of their children 
or wards, till they attain the age of ma- 
jority. 

“ The objection that would strike an 
Englishman most forcibly to such an ar- 
rangement, would be the possibility of 
the children being ill-treated ; but this is 
hardly a supposable case in this country. 
Their labour is too valuable for their 
master lightly to risk the loss of it by ill- 
usage, when the boy could so easily ab- 
scond; and in this country, the fault of 
fathers and masters leans more to the 
side of a total disregard of King Solo- 
mon’s advice as to the propriety of using 
the rod for the purpose of promoting in- 
fantile morality, than an over-zealous 
conformity with the dicta of the inspired 
writer. Besides, public opinion would” 
always side with the child; and as, if 
this plan were to be carried into effect, 
the children must, in some degree, be 
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considered as wards of the king, the legis- 
lature could easily provide some simple 
and summary means, whereby any in- 
justice or infraction of agreement might 
be punished promptly and efficaciously. 

“ The advantages of this system must 
be apparent to all. Parishes would get 
rid of young paupers, who, in the course 
of time, grow up, and, perhaps, become a 
heavier burthen on the parish by the ad- 
dition of a family,—and would get quit 
of them too at an expense not exceeding 
one-fourth of what an adult could be re- 
moved for,—seeing that L.4 would be 


‘the maximum for which they could be 


conveyed to Canada. And here we should 
get settlers at an age when they could 
easily be habituated to the work, the cli- 
mate, and the ways of the country.” 


He deprecates the plan of bringing 
out adult parish paupers. For, he 
argues, that of course the gentry and 
yeomanry of a parish will strain 
every nerve to keep at home the 
honest, industrious, and sober part 
of the peasantry, and send out only 
the drunken, the vicious, and the 
idle, who, in Canada as elsewhere, 
will be a burden on the community, 
and have not the slightest prospect 
of improving their own condition. 

No doubt there is much truth in 
that; and therein lies the difficulty 
of knowing what to do. To send 
away all good, and keep all bad, poor 
people, would not, we should think, 
much benefit the country, or im- 
prove the condition of the working 
classes. Yet, if Canada will onl 
take the good, and we will only of- 
fer her the bad, there is not only 
a hitch, but a dead lock; and our 
population must continue to multi- 
ply and starve at their leisure. To 
encourage and help away out of our 
island the elite of our artisans or 
peasants—even if distressed from 
want of employment—would be the 
strangest folly ; but, however sorry 
we should be to see it, they may go 
if they choose. And too many, alas! 
are driven to go, and will return no 
more. But the Backwoodsman is in 
error when he says, that our gentry 
and yeomanry would send out only 
the drunken, the vicious, and the 
idle. They would send out unem- 
ployed poor, call them paupers, if you 
will—unemployed, because there is 
no work for them—and among them 
would be many worthy men, with 
their wives and children, But far- 
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ther, suppose that they were drunken, 
vicious, and idle. Pray what made 
them so? The Backwoodsman hints 
—the Poor Laws. Now, not to enter 
on that questio vexata, are they so 
invariably? No. They are idle, ac- 
cording to his own account of the 
matter, because machinery leaves 
them nothing to do; they are drunk- 
en, because by law they are allow- 
ed something to eat (which they 
drink); and they are vicious, because 
no ignorant man ever was otherwise, 
supported in starvation out of work. 
The evil, and it is a miserable one, 
if not at all times and irremediably, 
is certainly at frequent intervals in- 
cident to all great commercial na- 
tions ; but with a favourable change, 
with the revival of trade, it dimi- 
nishes—the persons to whom that 
character was truly attributed (or 
rather those habits,) improve; they 
become again industrious by being 
again set to work ; and they who on 
parish pay were drunkards, on their 
own earnings—wages at the market- 
rate, which has risen, we are suppo- 
sing, up to that point at which Ricar- 
do has placed—and God knows that 
is low enough—the natural rate— 
are found to be, as the world goes, 
sober men. 

If this be a true account of such 
persons, and, alas! they are mighty 
in number in this country, the same 
changes will take place in them in 
Canada. Even there, we presume, 
people cannot live without working; 
they cannot, without effort, even catch 
squirrels. Such poor emigrants will 
not all at once find their children 
such bread-winners as those spoken 
of in the Manual. For some time the 
little hungry wretches will consume 
more than they produce ; and fathers 
will have the same necessity there 
as here to labour that they may live. 
By hypothesis they are human. 

“ Food,” says one who knew Ca- 
nada well, “ is not to be had there 
merely for the eating; it requires 
considerable exertion to make a li- 
ving, as it does in almost every other 
place; neither is employment rea- 
dily obtained ; a common labourer 
can find nothing to do for almost six 
months inthe year, until he has learn- 
ed how to wield a hatchet. He 
must learn.” 

Our friend, therefore, we hope, 
will qualify his doctrine. “ There is 
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one security, however,” he says, in 
the conclusion of his first chapter, 
“ that we (the Backwoodsmen, ) must 
always have against such a contin- 
gency, namely, that the rapscallionly 
part of the community, knowing 
that, if they remain in England, the 

arish must maintain them, and that 
if they go to Canada they must work 
for their living, may not be easily 
induced to quit their present advan- 
tayeous position.” Alas! he knows 
little of the character of the English 

oor. A “ rapscallionly part” there 
is in every community, even in that 
of the Backwoods of Canada. The 
basest of them in England would 
no doubt rather lie dead-drunk, or 
die outright in one ditch, than be set 
to dig another ; but these are the re- 
fuse—the dregs. “ The present ad- 
vantageous position” of a pauper is 
one which nine out of ten, even of 
the “ rapscallionly part of the com- 
munity,” would not be loath to aban- 
don. We fear not to say, that is about 
the proportion of those who would 
prefer a dollar a-day in Canada with 
work, (and that seems to be a low 
wage there,) to sixpence or nine- 
pence a-day in England with none. 
And if belonging—which eight out 
of the nine probably do—to that por- 
tion of the rapscallionly part of the 
community, that contains “ poor men 
with large families,” how they would 
giggle there to see their bold brats 

looming on ee hmen’s wages, by 
days’-work of eight or ten hours, in- 
stead of groaning, as they groan here, 
to loox on the white-faced ghosts of 
their children, coming home after 
seventeen hours’ slavery within reach 
of the horrid teeth of some perilous 
machine, their tatters bedizened with 
tufts of flax, and their backs wealed 
by the savage thong of some merci- 
less monster of an overseer of a 
mill. 

We were happy to find in Mr 
Picken’s excellent volume, for docu- 
ments of that kind get lost, and ’tis 
in vain to look for them, “ Copy of 
the Report of Mr Richards to the 
Colonial Sectetary, respecting the 
waste lands in Canada, and Emi 
tion.” It contains the latest infor- 
mation respecting the colonies, and 
gives all that can be given in a form 
of official authenticity. We refer to 
it, not for details, for which we have 
not room, but for the admirable 
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“ General Remarks on the Pro- 
vinces.” 


“ The first remark which presents it- 
self is upon their inconvenient shape ; a 
long narrow belt of settlement, upon the 
northern boundary of a powerful neigh- 
bour, capable of being pierced through or 
overrun at will. But as that neighbour 
has immense forests of his own to subdue 
and settle; as his migrating population 
prefer a milder climate, and the annexa- 
tion of the British provinces to him would 
make but a small addition to his exports, 
and produce nothing which he does not 
produce; it is fair to presume he would 
not be misled by ambitious feelings of 
doubtful advantage. The first and lead- 
ing object to us should be, at all events, 
to give them compactness and solidity ; 
to condense the population and give it 
breadth, at the same time to connect the 
different provinces together, by any and 
every means of commercial intercourse 
and internal communication. 

“* Their increase of population has 
been, and continues to be, so astonishing- 
ly rapid, that it is well to note it particu- 
larly. By minutes of Evidence before a 
Committee of the House of Assembly, 
Quebec, 1824, it appears that the whole 
population of Lower Canada, in 1784, 


was ‘ ‘ ° 65,338 
Nova Scotia, by Haliburton, 
then was ‘ P 32,000 
New Brunswick and New- 
foundland, say ‘ 12,000 
Total, ‘ 109,338 





Upper Canada then was nothing, 
making a Total of, say - 110,000 





The present population may be 
taken at 


For Upper Canada, ‘ 200,000 
For Lower Canada, ‘ 544,000 
For New Brunswick, . 80,000 
For Nova Scotia, P ‘ 130,000 

For Cape Breton, Newfound- 

land, and Prince Edward’s 
Island, say . ° 100,000 
Total, ° 1,054,000 





** Here then is almost a tenfold increase 
in 46 years, which shews a duplicating 
ratio every 14, and is rather better than 
an increase at 5 per cent compound inte- 
rest. This, however, is, in a great de- 
gree, an emigrating increase, and not a 
natural one. The United States are 
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found to double every 24 years, which is 
equal to 3 per cent at compound inte- 
rest; and if a partial view of one of their 
new western states only were to be taken, 
it would probably give a result equally 
extraordinary as that we are now exa- 
mining.” 

But it is only of late years, as he 
remarks, that the powers of increase 
of their commerce, navigation, and 
consumption of British manufac- 
tures, and provincial revenues, have 
been developed in so extraordinary a 
degree. Thirty years ago, the whole 
export of Lower Canada consisted 
of peltry, and was taken off in three 
ships annually; that of Nova Scotia 
was confined to vessels carrying fish 
and grindstones ; and of New Bruns- 
wick, to gypsum and lumber. In 
1829, at the four ports of Quebec, 
St John’s, St Andrew’s, and Halifax, 
there were cleared outwards, 5,140 
vessels, with 644,959 tons, and 31,048 
seamen. This is by the custom-house 
returns; and if we add the actual 
clearances of the other Nova Scotia 
ports, for the year 1828, (supposing 
that those of 1829 might have been 
as much,) it will exhibit an aggre- 
gate of 797,502 tons; and that with- 
out including Miramichi, Liverpool, 
Bathurst, and Newfoundland. 

There were built in Lower Canada, 
in 1829, 5465 tons of vessels; in Nova 
Scotia, in 1828, 99 vessels, containing 
7138 tons; and in New Brunswick, a 
larger amount than either of the two; 
so that, including Newfoundland, 
the total employed by the colonial 
trade, (making allowance for double 
voyages,) may be stated at 425,000 
tons, and 22,000 seamen; and about 
nine-tenths in British vessels. Now, 
in 1826, the whole amount of Ame- 
rican tonnage, belonging to the state 
of Massachusetts, (their greatest ship- 
owner,) for foreign trade, coasting, 
and fisheries, was only 385,785 tons; 
and that of the state of New York, 
330,709. The cause of this extension 
is to be attributed entirely to the 
Canada timber trade, and the mono- 
poly of the West India trade, Attend 
to Mr Richards. 


“ To those who measure the first by 
the quality of timber compared with the 
Baltic, or the policy of the second by the 
pressure of an extra price upon the plant- 
er’s supplies, it is fair to explain the asto- 
nishing progress of British navigation 
which has sprung into existence under 
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the late protecting policy : this invaluable 
and indispensable nursery for seamen, 
which is the basis of all our naval power, 
the very life-blood of the empire, and the 
more important character of the provinces 
themselves, in conjunction with that 
power, as a bulwark to our other trans- 
atlantic possessions. 

“* Nor as consumers of British manu- 
factures are they to be unnoticed, for 
lumberers and fishermen are of all labour- 
ers the most extravagant; and I believe 
it will be found that they import manu- 
factures in full proportion to the aug- 
mentation of their commerce. Their con- 
sumption of West India produce is parti- 
cularly deserving notice, as being exclu- 
sively British; so that in their inter- 
course with the mother-country and the 
island, all exchange of production is that 
of British industry ; all employment 
created, all profits accruing, are national, 
and contributing to the prosperity of the 
empire. They have no feelings of com- 
petition or exclusiveness ; their interests 
are identified with ours. 

“ Many products can be supplied by 
them cheaper than elsewhere, but the 
length of the voyage requires a protecting 
duty; and it is presumed that a reduc- 
tion of one farthing daty per pound upon 
the West India sugar consumed in Eng- 
land, would be a compensation for all 
extra charge borne by the West India 
planter. 

“ The peculiar advantages in supplying 
new countries with manufactures is too 
sensibly felt at present to be dwelt upon ; 
but it is presumed that the circumstances 
of the late war developed it completely, 
and that the commerce of Great Britain 
was never more flourishing than while 
she had that monopoly trade with her co- 
lonies and the new countries. If her 
other colonies could increase in the same 
ratio as those of North America, and the 
establishment of more could give like 
results, the beneficial consequences are too 
apparent to be pointed out. 

“ But to return to the subject of my 
remarks, it appears to me no more than a 
self-evident truism, that in the progress 
of advancement the late impetus may be 
long continued before they reach their ze- 
nith; and that the trade itself is of the 
safest possible nature, not interfering 
with any other British trade, but opening 
many new avenues to it. 

“ Their present condition on a small 
scale exhibits a miniature picture of the 
advantages of the colonial system, for 
which we have been so long in contention 
with our rival neighbour ; and in my 
humble opinion nothing is now wanting 
to add full effect and vigour to their in- 
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ternal prosperity also, but a judicious and 
well-matured system for settling the coun- 
try and arranging the land-granting de- 
partments. Many of their defects have 
been adverted to in travelling through 
each of the provinces, and remedies sug- 
gested, to which others may perhaps be 
added. 

“ If the colonies have been a charge to 
the mother country, it has not -been on 
account of the promotion of settlements. 

** T have stated the probable quantity 
of open land available for settlement in 
all the provinces at about twenty-three 


millions of acres. Say in Upper Canada, - 


five and a half millions; Lower Canada, 
five and a half millions; New Brunswick, 
eleven millions; and Nova Scotia, one 
million ; and this without estimating the 
unexplored districts.” 


Mr Richards, when in the colonies, 
heard much said upon the two ques- 
tions of spontaneous and a 
emigration; and the great evil of 
which they complained was, the en- 


- tireabsence of wholesome regulation. 


He is himself fully convinced that, 
whatever course may be ultimately 
adopted, even if the present loose 
mode is to go on, the necessity 
of reducing it to a system will be 
forced upon us; that is, whether we 
consider the poor man’s comfort in 
leaving his native soil, his establish- 
ment in the wilderness of a new 
country, the manner in whichhe is 
to-be received by the province, or 
his means of adding to its prosperi- 
ty,—they are all questions of high 
import, and have a claim to consider- 
ation and provisional arrangement, 
It is taking a very narrow and a very 
pernicious view, which many do, of 
the vast subject, to regard the trans- 
mission of a part of our redundant 
population, in the exclusive, light of 
parish or even national relief. Great 
dissatisfaction has been created at 
Quebec by desultory arrivals of pau- 
pers, (in one case, 150 of them, 
whose grows pene. had been 7 
here by public subscription, ) and Mr 
Richards fears that the end of such 
shipments may be the passing of 
some provincial law to check them 
in future. 

The following extract from the 
Backwoodsman bears strongly on 
this important point: 


“ The Hon. Peter Robinson, under 
the orders of government, brought out a 
great number of poor emigrants from the 
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south of Ireland, and settled them here. 
So far as concerns the beneficial effects of 
emigration to the emigrants, the experi- 
ment has succeeded beyond the expecta- 
tion of the most sanguine ; for, from be- 
ing absolutely penniless, they are now in 
the most comfortable and independent, and 
many of them in even what may be call- 
ed affluent, circumstances. Their morals, 
too, contrary to the general rule, have 
improved with their circumstances ; for 
they are (considering always that they are 
Irishmen) a quiet, peaceable, sober, and 
industrious population ; and the very men 
who, if at home, might be figuring as 
Caravats, Shanavists, or Carders, rebel- 
ling against all authority, and tracing their 
path with burning haggards and roasted 
Peelers, are quietly pursuing a peaceful 
and useful career in the backwoods. Grate- 
ful to the government to whom they owe 
all the advantages they enjoy, they are 
the most loyal and devoted of his Majes- 
ty’s subjects ; and, having got quit of the 
feeling of hopelessness and despair of ever 
bettering their condition, that weighs 
down and paralyzes the Irish peasant in 
his own country, they have acquired the 
self-respect so essential to respectability, 
and which the habitually oppressed can 
never know. So far, moreover, from re- 
quiring a civil and military force to com- 
pel obedience, the ministrations of my 
worthy friend, the priest, are found quite 
effective in maintaining order among 
them ; though it must be confessed, that 
the worthy ecclesiastic does not depend 
exclusively on spiritual thunder, but, with 
hardened and impenitent sinners, some- 
times resorts to the temporal co-operation 
of an oak-stick—an argument: which no 
man in the province can handle with more 
power and emphasis. 

“It is true, that this experiment cost 
a good deal of money ; but were it to be 
repeated, from the knowledge the go- 
vernment has attained of emigration, it 
could be effected for much less; and, in- 
deed, our worthy lieutenant-governor is 
now thickly settling many townships 
with poor emigrants, at an expense tri- 
fling in the first instance, and which must 
ultimately be repaid to government with 
interest. Would that the legislature of 
Great Britain would consider this, and 
back him in his Jaudable endeavours ! 
for, we believe, that even Joseph Hume 
himself, were the thing fairly stated to 
him (in figures), would not hesitate to 
recommend a small advance to rescue 
hundreds of thousands of his country- 
men from want, turbulence, and vice, 
and place them ina situation at once so 
comfortable to themselves and advanta- 
geous to the nation. 


‘Tt is to be hoped, however, that, 
should the British government ever again 
actively interfere in emigration, they will 
employ men to conduct the undertaking 
who know something about it; or, if 
these cannot be found, at all events honest 
men, who will neither betray the people 
entrusted to their charge, nor the govern- 
ment which employs them. Their essay 
last summer was certainly any thing but 
creditable. They collected a number of 
army pensioners, and came the old sol- 
dier over them, by commuting their pen- 
sions at a certain rate-—which rate (the 
poor fellows not being used to the calcu- 
lation of annuities) was highly advanta- 
geous to the government ; and instead of 
remitting the whole or a greater part of 
the money to Canada, there to be paid 
them when they were settled on their 
farms, they paid them a large portion in 
London,—where, as might have been an- 
ticipated by any one who knows what an 
old soldier is made of, they drank it, and 
one half of them never embarked at all. 
Those who did come to Quebec without 
warning, had the rest of their money 
paid, spent it there, and got scattered 
about without advice or guidance. A few 
found their way to Upper Canada, where 
the government provided for them; but 
many, it is feared, will return to Eng- 
land, where the evil report they will bring 
will be partly shared by the country, 
while, in justice, the blame ought to rest 
entirely with Lord Goderich and his 
Majesty’s ministers.” 


In case of any regulated plan, 
there could be little difficulty in 
that part of it relating to embarka- 
tion and passage. Persons should 
be appointed at every port of em- 
barkation, to give the necessary fa- 
cility to their departure, and guard 
as much as possible against their 
sufferings, for these poor people 
now undergo much unknown mi- 
ang Half an hour ago we read in 
an Edinburgh newspaper, the North 
Briton, a letter signed Thomas Ri- 
chardson, Whitehaven, June 11, 
1832, giving a most deplorable pic- 
ture of the sufferings of some Scot- 
tish emigrants about to embark on 
board the Nancy for Quebec. Tho- 
mas calls upon Mr Hogg (a nephew 
of the Shepherd’s was among the 
number) to awaken the Forest. 
“ The Nancy was entirely crowded 
with passengers, when nearly two 
hundred of us arrived this morning, 
who had all taken their e on 
board of her. We have now lain a 
week, and will probably have to be 
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nearly another, before the Magnet 
will be ready for sailing, which is to 
take us away. We are living in pri- 
vate lodgings, which they pay for, 
but we have to provide our own vic- 
tuals. Warn all my acquaintances 
who intend coming to America, not 
to pay any advance-money to any of 
the ship-brokers, for they are a set 
of rascals; they have used us most 
shamefully, having engaged nearly 
four hundred passengers for a brig 
conveying only one hundred and twenty 
passengers ; if they get their money, 
they don’t care what becomes of 
you. There was one of them at 
Annan, who told us all the time we 
were to sail in the Nancy; I have 
seen twenty more, and it would do 
to every Scotsman a service to put 
it into the newspapers, so that they 
deceive no more poor emigrants.” 
Shame! Shame! Shame! 

The costs of passage are pretty 
well regulated by competition. 
Adults are taken from Liverpool at 
L.3 per head; from Dublin and 
Cork, at L.2, 10s., and from a wes- 
tern port in Ireland, at L.2. Their 
provisions cost about 35s. or 40s. 
from Liverpool, and 25s. or 30s. 
from Ireland and Scotland. So that 
the total of passage and provisions 
for an adult may range from L3, 
3s. to L.4, 15s. Children under four- 
teen years at half, and seven years 
at one-third price—infants, gratis. 
They, in general, will not, we sus- 
pect, have much to suck. 

Observe what peculiar facilities 
are afforded to emigration by the 
Timber Trade; there is so much 
spare tonnage outwards to the pro- 
vinces. During the year 1829, the 
ships cleared from the ports of Que- 
bec and St John’s to Great Britain 
and Ireland consisted of 340,000 
tons; and as three passengers are 
allowed to five tons, and in some 
roomy vessels, three te four tons, the 
mutual advantages of the Emigrants 
and Timber Trade are plainly seen, 
and the benefit accruing is altoge- 
ther national. A Ministry lament to 
hear the country groaning under 
overpopulation; they long to relieve 
it ; dey look around for means of 
transport, and can find none ; Scots- 
men acquainted with the Ettrick 
Shepherd, and among them one of 
his nephews, are stowed—crammed 
—dove-tailed—into the Magnet, who 
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takes the place of the Nancy, in a 
style superior in point of packing to 
any thing ever seen in aslave-trader 
for the coast of Guipea; while here 
are vessels, under proper and easy 
regulations, sufficient for all pur- 
poses, multiplying annually in atrade 
which the self-same patriotic, philan- 
thropical, philosophical, and Chris- 
tian Ministry argue, through their 
mouth-pieces the Political Econo- 
mists of the Dry and Dusty, the 
Brick-dust School, should be gradu- 
ally discouraged, and finally put 
down, that Free Trade may flourish, 
and the nations commemorate the 
anniversary of the birth-day of the 
Stot,—vulgo vocatus Peter M‘Cul- 
loch. 

In one of his very best chapters, 
that on the Lumber Trade, the re- 
marks of the Backwoodsman corro- 
borate those of Mr Richards. The 
lumber trade, he reminds objectors, 
gives the colony the support of two 
most powerful and influential bodies 
in the Mother-Country ; for so long 
as the men who procure, and the 
sailors who export the timber, con- 
sume so much of our agricultural 
produce, as to prevent the landed 
interest of England from becoming 
jealous of the Canadians, they are 
secure from opposition from that 
quarter; and so long as that trade 
employs eight hundred ships, which 
are unfit for any other traffic, the 
colonists insure the support of the 
ship-owners. But the great advan- 
tage, he says, of the lumber trade 
to British America—and this is the 
point to which we direct attention 
—is, that from the home being so 
much more bulky than the outward 
cargo, an immense number of ships 
must go out in ballast, and these 
necessarily will transport emigrants 
at any price that will be a saving 
one. he result is, that while in 
the New York packet-ship the steer- 
age passage is forty dollars without 
provisions, the same terms can be 
procured in a Quebec Sar 
for something less than as many shil- 
lings. Were the lumber trade done 
away with, L.20 per head would not 
put on their farms in Canada the 

oor whom their parishes in Eng- 
and would wish to enable to emi- 
grate. Fifty-five thousand went to 
the Canadas in 1830, and 100,000 
were expected in 1831; were it not 
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for the cheap passages afforded by 
the timber ships, nine-tenths of these 

ople must have staid at home. 
Tn a few yearg they will require 
L.300,000 of British goods annually ; 
and that will go on increasing to a 
prodigious extent, as certainly as the 
sun will continue to rise. 

But suppose the emigrant on the 
Transatlantic shores. He is in the 
wilderness of a new country, but no 
pelican. He cannot in that way feed 
his children, though they bring blood 
from his breast. Unless, says Mr 
Richards, he is to move under some 
regulated system, got up under fore- 
sight, reflection, and previous ar- 
rangement, it will “ be like givin 
him a stone when he asks for bread. 
Yes, it will indeed. It will, instead 
of giving him a loaf to put into his 
hungry stomach, be tng. a stone 
round his weary neck, till his shoul- 
ders slouch, and he sinks under the 
burthen, and dies in a foreign land. 
We must give another extract from 
“the Report,” full of judicious re- 
commendation. 


“« It may be well first to consider the 
expense actually incurred in locating in- 
dividuals upon the late experimental set- 
tlements. The emigration of 1823, after 
deducting cost of passage, gave L.15, 8s, 
9d. per head. That of 1825 gave L.13, 
lls. 8d.; and a more recent experiment 
in the town of Ops, in Upper Canada, 
gave L.3, 2s. 6d. ; but it would be unsafe 
to assume either of these as data for fur- 
ther proceedings; for in the two first cases 
many abandoned their lots and increased 
the average cost, although their places 
have been supplied since; and the situa- 
tion of Ops was too near to other settle. 
ments to call it a beginning in the wilder- 
ness ; on this account the sum of L.400 
was limited to it ; but I understeod from 
a gentleman who had access to the dis- 
bursement accounts, that L.1000 would 
probably be sufficient to set a new settle- 
ment fairly off with, but without the ex- 
pense of mills. 

“ I believe the township of Cavan, in 
Upper Canada, was settled also without 
advance. 

*“ In Lower Canada the unoccupied 
Crown reserves in the townships of In- 
verness and Leeds, have been sold to set- 
tlers who are doing very well, and free 
of cost to Government ; so much so, that 
the county in which they are, contained, 
the Ist of May 1829, only 523 souls, and 
in September 1830, it exceeded 2000, 


which was almost entirely owing to the 
increase of those townships. More settlers 
might also have been added last autumn, 
but they were deterred by an insufficiency 
of provisions en the spot, and the expense 
of drawing them from a distance. But 
again, this settlement of reserves, as the 
name implies, was a secondary one. 

“ Among the Reports of Committees of 
the House of Assembly in Lower Canada, 
1829, I find an interesting communica- 
tion upon the settlement of new lands, 
with an estimate of the cost of locating 
150 poor families, stated at L.900, or L.6 
each, with the idea not only that it is to be 
repaid in six years, but of the probability of 
as much more being gained by the advance, 
exclusive of the value of the lands settled ; 
and this effect is proposed to be produced™” 
by supplying the settler with labour upon 
the spot, in the shape of a public farm, 
from which he is to receive payments in 
provisions, and no other public work to 
be effected. 

“* Many respectable people are of opi- 
nion of the safety of advances to settlers, 
and even regard it as a profitable opera- 
tion. But I can only say that my expe. 
rience obliges me to take the other side de- 
cidedly ; and without even considering the 
risk, it is to be remarked that the advan- 
ces alone would gather rapidly to a very 
heavy amount, in case an extensive system 
of emigration should be acted upon, which 
might gradually and insensibly swell so 
much as to create dissatisfaction and dis- 
gust, and finally either break up the 
whole system, or cause its falling by its 
own weight. 

“ But if it be ultimately determined 
upon aiding the settler in the first occu- 
pancy of the wilderness, or to bring the 
waste lands of the Crown into action, my 
advice would be, first, to determine with 
consideration, where the settlements are 
to be, and then to survey the lands into 
townships and lots of 100 acres each, and 
this will take up six months previous ar- 
rangement at least. 

“ Afterwards I should be decidedly of 
opinion to prefer giving assistance by 
finding labour for him to earn the supplies 
he wants, to any advance ef money or 
funds to be used at his own discretion. 
Emigrants arriving with a few pounds 
in their pockets, are said to hang about 
the town and spend all before they move, 
and especially such as have been assisted 
by the parish ; and the change of circum- 
stances, from parochial reliéf to compe- 
tent rations, regularly distributed, and 
the independent feelings attached to the 
ownership of lands, all conspire to work 
a change in the moral feelings of the 
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man, and the provincial rate of daily 
wages lifts him above absolute depend. 
ence. Upon his gratitude I should place 
no reliance, nor much security upon the 
increased value of his lot, which, if un- 
occupied for a few years, returns to its 
former valueless condition. The fact is, 
he requires to be kept in a constant state 
of excitement and exertion against his 
first difficulties ; some stimulant is neces- 
sary, and money is a sedative. 

“ If labour is found for him to resort 
to, whenever his own farm does not re- 
quire it, during his first year’s occupation, 
it would remain for us to discover some 
profitable investment for it. I should 
therefore adopt the public farm, as re- 
commended in the Report, which would 
soon produce a proportion of all the pro- 
visions required for the young settlers, 
and thus far have in itself the means of 
paying them for their labour: but I 
would also find labour upon the public 
roads, leading to the settlement, and 
through it to others. 

“ The greatest desiderata in new set- 
tlements are mills and roads ; mills should 
be supplied by private enterprise, but 
roads come under the regulation of the 
law ; hence the inability of young settle- 
ments to accomplish them till they rise 
into opulence, and the consequent retard- 
ation of their advance. - 

“ The House of Assembly, in Lower 
Canada, has voted L.58,000 for internal 
communications, and about L. 16,000 for 
roads, in 1829, a great proportion of 
which is for the new settlements with 
scanty populations, and lying at distan- 
ces ; the opening of roads would therefore 
be a work of public utility, and stamp a 
permanent value upon every lot in the 
settlement. 

“ In suggesting the above ideas, I have 
endeavoured, as much as possible, to in- 
corporate the leading objects of all the dif- 
ferent parties who have thought serious- 
ly upon the subject, advancing assistance 
to the emigrant, according to the Emi- 
gration Report, offering labour on a pub- 
lic farm, according to the Canadian Re- 
port, with my own addition of the labour 
on roads. I would beg, however, to be 
particularly understood, that the public 
farm is only recommended where settle- 
ments are in a manner to be forced, and 
that the land, so improved, might after- 
wards be resold at advance. 

“ This also appears to me the most 
economical mode of procedare ; it would 
not require more expenses than seem now 
almost indispensable; the surveying is 
absolutely so; that of agents is equally 
wanted to forward the emigrant to his 
destination, and place him upon his lot ; 
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the extra charge would be only that of 
finding provisions, which, if supplied in 
payment of labour, can be more easily re- 
gulated, modified, or dispensed with, than 
a cash advance, which always carries with 
it something in the way of bounty. This 
mode would enable the agent to propor- 
tion his assistance to the meritorious set- 
tler, and the indolent would not resort to 
the settlement ; the price of land would 
rise with the success of the operation. 
Moral discipline and order would grow 
out of it spontaneously, the best founda- 
tion of all institutions ; and it might not 
be too much to ascribe all future success 
to this original preparation of the soil.” 


In the fertile lands and moderate 
climate of the Upper Province, Mr 
Richards is of opinion that the settle- 
ments'may—to a considerable extent 
—supply their own means of im- 
provement. But in Lower Canada, 
and also in New Brunswick, much 
assistance is absolutely necessary ; 
and then it is only the poorer classes 
who will lead the way into the woods. 
If people, he adds, of some capital 
or better education, could be indu- 
ced to embark in the undertaking, it 
would be most desirable ; and is not 
Britain the birth-place of noble en- 
terprise ? It would be well, too, he 
thinks, taking a wide and wise view 
of the social and political state of these 
colonies, if encouragement could be 
extended to the Canadian seigneurs. 
Some modification of the old French 
mode of settlement might be adopt- 
ed, not at variance with our laws and 
customs. By this mode of settle- 
ment, he says, they establish a denser 
population, a people more attached 
to their soil, and more exclusively so 
to their own habits. Those habits 
are the natural supporters of the 
monarchical system. And that is the 
only part of the continent of North 
America where this is the natural 
tendency of social institutions. But, 
when we view a country to be re- 
deemed from the wilderness to a 
state of agriculture by the gradual 
advance of lot by lot, without an ori- 
ginal investment of capital or im- 
proved education, or, in fact, con- 
trolling minds, or superior classes to 
direct, lead, or concentrate public 
feeling, he fears, that such a mode of 
procedure would be in hostility to 
the best interests of our institutions. 
With the Americans, such a retail 
occupation of the wilderness is by 
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no means objectionable, as it harmo- 
nizes with their habits of progressive 
advance; first, settlement of any 
kind attracts attention to the district, 
then speculation creeps in, and va- 
rious interests get engaged in it; 
enterprising young men of the pro- 
fessional classes soon follow; villa- 
ges grow up; and if any thing like 
commercial enterprise can take root, 
the bank completes the machinery of 
social life. 

These views which we have trans- 
ferred but slightly abridged to our 
pages, shew Mr Richards to be a man 
not only of acute observation, but 
of profound reflection, and we trust 
they will not be lost on the govern- 
ment to which they are addressed, 
and that Britain and the Canadas 
will experience the benefit of the 


measures carried into effect at the 


suggestion of such true wisdom. 
ut we must return to the Tiger 
—beg pardon, the Backwoodsman. 
His second chapter is a good one— 
plain and sensible—as indeed they 
all are—“ Preparations for Emigra- 
tion.” The motto is appropriate. 
“ Bake me a bannock, and roast me 
a collop, and [ll go and pouse my 
fortune.” — Scotch Nursery Tale. Let 
no emigrant carry to the woods of 
Upper Canada heavy lumbering ar- 
ticles of wooden furniture. All these 
can be procured for far less than the 
cost of transport, from Quebec and 
Montreal. Black walnut makes 
handsomer furniture than mahogany, 
and it does not so easily stain; “a 
ae pd which saves much scrub- 
ing, and not a little scolding in fa- 
ilies.” But let all emigrants that 
can, carry out coarse clothing ; such 
as slop and shooting jackets, shirts, 
bedding, cooking utensils, a clock or 
timepiece, “ books packed in bar- 
rels,” hosiery, boots, and shoes. As 
a — rule, too, every thing made 
of metal. Besides gardeners’ and 
carpenters’ tools, he ought to take 
out with him some purgative medi- 
cines—and the Doctor recommends 
Anderson’s, or any other of the alo- 
etic and colocynth pills, (he apolo- 
izes afterwards for having used the 
earned word, “ deliquate,”) epsom 
salts, magnesia, and emetics, made 
up in doses. Sail as early in spring 
as you can, and in a fast sailer. If you 
find yourself on the outward voyage, 
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you must lay in a very considerable 
quantity of potatoes and oatmeal, 
not only because these articles are 
cheap, but because (witness, we be- 
seech you, the utter absence of the 
itch from Scotland, ) they have a ten- 
dency to correct the scorbutic quali- 
ties of salt meat. A few onions and 
leeks —(especially if you are a 
Welshman, )—likewise will be found 
a great comfort on a long voyage, as 
also a good supply of vinegar and 
pickles. The difference of a fort- 
night in the voyage may make you 
miserable or happy for the next year. 
For if you arrive in time to put ina 
small crop of potatoes, turnips, oats, 
Indian corn, and a little garden stuff, 
it will go a great way to the mainte- 
nance of your family for the first year, 
as it will enable you to feed pigs, 
and keep a cow, which you could 
not otherwise accomplish. Sail in 
no ship with a drunken captain. But 
how are you to ascertain his sobrie- 
ty? Perhaps by the colour of his 
nose. Yet the proboscis is often a 
gay deceiver. You may escape all 
shoals under the perpetual alarm 
spread over the steerage by a rubi- 
cund nasal promontory, and in spite, 
or perhaps in consequence of a 
pinched point as pale as snow, the 
Safety may suddenly “ go down with 
twice two hundred men.” There 
are many civil, good tempered, so- 
ber captains of regular traders be- 
tween Montreal and Greenock and 
Liverpool, and we are glad to hear 
it; but in preference to them all, the 
Backwoodsman, experto crede Gu- 


lielmo, strongly recommends “ my 


worthy though diminutive friend, 
Captain Holridge of the Silas Ri- 
chards.” 

How, it is often asked, should mo- 
ney be taken to Canada? Answer by 
the Backwoodsman—*“ In any way 
except in goods.” Gold and silver, 
he says, and we believe him, make a 
good investment. But there is one 
great objection to bringing out mo- 
ney, which must stare every honest 
man in the face—ten to one you lose 
it, or are robbed. Lodge it’there- 
fore with “ T, Wilson and Co. of 
Austin Friars, agents for the Bank of 
Upper Canada, or at the Canada 
Company’s office in St Helen’s Place, 
taking an acknowledgment”—( what 
sumph, we ask, would forget that ?) 
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—* and then you can draw upon the 
fund from Canada, receiving the pre- 
mium of the day on the exchange.” 
The emigrant who can contrive to 
carry outseeds of the rarer grasses, as 
lucerne, and trefoil, and potatoe-oats, 
and the larger black oat of the south 
of Ireland for seed, (as that grain, if 
not renewed, degenerates into some- 
thing little better than chaff,) may 
make a little fortune. But he would 
soon be the richest man in the coun- 
ty, or perhaps in Canada, could he, 
along with himself, wife, and a large 
family, exporta first-rate boar,a good 
bull,anda superior stallion. He might 
also condescend to forward his for- 
tunes by some “ dogs for household 
use—such as the English sheep-dog, 
or Scotch colley, or the lurcher, who 
would be highly prized, particularly 
if trained to bring home the cattle, 
which often stray in the woods, and 
get injured by not being regularly 
milked. With careless settlers, in- 
deed, one half the day is often spent 
in hunting up and down, and driving 
home the oxen.” Our friend here 
offers an ingenious idea. Cattle are 
fond of salt. Wherever there is a 
salt-spring or a salt “ lick,” the deer 
and cattle flock to it from all quatre 
ters. A few hundred weight of rock 
salt from Liverpool, therefore, would 
bring the cattle together in Canada 
better than the same number of 
lurchers. “ A friend of mine,” 
quoth the Backwoodsman, “ had 
one (a lick) on his farm, and no 
force could keep off these intruders, 
(deer and cattle,) till at last he was 
obliged to come to a compromise 
with the four-footed congress, and 
fairly fenced in a road to the spring, 
and by this species of Whig conci- 
liation, by a sacrifice of part of his 
rights, saved the rest of his pro- 
perty.” Talking of Liverpool rock- 
salt and “ licks,” puts him in mind of 
kindred matters; and he cautions 
the emigrant, on his arrival on the 
St Laurence, after having been on a 
shortish allowance of water, “ not to 
swallow the river by bucket-fulls.” 
You!;will abstain from so doing, if 
you have any bowels of compassion 
for your,intestinal canal; for the 
lime, that forms a pretty consider- 
able constituent of Canadian water, 
acts pretty much in the same man- 
ner as a solution of ed Salts. 
Thence dysentery and diarrhea, The 


Backwoodsman avows an unbound- 
ed veneration for the principles of 
the Temperance Societies, (leaving 
the practice to his brother, ) but with 
all deference recommends, that the 
pure fluid be drunk in very small 
quantities at first, and even then tem- 
pered with the most impalpable in- 
fusion possible of Jamaica or Cog- 
niac. 

But “ what is to be done on land- 
ing in Quebec?” That is the taking 
title of Chapter Third, which, as 
usual, has a well selected motto from 
the “ Irishman’s prayer in the woods 
between New Fork and Canada, 
A.D. 1784.”—“ Lord, have compas- 
sion upon me, a poor unfortunate 
sinner, three thousand miles from 
my own country, and seventy-five 
from anywhere else!’ He addresses 
himself first to “ rich men,” who 
have no business there, we can see, 
at least as settlers. With them it 
matters not how soon or late they 
may settle, or how they spend their 
money; and since they are at Que- 
bec at any rate, he advises them to 

o to Paine’s Hotel—to visit the 

eights of Abraham, the fortifica- 
tions of Cape Diamond, the cathe- 
dral and the convents—to make an 
excursion to Montmorencie and 
Lorette, and do all the other things 
recommended by the “ Guide Book” 
and the “ Picture of Quebec.” But 
if you have no money to throw 
away, in with yourself and luggage, 
the first and indeed only thing you 
do, into a Montreal steam-boat, and 
off to the head of the Lake of On- 
tario. Perhaps you have written to 
your friends there to provide a farm 
for you beforehand, on which you 
can set to work at once like a thou- 
sand devils. If not, then go to York, 
the capital of the Province, like a 
flash oF fire ; for there the greatest 
quantity of land is for sale, and 
then you may fix on the proper place 
to set up your staff. Here is an 
amusing and instructive extract. 


“If you have little or no money, you 
may apply to the agent for emigrants, 
who will put you in the way of procu- 
ring lands at a cheap rate, and on easy 
conditions, in the back townships ; or, if 
you prefer working to enable you to pay 
for lands in a better. settled country, he 
may probably inform you where good 
wages can be procured. If you have mo- 
ney enough to pay a first instalment and 
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keep yourself and family for a year, you 
had better apply at the office of the Cana- 
da Company or the Crown Commis- 
sioner, where you will receive every in- 
formation as to the lands most suitable 
to your circumstances and views, and 
learn the terms on which they are will- 
ing to sell them. ‘Those of the Canada 
Company are generally as follows :—Ha- 
ving fixed upon a lot, you offer the price 
at which their surveyors have valued it, 
and on paying a first instalment of one- 
fifth down, and signing five notes of hand, 
each for one-fifth of the remainder pay- 
able yearly with interest, till the whole 
is liquidated, you receive what is called a 
letter of license, which at once acknow- 
ledges the receipt of the money paid, and 
gives you full possession of the lands; 
and when the last promissory note is 
paid off, you receive a regular deed for 
the lands, and forthwith become entitled 
to all the privileges, dignities, and immu- 
nities of Canadian freeholders. Strangers 
in the province sometimes get taken in, 
in an unscriptural sense of the term, by 
purchasing lands from individuals with 
defective titles, or no titles at all. If the 
party pays the whole money at once, this 
risk may be obviated, as there is a regis- 
ter office in each county, and by consult- 
ing that, he can ascertain if any and what 
burthens are upon the estate; but if he 
is to pay the purchase-money by instal- 
ments, he must depend wholly on the 
character of the seller; for even though 
he register his lien on the farm, he is 
laying out his labour and ‘money on it, 
which is enhancing its value to a much 
greater amount than the mere repayment 
of his instalments will cover. 

* If you have no particular motives to 
induce you to settle in one part of the 
province more than another, I would re- 
commend to you the Canada Company’s 
Huron Tract, and for the following rea- 
sons :— 

“© Ist, The land, as I shall have occa- 
sion to show, is equal to any in the pro- 
vince, and superior to much the greater 
part of it. 

“ 2d, The very great extent of land 
(nearly eleven hundred thousand acres) 
gives the settler an extensive power of 
selection, which he does not possess in any 
other part of the province; and when a 
community, however numerous, comes 
out, they are enabled to settle together, 
without any other party interfering with 
them. 

3d, It possesses numerous streams ca- 
pable of driving any given quantity of 
machinery, whether for mills, manufac- 
tories, or farming purposes, and it has 
water conveyance to carry away produce, 


“ 4th, Being from 120 to 400 fect 
above the level of lake Huron, it is heal. 
thy, and the prevalent winds, the north. 
west, west, and south-west, blowing over 
the lake, which, from its depth, never 
freezes, temper the rigour of the winter 
frost and summer heat; and the snow, 
which has’always hitherto fallen in suf. 
ficient quantity to afford good winter 
roads, prevents the frost from getting in- 
to the ground, so that the moment it melts 
the spring commences, and the cattle have 
pasture in the woods fully three weeks 
sooner than in the same parallel of lati- 
tude on the shores of lake Ontario—a 
great advantage to the farmer, under any 
circumstances, but an invaluable privilege 
to a new settler, whose chief difficulty is 
to procure feeding for his stock during 
winter. 

“ 5th, Crown and clergy reserves have 
long been a bar to the settlement and im- 
provement of the province, though the 
nuisance is now, to a certain extent, aba- 
ting by their sale on fair terms; but no 
legislative enactment can secure the peo- 
ple against absentee proprietors—that is, 
persons about the government who have 
received large grants of land, or others 
who have purchased from these, and who 
hold them till, by the labour of their 
neighbours, roads are cut, and their value 
increased. Now, in the Huron tract there 
are no reserves of any kind; and as for 
absentee proprietors, the Company’s regu- 
lations compel all its settlers to clear about 
three and a half per cent of their land 
annually for the first seven years. This 
is no hardship ; for a man, if he means 
to do good, will clear much more of his 
own accord, and if he has no such inten- 
tion, it is only fair to prevent him from 
injuring his neighbour. ‘The Company 
has made good roads through the tract ; 
and this regulation, by making every farm 
be opened towards the road, not only keeps 
them so, from letting in the sun and air 
upon them, but secures the residence of 
eight families on every mile of the road, 
by whose statute labour it can be kept in 
the very best repair. 

“It has been objected by some, that 
this tract of country is out of the world ; 
but no place can be considered in that light, 
to which a steam-boat can come; and on 
this continent, if you find a tract of good 
land, and open it for sale, the world will 
very soon come to you. Sixteen years 
ago, the town of Rochester consisted of a 
tavern and a blacksmith’s shop—it is now 
a town containing upwards of 16,000 in- 
habitants. 

“« The first time the Huron tract was 
ever trod by the foot of a white man was 
in the summer of 1827; next summer a 
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road was commenced, and that winter, 
and in the ensuing spring of 1829, a few 
individuals made a lodgment : now it con- 
tains upwards of 600 inhabitants, with 
taverns, shops, stores, grist and saw-mills, 
and every kind of convenience that a new 
settler can require ; and if the tide of emi- 
gration continues to set in as strongly as 
it has done, in ten years from this date it 
may be as thickly settled as any part of 
America—for Goderich has water-powers 
quite equal to Rochester, and the sur- 
rounding country possesses much superior 
soil. . 

“ Emigrants are often anxious to pur- 
chase a farm partially cleared; and for 
those who can afford it, this is a very 
good plan. But you must not let your 
English prejudices against stumps lead 
you, without farther enquiry, to give an 
extravagant price for a farm where the 
stumps have disappeared ; for from the 
slovenly mode of farming pursued in this 
country, these farms are often what are 
emphatically denominafed exhausted, — 
that is to say, crop after crop of wheat has 
been taken off them until they are so com- 
pletely deprived of the power of support- 
ing vegetable life, that they will yield no- 
thing ; and then, when they will not return 
the seed that is sown in them, the wily 
proprietor finds a greenhorn who wants 
a fine cleared farm, which he lets him have 
for a handsome consideration ; and next 
autumn the poor man discovers, too late, 
that it will cost him more money to bring 
his purchase into heart, than would have 
bought and cleared a wild farm. To such 
an extent is this system carried, of grow- 
ing wheat without relieving the land by a 
rotation of crops, or a single cart-load of 
manure, that I have known twenty-seven 
crops of wheat taken off a field consecu- 
tively, and then, as a matter of course, if 
it cannot be sold, it is allowed to grow up 
with briars and brambles, and the owner 
sets himself to clear new land. Persons 
wishing to buy a cleared farm, would do 
well to take a farm for a year or so, until 
they have acquired sufficient knowledge 
of the country to be able to judge for 
themselves, as to what purchase would 
be eligible for the purposes they have in 
view.” 


Chapter Fourth is on the “ Cli- 
mate of Upper Canada.” The 
Motto? “ Capt. B. ‘ Well, John, 
what kind of night have we had? 
Servant. Why, your honour, it snew 
a little inthe forepart of the night, 
but towards morning it frizz hor- 
rid”” The Backwoodsman can- 
didly confesses that it has never 
been accountable to him how the 
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heat of the sun is regulated. All 
Upper Canada is to the south of 
Penzance; but there is no part of 
England where the cold is so intense 
as in Canada, There again is Vir- 
ginia. Were it on the European 
side of the hemisphere, it would be 
looked on as almost a tropical cli- 
mate. Yet the Virginian cold is so 
mtense as to hold the coldest of 
English cold at open defiance. The 
summer heat, on the other hand, of 
Upper Canada, is as great as it is 
whimsical — generally ranging to- 
wards 80° Fahrenheit, but during 
the night, frequently tumbling down 
to 40°, The climate, however, is 
delightfully dry. Roofs of tinned 
iron of fifty years standing, are as 
bright as the day they came out of 
the shop; and you may leave a 
charge of powder in your gun for a 
month, and find, at the end of it, 
that_it goes off without hanging fire. 
The notice of two such facts, simple 
as they are, shews the keen eye, and 
the purpose for which they are men- 
tioned, the mind of a philosopher. 
Pulmonary consumption, the scourge 
alike of England and the sea-coast 
of America, is so rare, we are told, 
in the northern parts of New York 
and Pennsylvania, and the whole of 
Upper Canada, that in eight years re- 
ps sa the writer has not seen as 
many cases of that disease as he has 
ina day’s visit toa provincial infirm- 
ary at home. (There he lets out the 
Doctor.) You never hearachurchyard 
cough. And in the cathedral at Mon- 
treal, where from three to five thou- 
sand people assemble every Sunday, 
the service is seldom interrupted by 
those universal fits of a suppressed 
* hoast,” which in Scotland so often 
strangle the sermon. Poor M‘Tag- 
gart (he was a clever creature) gives 
a somewhat different account, in his 
Three Years in Canada. “ Con- 
sumption,” sayshe, “is very frequent, 
and of the mostrapid nature, too. Dr 
Christie, myself, and some others, 
were one evening resting ourselves © 
in the Hull hotel, when behind the 
arras some one gave a cough. ‘ That’s 
a churchyard cough, exclaimed the 
Doctor ; ‘and whoever gave it will 
be in the grave in less time than six 
weeks from this date.’ Astonished 
at the matter, we started up, and 
went to explore the adjoining rooms. 
We did so; and although we found 
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plenty of people in them; not one 
seemed any thing like ready for the: 


gure im six weeks; all looked pretty 
at 


and healthy. ‘We enquired about 
who had been coughing; but all de~ 
nied’ it, or rather they were not 
aware of any one—the very person 
himself was not aware. We went 
back to our apartment; and having 
been there a few hours, we heard a 
similar cough again. Up we started, 
determined to discover its author, and 
traced it to proceed from a master 
mason, a very strong and healthy- 
looking young Scotchman! I would 
not believe the Doctor; but his 
words proved perfectly true. The 
lad died in less than six weeks’ time, 
to the grief of a fine young woman 
he was going to have for a wife. I 
went to see him on his death-bed; 
she was there, and weeping over 
him. Dear girl! her lover died; but 
she had another in a few weeks after- 
wards, and was married.. Mr Mac- 
kay, my worthy friend, gave them 
the outfit:—of course Iwas at the 
wedding.” 

The only disease, says the Back- 
woodsman, we are annoyed with 
here that we are not accustomed to 
at home is the intermittent fever; 
and though most abominably annoy- 
ing, itis by no means dangerous, You 
are only laughed at. Mr M‘Taggart, 
again, says it is “ often fatal, and the 
nature of itseems not well understood 
by the faculty.” Indeed we may ask 
what disease is? The Backwoods- 
man says Canada may be pronounced 
the most healthy country under the 
sun, considering that whisky can be 

rocured for about one shilling ster- 
ing the gallon ; and we cannot find 
out from him on what principle it is 
that the Canadians die. The fact is 
nowhere indeed denied, nor is it any- 
wliere ‘admitted. Mr M‘T rt 

fin ‘says, “Canada has’ a 
shate-of diseases; like most other 
countries, it is not so very fine and 
healthy as lias been reported: There 
ate many hale old people in it, to be 
sure but’ ‘such persons’ are’ to. be 
met with’even in Batavia; ‘the most 
sickly'town' 6n'the earth. If we°had 
no occasion to expose Yourselves t6 
the weather, it’is ‘probalteothat we 
should “find ‘outsélvey! énjoxing: bet 
ter Health’ thin pra naive Tir 
but’ who ‘can “keep fron?! exposing 
theniselves’? “We iiiast ig forth on 
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our business, ‘whatever-that:maybe; 
The majority of mankind:muststrug.: 
gle to live;:in order to diesolf we: 
can afford to go out and:-corie “in 
when we please, I daresay there is: 
not any more to be said against:siek 
ness in this climate than in England; 
but if we have to wander in the wik 
derness amongst swamps,: as many 
have—to sleep amongst them, and 
be obliged to drink bad water; \ the 
dysentery, fever and ague, and all 
manner of bilious fevers, are sure'to 
succeed one another. 

“The fever and ague of Canada are 
different from those of other coun- 
tries. They generally come on with 
an attack of bilious fever; and dread- 
ful vomiting, pains in the back and 
loins, general debility, loss of appe- 
tite, so that we cannot even take tea, 
a thing that can be endured by the 
stomach in England when nothing 
else can be suffered. After being in 
this state for eight or ten days, the 
yellow jaundice is likely to ensue, 
and then jits of trembling; these 
come on some time in the afternoon, 
mostly, with all. For two or three 
hours before they arrive, we feel so 
cold that nothing will warm us; the 
greatest heat that can be applied is 
perfectly unfelt; the skin gets:dry, 
and then the shaking begins. Our 
very bones ache, teeth chatter, and 
the ribs are sore, continuing thus in 

eat agony for about an hour and a 

alf: we then commonly. have! a 
vomit, the trembling ends, and a pro- 
fuse sweat ensues, which lasts. for 
two hours longer. This over, we 
find the malady has run ene. of its 
rounds, and start out of bed in a 
feeble state, sometimes unable to 
stand, and entirely dependant on our 
friends (if we have any) to lift us on 
some seat or other.” 

Mr M‘Taggart says the weather is 
very changeable; and passages in 
the Backwoodsman imply as much 
especially in summer. When it 
does change, it is always on a sud- 
den; and few can prophesy from 
appearances with any degree of suc- 
cess, more than five hours before the 
alteration takes places. The hea- 
ves will sometimes get overcast, 
and the'rain begimto pour in a twink- 
ding ;the sky; says Mr M‘Taggatt, is 
 seldem very beautiful to look up- 
on’;”") the ; Backwoodsman ;speaks 
‘witly delight! of the smoke!“ gradual- 
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ly melting in the beautiful clear blue 
of the morning sky ;” and Mr M‘Tag- 
gart complains that he never once 
saw “ what might be called a re- 
ctable towering woolly cloud.” 
inds are seldom severe; some- 
times, however, they lay waste ex- 
tensive belts of the forest for thirty 
miles at a stretch, and from a quarter 
to a mile broad. These are called 
windfalls. Our readers may remem- 
ber a noble description of one in our 
article on Audubon’s Ornithology by 
that powerful painter. The wide 
roads, Mr M‘Taggart tells us, through 
pieces of forest-ground, are danger- 
ous to travellers during a squall ; he 
has seen trees crashing down before 
and behind in a frightful manner ; 
and at Stony Creek, he saw a wo- 
man and her son killed on the spot. 
The weather, he says, is so exces- 
sively sultry that you do not know 
what to do with yourselves; you 
seek for the lake or the river to have 
aswim, but that does no good, for 
the water is so warm that you are 
afraid of being boiled, and prefer 
coming out to be roasted. 
The climate, however, on the 
whole, is certainly good, as climates 
o; and he would be hard to please 
in the article of weather, who did 
not love and admire a Canadian win- 
ter. There is no day there, except 
now and then arainy one, on which 
a man need be kept from his work. 
“ The thermometer there is no judge 
of warm or cold weather.” Here it is 
a judge, but a bad one; and will 
_ pronounce a different decision every 
two hours; so you know not, in your 
perplexity, what to do with your 
great coat, and are sorely puzzled 
about your. umbrella. Mr M‘Tag- 
gart, and the Backwoodsman, and 
Mr M‘Gregor, and Monsieur Bour- 
chette, and all—are in raptures with 
the winter. M‘Taggart says, enthu- 
siastically, “the farmer requires it all, 
and the Jover thinks it too short, for 
it is only in the sleighing season 
that he has any chance of seeing his 
mistress.” Yet with all the admitted 
merits of the Canadian climate, both 
summer and winter, and Indian sum- 
mer (a season between the other 


two), asatirical friend of the Doctor’s. 


said, summing up the year, “ for two 

months of spring, and two months of 

autumn, you are up to your middle 

in mud; for four months of summer 

you are broiled by the heat, choked 
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with the dust, and devoured by the 
mosquitoes ; and for the remaining 
four months, if you get your nose 
above the nd is to have it bit 
off by the frost.” This is almost as 
severe as Dr Johnson’s character of 
our Scottish year—* ten months of 
winter, and two of exceedingly cold 
weather.” 

It was our intention to have quo- 
ted largely from the excellent chap- 
ter, overflowing with information 
useful to emigrants, on the “ Soil of 
Upper Canada.” But we cannot quote 
every thing; and wish to direct the 
attention of the English Public to 
Canadian Cookery. The Inns, though 
many of them clean and comfort- 
able enough, and the landlords al- 
most uniformly civil and obliging, 
are bad. For never in any other 
country was so fully illustrated the 
proverb of “ God sending meat and 
the Devil the Cook.” “ The radical 
cause of this defect, (for this ‘ ef- 
fect defective comes by cause,’) 
seems to me to be,” quoth the Doc- 
tor, “ that the Cookery of America 
is derived from that of Holland— 
so they are inferior pupils of an 
indifferent school; for though both 
countries have produced painters 
of great eminence, I never yet 
heard of either producing a cook of 
even moderate genius.” He speaks 
with indignation of the place of the 
Gridiron being usurped by the Fry- 
ing-Pan, with disgust of the univer- 
ool dalnge of Grease and Butier. In 
America, he tells us, that the mys- 
teries of Cookery have hitherto, 
like those of the Druids of old, been 
preserved by oral tradition ; but that 
a Virgin, benempted Prudence Smith, 
is now about to collect, arrange, and 
classify them into a Code of Transat- 
lantic culinary ceconomics, and thus 
will become the Justinian and Na- 
poleon of her national gastronomy 
—the Meg Dods and Hannah Glasse 
of the New World. 

We cannot sympathize with our 
friend’s horror of Grease and But- 
ter. The following dishes, as de- 
scribed by him, with a strange mix- 
ture of disgust and desire, must be 
toa high degree palatable—and we 
shall prove one or two of them ere 
we sleep. The principle on which 
poultry is dressed in Canada, must be 
opposite to those on which the prac- 
tice we are now going to quote de- 
pends. He conjectures, that in or- 
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an Egyptian mummy, they first boil 
it to rags, and then bake it to a chip 
in an oven. 


“To Dress a Beef Steak.—Cut the 
steak about a quarter of an inch thick, 
wash it well in a tub of water, wringing 
it from time to time after the manner of 
a dish-clout ; put a pound of fresh butter 
in a frying-pan, (hog’s lard will do, but 
butter is more esteemed,) and when it 
boils, put in the steak, turning and pep- 
pering it for about a quarter of an hour; 
then put it into a deep dish, and pour the 
oil over it, till it floats, and so serve it. 

“ To Boil Green Peas.—Put them in 
a large pot full of water, boil them till 
they burst. Pour off one half of the water, 
leaving about as much as will cover them ; 
then add about the size of your two fists 
of butter, and stir the whole round with 
a handful of black pepper. Serve in a 
wash-hand basin. 

“ To Pickle Cucumbers.—Select, for 
this purpose, cucumbers the size of a 
man’s foot,—if beginning to grow yellow, 
so much the better; split them in four, 
and put them into an earthen vessel—then 
cover them with whisky. The juices 
of the cucumber, mixing with the alco- 
hol, will run into the acetous fermenta- 
tion, so you make vinegar and pickles 
both at once; and the pickles will have 
that bilious, Calcutta-looking complexion, 
and slobbery, slimy consistence, so much 
admired by the Dutch gourmands of this 
country. 

“ To make Butter Toast.—Soak the 
toasted bread in warm milk and water ; 
get ready a quantity of melted butter, and 
dip the bread into it; then place the slices 
stratum super stratum in a deep dish, and 
pour the remainder of the melted butter 
over them.” 


With such victuals, we should not 
be fastidious about a dining-room. 
But how are the settlers lodged in 
Upper Canada? Most of their houses 
are of logs. But we had better quote 
than abridge. 


“ There are different kinds of houses 
in Canada, about which a few words 
may be useful to the settler. Most of 
the houses, more particularly those of 
recent settlers, are built of logs. When 
aman gets on a little in the world, 
he builds a frame house, weather-board- 
ed outside, and lathed and plastered 
within ; and in travelling along the road, 
you can form a pretty accurate estimate 
of the time a man has been settled, by the 
house he inhabits ;— indeed, in some in- 
stances, you may read the whole ‘history 
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ve it of all taste and fla- 
vour, and give it the appearanceof 
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of his settlement in the buildings about 
his farm-yard. 

“ The original shanty, or log-hovel, 
which sheltered the family when they 
first arrived on their wild lot, still re. 
mains, but has been degraded into a pig- 
gery; the more substantial loghouse, 
which held out the weather during the 
first years of their sojourn, has, with the 
increase of their wealth, become a chapel 
of ease to the stable or cowhouse ; and the 
glaring and staring bright-red brick house 
is brought forward close upon the road, 
that the frame dwelling, which at one 
time the proprietor looked upon as the 
very acmé of his ambition, may at once 
serve as a kitchen to, and be concealed by, 
its more aspiring and aristocratic succes. 
sor; just like a man who, having acquired 
wealth from small beginnings, is anxious 
to conceal from the world the gradations 
by which he rose, and to exhibit only the 
result of his successful industry. 

“ Tf you can afford to build a brick or 
stone house at first, by all means do so; 
but if you cannot, take my advice, and, 
like a good fellow, don’t build a frame 
one. It is the most uncomfortable dwell- 
ing ever man lived in. It is utterly im- 
possible to make it air tight, so that it is 
as hot as an oven in summer, and as cold 
as an open shed in winter. Build a log- 
house ; not a thing that is put up in the 
coarse of a forenoon, but with corners 
neatly squared and jointed, as if a carpen- 
ter had dovetailed them. Point it with 
mortar, not clay, and whitewash it out- 
side and in; and give it a cottage roof, 
the eaves projecting at least twenty inches, 
so that the drop may never touch the 
walls. As you will hardly get seasoned 
wood, you had better lay your floors 
rough, and run up temporary wooden 
partitions. With such a house, you may 
make a shift for the first winter. Next 
spring, the boards will be seasoned ; so 
you can take them up room by room, and 
have them properly planed, ploughed, 
tongued and laid; and then, when you 
plaster your walls and partitions, the logs 
having dried and settled as much as there 
is any chance of their ever doing, you 
will have a comfortable house for the re- 
mainder of your life. 

“ We build very ugly houses in Cana- 
da, very ill laid out, and very incommo- 
dious ; but this is our misfortune, not our 
fault, for there are no people on the face 
of the earth more willing to learn, and if 
by any chance a man once lays out a cot- 
tage a little neater than his neighbour's, 
you will see it imitated for ten miles on 
each side of him along the road. There- 
fore, if you will bring out with you a set 
of neat designs ard elevations of small 
houses, it will not only enable ‘you, to 
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build a good house yoursélf, but you will 
become a public benefactor, by showing 
to the whole of your neighbourhood how 
they may do the same.” 


In his Three Years in Canada, Mr 
M‘Taggart writes so well on the 
same subject, that we are sure we 
shall please our friends by giving 
them a pretty long passage. 


“ The orders of architecture baffle all 
description: every one builds his cottage 
or house according to his fancy; and it is 
not a difficult thing, in passing through 
the country, to tell what nation the na- 
tives of the houses hail from, if we are 
aware of any of the whims or conceits 
that characterise them. Thus, a plain 
rectangular house of brick or stone, with 
five windows and a door in front, and a 
window, perhaps, in either gable; the 
barns, sheds, stables, and offices at a re- 
spectable distance behind; a kitchen-gar- 
den off at one end, full of turnips, melons, 
onions, cabbages, &c., and at the other 
an orchard, full of fruit-trees, with a 
range of beehives in a corner, is the dwell- 
ing of an honest English farmer. The 
wealthy Lowland Scotchman follows the 
same plan nearly: there is not such an 
air of neatness and uniformity, but there 
is more live stock about the dours: the 
pool, or river, is full of geese and ducks, 
while round the barn are numerous flocks 
of hens and turkeys ; a favourite cow, per- 
haps, hangs on for friendship about the 
gate; a sow comes forth with her litter ; 
and the cur-dogs seem not to be scarce. 

“ A house larger than either of these, 
chiefly built of wood, and painted white, 
with nine windows and a door in front, 
seven windows in either gable, and a 
semicircular one above all, almost at the 
top of the angle of the roof, the blinds 
painted green, the chimney stalks highly 
ornamented, and also the fanlight at the 
door; the barns, stables, &c. off from the 
house at a great distance; the arches of 
all the shed doors turned of wood in ec- 
centric elliptics ; Jive stock not very plen- 
tiful about the place; a disposition to be 
showy and clean, without neatness, pro- 
portion, or substantiality ; a good-looking 
girl, 1 might say, about the head, but the 
shoes not shining with Warren's best, 
with a tolerably well-made gown on, not 
very tawdry, the petticoats, which may 
sometimes be seen if we mind our eye, 
having no charms, and any thing but the 
colour of the snow,—it is almost needless 
for me to say, that this is the mansion of 
Jonathan, or the U. E. Loyalist from the 
United States. 

“ A house nearly as large as the Ame- 
rican's, but built of stone, and high roofed, 
haying two tall chimney stalks growing 


dut of either gable; ati attéiipt to te 
showy and substantial, without rhyme or 
réason; an air of great miscalculation, 
atid a woeful sacrifice made with the in- 
tention to gain something; which some- 
thing does not seem to have been properly 
defined; a disposition evidently for a 
house like no other person’s, beyond the 
reach of architecture, generally met with 
in a state of dilapidation and decay, thé 
window-panes sadly mutilated, old straw- 
hats stack in to keep out the wind, and 
so forth,—this (and there are many such 
places) was intended for the abode of a 
person who had made a few thousand 
pounds by the fur-trade—a wild, pushing 
Highlandman, who had often seen the 
remotest regions of the north-west. 

‘‘ The French Canadian hasa little house 
with verandas all round, few windows, 
and few fancies; every thing done with 
an air of humble comfort; a windmill, 
perhaps, turns round on the top of one 
chimney, and a cross is stuck up on ane- 
ther ; if a large pole stands before the 
door with a cock perched on the top of it, 
the owner is a captain in the native mili- 
tia. The Dutch copy the Canadians: 
have their houses small and comiurtable, 
but without much uniformity, and they 
seem to dislike little foys, such as wind- 
mills: if the house can be surrounded 
with an orchard, they will have it done: 
and above the well is sure to be placed 
the long Dutch lever, a large spar, often 
nearly thirty feet long, balanced on a fal- 
crum of about twelve feet high; a chain 
is fixed to the upper end, and a hook, by 
which the can or pail is let down into the 
well, and when full, the lever, to return 
to its equilibrium, assists the drawer of 
water to bring it up—a simple and useful 
invention.” 

The emigrant having become a 
settler, and finding that, though he 
must work, and also eat, like a horse, 
there are leisure hours when itwould 
be unnatural to do either, begins to 
think “ what shall be my amuse- 
ments?” The forests abound with 
game, the rivers teem with fish, and 
he has brought out with him a gun 
and a fishing-rod. Thus shall the 
labours of his leisure load the larder 
with “ the most savoury part of its 
contents.” Deer, larger than the 
fallow-deer of England, and with 
horns twined the wrong way, abound; 
and deer-stalking is practised with 
success by those who know the salt 
licks. But there is another way of 
shooting them moré Caen 
You let a canoe or raft float down a 


stream during the midsummer night, 
with a bright Jight upon it, This 
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dazzles or fascinates the animal, who 
is fond of standing in the water, 
when the mosquitoes are trouble- 
some in the woods; and if the ma- 
neuvre be skilfully managed with- 
out noise, he will allow you to come 
within a few yards of him—so near 
indeed, that he has been killed with 
a fish-spear. At other times, with 
hound and horn, he is driven into the 
water, where you from a boat knock 
him on the head, or catching him by 
the seat (tail), you make him tow 
the boat till he is exhausted. 


“ In deer stalking, and, indeed, all 
kinds of sporting in this country, it is 
often necessary to camp out,—that is, 
bivouac in the woods. This would ap- 
pear toa man who is curious in well-aired 
sheets, as the next way to the other world ; 
but in reality there is nothing either dan- 
gerous or unpleasant in the proceeding. 
Every man carries with him in the woods, 
punk, that is, German tinder, a fungous 
excrescence of the maple, anda flint. With 
this and the back of his knife, a light is 
struck, and the ignited piece cut off from 
the mass, This is put into dry moss, and 
blown or swung round the head until it 
blazes, and thus a large fire of logs is 
kindled. Spruce and hemlock are strip- 

, and moss gathered to make a bed ; and 
if it be dry overhead, nothing further is 
necessary, the party all sleeping with their 
feet turned towards the fire. If, how- 
ever, it threatens rain, a tent or wigwam 
of bark can soon be erected, perfectly 
weather tight. And in winter this may 
be rendered more comfortable by shovel- 
ling the snow up on the walls so as to ex- 
clude the wind. 

“* When a bear runs away with one of 
your pigs, there is no use in going after 
him, hallooing, without a gun. You may 
scare him away from the mutilated car- 
ease, but it will make but indifferent 
pork ; since, not being bred in Leaden- 
hall or Whitechapel, he has but a sloven- 
ly way of slaughtering. But trace to 
where he has dragged it, and near sunset 
let self and friend hide themselves within 
easy distance, and he will be certain to 
come for his supper, which, like all sen- 
sible animals, he prefers to every other 
méal. Nay, it is highly probable, if he 
possesses the gallantry which'a ‘well-bred 
bear ought to have, he will. bring Mrs 
Bruin and all the children along with him, 
and you can transact business with the 
whole family at onces co) oi) ou 

“ In hunting the! bear,;take all the curs 
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Game 
dogs are useless for this purpose ; for, un- 
less properly trained, they fly at the throat, 
and get torn to pieces or hugged to death 


in the village along with you. 


for their pains. The curs yelp after him, 
bite his rump, and make him tree,* where 
he can be shot. The bear of Canada is 
seldom dangerous. He is always ready 
to enter into a treaty, similar to what my 
Iword Brougham negotiated lately with 
Lord Londonderry, viz. let-be for let-be 
—but if wounded, he is dangerous in the 
extreme. You should always, therefore, 
hunt him in couples, and have a shot in 
reserve, or a goodly cudgel, ready to ap- 
ply to the root of his nose, where he is as 
vulnerable as Achilles was in the heel. 
Some ludicrous stories are told of bear- 
hunting ; for Bruin is rather a humourist 
in his way. A friend of mine, with his 
surveying party, ten men in all, once 
treed a very large one; they immediately 
cut clubs, and set to work to fell the tree. 
Bruin seemed inclined to maintain his 
position, till the tree began to lean, when 
he slid down to about fifteen feet from 
the ground, and then clasped his fore- 
paws over his head and let himself tumble 
amongst them. Every club was raised, 
but Bruin was on the alert; he madea 
charge, upset the man immediately in 
front, and escaped with two or three 
thumps on the rump, which he valued 
not one pin. , 
“© When once they have killed a pig, if 
you do not manage to kill the bear, you 
will never keep one hog; for they will 
come back till they have taken the last of 
them ;—they will even invade the sacred 
precincts of the pig-stye. An Irishman 
in the Newcastle district once caught a 
bear flagrante delicto, dragging a hog over 
the walls of the pew. Pat, instead of 
assailing the bear, thought only of secu- 
ring his property ; so he jumped into the 
stye, and seized the pig by the tail. 
Bruin having hold of the ears, they had a 
dead pull for possession, till the whilli- 
looing of Pat, joined to the plaintive 
notes of his protégé, brought a neighbour 
to his assistance, who decided the con- 
test in Pat's favour, by knocking the as- 
sailant on the head.—A worthy friend of 
mine, of the legal profession, and now 
high in office in the colony, once, when a 
young man, lost his way in the woods, 
and seeing a high stump, clambered.up it 
with the hope of looking around him. 
While standing on the top of it for this 
purpose, his foot slipped, and he, was 
precipitated into the hollow of the tree, 
beyond the power of, extricating himself. 
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Whilst bemoaning here his hard fate, and 
seeing no prospect before him, save that 
of a lingering death by starvation, the 
light. above his head was suddenly exclu- 
ded, and his view of the sky, his only 
prospect, shut oat by the intervention of 
a dense medium, and by and by he felt 
the hairy posteriors of a bear descend 
upon him. With the courage of despair 
he seized fast hold of Bruin behind, and 
by this means was dragged once more 
into upper day. Nothing, surely, but 
the instinct of consanguinity could have 
induced Bruin thus to extricate his dis- 
tressed brother.” 


Otters are abundant; but there 
are no otter hounds. Foxes are 
small, and have the most delicate of 
furs. They are caught in traps, we 
presume. So is an anonymous and 
anomalous animal, “ something be- 
tween a hare and arabbit.” He fre- 
quents the swamps, and must be a 
curiosity in his way. The racoon is 
hunted in marshy grounds by moon- 
light, treed by dogs, and then either 
shot, or killed by felling the tree. 
He is valuable for his fur ; and, when 
baked with potatoes, his flesh is es- 
teemed a delicacy. The beaver is 
rarely seen; but the varieties of the 
pole-cat kind are numerous, inclu- 
ding the ermine. The wolf is mis- 
chievous, but, a high reward being 
offered for his head, will soon be 
extinct. Black squirrels are incal- 
culable. For the continent contains 
perhaps one thousand times as much 
uncleared as cultivated land; and 
when the acorns and beech-mast fail 
in the woods, they must seek for 
food elsewhere, and in countless mil- 
lions invade the corn-fields. In 1827, 
the party exploring the now Canada 
Company’s Huron tract were much 
annoyed by an animal called a mole, 
but more like the shrew-mouse; per- 
haps a cross between them, like our 
friend, the produce of a hare bya 
rabbit. These pests, we are inform- 
ed, kept running over the faces of the 
party all night, poking their long slen- 
der noses up the nostrils and into the 
eyes of the poor people while asleep, 
and on ‘one occasion one of them 
commenced making a meal on the 


upper lip of an unfortunate Scotch- 
man, who raised a'cry that wakened 
the whole camp, under the conviction 
that the Indians had made a night 
attack on them. And we have a 
shrewd suspicion that they had. 
Whenever a fish was caught and lajd 
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on the beach, you were sure, if ab- 
sent for ten minutes, to find it depri- 
ved of its eyes; and if for half an hour, 
four or five of these mole-shrew- 
mice would have found a lodgment 
in the abdomen, while as many 
more were lugging at the sides. You 
could not walk a step without killing 
the creatures. For five years not one 
of them has been seen. Some years 
ago, the Talbot settlement was inva- 
ded by an army of weazels, which 
boldly entered the houses, and though 
from six to a dozen of them were 
killed every day in one gentleman’s 
house, not a single female was ever 
found among the casualties. How can 
this be accounted for? exclaims the 
Backwoodsman—“ I pause for a re+ 
ply!” The ladies were all as “ ladies 
wish to be who love their lords.” 
And the lords were probably on such 
an excursion as lords like to take 
who do not love their ladies. In the 
bird way, there are pheasant grouse, 
quails, snipes, woodcocks,and a great 
variety of the duck tribe. The finest 
for sport is the wood or tree-duck, 
as the finest for food is the canvass, 
to whose incomparable merits we did 
ample justice in our review, with our 
pen and pencil, of Mrs Trollope, and 
with our knife and fork at frequent 
dinners in New York, and other 
towns and cities in Unbritish Ame- 
rica. The tree-duck is elegant, we 
are told, in his form, and with none 
of that aldermanic waddle in his gait 
that distinguishes the tame duck ; 
he has a beautiful crest, of about two 
inches Jong, which distinguishes him 
from every other of his species. He 
quacks, we have no doubt, like a 
nightingale. Of the interminable 
flights of wild pigeons in America, 
every person has heard who has read 
Cooper and Audubon, Some two 
summers ago—says the facetious 
Backwoodsman—a stream of them 
took. it into their heads to fly over 
York; and for, three or four days the 
town resounded. with one continual 
roll of firing,,as. if a skirmish were 
going on in the streets~every gun, 
pistol, musket, blunderbuss, and fire- 
arm of whatever description, being 
put in requisition. The.constables 
and police magistrates were. om the 
spot, and onthe alert, and offenders 
without number were pulled up ; 


among whom were honourable mem- 


bers of the executive and legislative 
councils, crown lawyers, respecta- 








ble staid citizens, and, last of all, 
the Sheriff of the county ; till at last 
it was found that pigeons, flying 
within every shot, were a tempta- 
tion too strong for human nature to 
withstand; and so the contest was 
given up, and a sporting jubilee pro- 
Claimed to all and sundry. ild 
geese and swans are only seen in 
transitu; for in Canada the climate 
is too hot for them in summer, and 
too cold in winter. But the king of 
feathered game is the wild turkey— 
weighing from twenty-five to thirty- 
five pounds ; nor is he at certain pe- 
tiods shy. You can distinguish him 
from his tame cousin by aquick, firm, 
li ee ge step in his gait, and 
his look independent while watch- 
ful. They are game—quoth the 
Backwoodsman—“ for pointers will 
set them.” Then so are larks and 
mice. Sporting dogs are ever “ a 
desideratum.” Spaniels and setters 
are not found to do so well as smooth- 
haired pointers. Aye, after all, they 
everywhere are your jewels. There 
are no cockers. Invaluable would 
be a staghound with a cross of the 
bloodhound—with a voice like Mr 
Braham or Madame Pasta, to drive 
the deer “ to soil,” and throttle them 
in spite of their antlers. Greyhounds, 
he says, have been calumniated in Ca- 
nada, people asserting, first, that they 
can’t live, and, secondly, that they 
would be of no use if they did. “Both 
assertions,” says the bold Backwoods- 
man,“Ideny. For I have seen many 
live greyhounds in this country ; and 
though a small, thin-skinned, silky- 
haired, drawing-room pet ofa Surrey 
hound cannot be expected to dash 
through thick cover that would en- 
danger the safety of its slender limbs, 
yet could a wolf-hound, or failin 
that, a strong, rough, wire-haire 
monster, such as is used in the hill 
districts of Scotland, be femeducel, 
I think he would prove effective in 
the woods, with fox, deer, or wolf. 
Wherever there are vermin, terriers 
are invaluable. In Canada there are 
plenty of the former, therefore let 
e setter be brought hither. The 
Scotch wire-haired, black-muzzled, 
or the English snow-ball, is the best.” 
Not so fast, Doctor. The long-backed, 
shortand thick-legged, out-turn-toed, 
sh Highlander, all the world 
over for our love and money; but 
we cannot part with Fang; no, no, 


Fang, thou must not be an emigrant, 


Upper Canada. By a Backwoodsman. 
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We must give over quoting and 
— from this charming little 
a 


book at last; and we conclude with 
an extract to our heart’s delight. 


“ Tt is only since writing the above, 
that I fell in with the first volume of 
Moore’s Life of Lord Edward Fitzge- 
rald ; and I cannot describe the pleasure 
I received from reading his vivid, spi- 
rited, and accurate description of the feel- 
ings he experienced on first taking on 
him the life of a hunter. At an earlier 
period of life than Lord Edward had 
then attained, I made my début in the 
forest, and first assumed the blanket-coat 
and the rifle, the moccasin and the snow- 
shoe; and the ecstatic feeling of Arab. 
like independence, and the utter contempt 
for the advantage and restrictions of civi- 
lisation which he describes, I then felt 
in its fullest power. And even now, 
when my way of life, like Macbeth’s, is 
falling ‘ into the sere, the yellow leaf, 
and when a tropical climate, privation, 
disease, and thankless toil, are combining 
with advancing years to unstring a frame, 
the strength of which once set hunger, 
cold, and fatigue at defiance, and to un- 
dermine a constitution that once appeared 
iron-bound, still I cannot lie down bya 
fire in the woods, without the elevating 
feeling which I experienced formerly re- 
turning, though in a diminished degree. 
And this must be human nature ;—for it 
is an undoubted fact, that no man who 
associates with and follows the pursuits of 
the Indian, for any length of time, ever 
voluntarily returns to civilized society. 

“What a companion in the woods 
Lord Edward must have been! and how 
shocking to think that, with talents which 
would have made him at once the idol 
and the ornament of his profession, and 
affections which must have rendered him 
an object of adoration in all the relations 
of private life,—with honour, with cou- 
rage, with generosity, with every trait 
that can at once ennoble and endear,— 
he should never have been taught, that 
there is a higher principle of action than 
the mere impulse of the passions,—that 
he should never have learned, before plung- 
ing his country inte blood and disorder, 
to have weighed the means he possessed 
with the end he proposed, or the problem- 
atical good with the certain evil!—that 
he should have had Tom Paine for a tutor 
in religion and politics, and Tom Moore 
for a biographer, to hold up as a pattern, 
instead of warning, the errors and mis- 
fortunes of a being so noble,—to subserve 
the revolutionary purposes of a faction, 
who, like Samson, are pulling down a 
fabric which will bury both them and 
their enemies in it.” 
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TO THE FUTURE ELECTORS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Tue great contest which has divi- 
ded this country, and fixed the at- 
tention of the civilized world, is now 
over. Yielding to the loudly ex- 
pressed opinion of a majority innum- 
ber at least of the nation, the legisla- 
ture has agreed to remodel the repre- 
sentative part of the government ; the 
admission of above half a million of 
new electors, chosen from every 
class in society, has given new and 
unprecedented influence to popular 
feeling, while the extinction of most of 
the old sources of aristocratic ascend- 
ency has in a proportional degree 
diminished the weight of the fly- 
wheel, which, as we think, steadied, 
as you think, oppressed, the move- 
ments of society. 

Whatever may be thought of the 
means by which this change has been 
effected, or the effects which it is 
likely to produce upon the public 
welfare, there can be but one opinion 
as to its magnitude and importance. 
So great a change on the elements 
of political power never was made, 
except in France at the era of the 
Constituent Assembly, in any state 
of the world. The Reformers have 
strongly advocated the necessity of 
this change, and represented it as 
calculated to remedy, in the end, all 
the evils of society, and remove the 
abuses which have crept into every 
department of the state. The Anti- 
Reformers have as steadily opposed 
it, as fraught, in their opinion, with 
imminent danger to the peace, the 
welfare, and the very existence of 
society. Differing on almost every 
other subject of human thought, 
these two great bodies in the state 
have eqvecteniy in this, the immense 
importance of the change which the 
passing of the Reform Bill was cal- 
culated to work upon the frame of 
government, and, through it, ulti- 
mately upon all the varied interests 
of the state. 

Of one thing Reformers and Anti- 
Reformers may rest assured, that the 
change will be productive of great 
effects one way or other upon the 
future fate of England, and the fu- 
ture happiness of every family it 
contains. Recent as well as remote 


experience proves this. Of what im- 
mense changes in the political history 
and subsequent fortunes of France, 
was the duplication of the Tiers 
Etat, in other words, the Parliament- 
ary Reform of France, the parent! 
What great and lasting effects in our 
own times have arisen from changes 
incomparably less momentous or ge- 
neral in their operation than this! 
Reflect on the consequences which 
have already followed the introduc- 
tion of free trade, Mr Pitt’s restric- 
tion on the payment by the Bank in 
gold in 1797, Sir Robert Peel’s re- 
turn to a metallic system in 1819, 
the suppression of the small notes of 
country bankers in 1826, the changes 
in the laws of the West India colo- 
nies within the last twelve years, 
and the emancipation of the Catho- 
lics. Many different opinions exist 
as to the expedience or inexpedience 
of these changes, and whether the 
interests of the empire have gained 
or suffered from their adoption ; but 
there is but one as to the magnitude 
of the effects of one kind or another 
which they have produced. Some 
classes in society have been reduced 
to bankruptcy, others have been rai- 
sed into opulence by their effects ; 
there is not a family in the kingdom 
which has not been benefited or in- 


jured by these changes; half the 


fortunes which were in existence at 
their commencement, have disap- 
peared during their operation; half 
those which now overshadow the 
land, have arisen out of the com- 
mercial changes which they have in- 
duced. 

But what are all these changes in 
extent or importance to that effected 
by the late change in the constitution 
of Parliament? As dust in the ba- 
lance. This change is fitted to be 
the parent of a thousand others, if 
the wishes of the lg party 
are carried into operation. It vests 


the political power of the state in — 
new hands, with hardly any other 
counteracting force to oppose them, 
and exposes the legislature directly 
and immediately to the influence of 
the opinion existing among a million 
of electors. The opinions of men 
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are widely divided as to whether this 
immense change is destined to be 
beneficial or hurtful ; whether it will 


improve or blacken the prospects of 
the empire; whether it will cause 
the sun of British glory to shine with 
redoubled lustre, or to set in servi- 
tude and blood. But that it will do 
one or other of these things they are 
all agreed. Change has now been 
induced, not on the stream of govern- 
ment as it flows through any of the 
varied channels of society, but on 
the fountain-head itself; the sources 
which supplied it have been altered, 
and on the quality of the waters which 
have now been infused, depends 
whether it is to supply, like the Nile, 
a vivifying stream to the state, or 
overwhelm it with the torrents of 
desolation. 

Though the opinions of the Re- 
formers and Anti-reformers seem as 
far divided as the poles are asunder, 
it is on one point on/y that the higher 
and more intelligent class among 
them are really at variance: That 
point is, the conduct likely to be pur- 
sued by the new electors. Every 
thing depends on this: it is from the 
difference of their anticipations in 
this particular that the vehemence 
of the contest between them has 
arisen; and from the opposite ideas 
they entertained on this subject, that 
all adjustment between them, or mu- 
tual persuasion, was impossible. 

The Anti-reformers maintained, 
that these proposed changes were 
eminently perilous, because they 
vested power jn the hands of those 
who, by their numbers, habits of 
life, and pursuits in society, were 
unable to wield it to advantage ; that 

reat bodies of men are incapable of 

eliberation, and never have been 
known to deliberate from the begin- 
ning of the world; that they neces- 
sarily fall under the influence, not 
of the wisest and the best, but the 
most forward and vehement of their 
leaders ; that by the great extension 
of the electoral body, the passions 
and ‘precipitance of the multitude 
would be communicated to the legis- 
lature, which would thereby neces- 
sarily be precipitated into revolu- 
tionary meastites; and that jt was, 
the height of insanity to introduce 


pages my rotesig the frame of socie- ‘ 


ty, when 


ce liad been bleeding 


li 
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and convulsed for the last forty years 
under the effects of similar innova- 
tions, and when, at this very instant, 
all the resources of Ireland were 
withering under the agitation con- 
sequent on their commencement in 
that island. 

To this it was replied by the Re- 
formers, that all this proceeded on an 
entirely false estimate of the charac- 
ter of the people into whose hands 
the government of the state under 
the new act was to be intrusted; 
that they were not, like the ignorant 
peasants of France, or the half sa- 
vage inhabitants of Ireland, impe- 
tuous men, liable to be led away by 
the arts of demagogues, or the pas- 
sions of the moment, but sober and 
reflecting citizens, possessing a stake 
in society, attached to habits of or- 
der, and rendered capable, by pre- 
vious education, of judging correctly 
on all the different questions that 
might be submitted to their consi- 
deration; that when they found 
themselves invested with the means 
of governing the country, they would 
become as desirous of resisting far- 
ther innovation as the most decided 
of the Anti-reformers, and would ne- 
cessarily with the interests acquire 
the desires of the Conservative Body; 
that after the contest was over, the 
old and kindly relations of life would 
recommence on a firmer and more 
extended footing, and every one be 
astonished at the apprehensions that 
had once been entertained by those 
who had opposed the measure ; that 
they were as adverse to revolution 
as their political opponents, and 
would be the last to advocate the 
change, if they thought it would lead 
to such a result; but that they sup- 
ported them, precisely because they 
thought that, by so doing, they were 
strengthening the barrier against its 
occurrence, and enlisting on the side 
of order the most respectable and in- 
fluential of those who heretofore had 
been the foremost in the ranks of 
innovation. 

Which of these opinions is the. bet, 
ter founded, time alone, can shew;.. 
but one thing is perfectly clear, that 
if the future, Electors wish to con- 
firm to demonstration all the angus 
ments of the, Anti-reformers, they 
have only. to, return, representatives) \ 
who. will,go on withthe movement, 
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and precipitate the country into those 
changes which must soon induce re- 
volution. If they would prove their 
error, silence those among their op- 
ponents who proceeded on selfish, 
and convert those who were actua- 
ted by patriotic motives, they have 
only toreturn Conservative Members. 
By Conservative Members, we do not 
mean men of any particular party ; 
we do not mean Tories in opposition 
to Whigs—we mean those, of what- 
ever party, who will uphold the re- 
maining institutions of the country ; 
who will protect our liberties equally 
against regal oppression and popu- 
Jar violation ; who will shield all 
classes, of whatever rank, from out- 
rage, spoliation, or intimidation ; 
who will uphold, at the expense of 
the landed proprietors, the religious 
establishment of the country, and 
not, to relieve them, lay upon the 
poor the burden of providing them- 
selves: with religious instructors ; 
who will preserve sacred and invio- 
late, subject only to the correction 
of its abuses, the funds provided by 
the charity of our ancestors for the 
relief of the indigent and the educa- 
tion of the poor; who will save from 
spoliation the national Funds, the 
—< Savings’ Bank of the mid- 

ling and industrious classes; who 
will not expose the agriculturists 
and country labourers of England to 
certain ruin, in order, by their de- 
struction, to enable the foreign grow- 
er to levy the same price trom the 
British consumer which now contri- 
butes to the maintenance of the rural 
classes, that is, one-third of the total 
population of the state. These are 
the interests which the Conservative 
Members of the Legislature have 
now to support, and not any vile 
contest for place or power which 
they are to maintain. Ifthey return 
members of this description, whe- 
ther they are Whigs or Tories, the 
march of revolution may, for a time 
at least; be stayed, and the anticipa- 
tions of the really patriotic and en- 
lightened among the Reformers be 
realized. If'they are seduced by the 
Moveiment Party; afd’ return mem- 
bers'who' will ‘support any farther 
measures ‘of innovation, the’ worst 
fears) of the ‘Anti:reformers’ will ‘at 
once’ be realized, and thé’ torrent of 
revolution ‘at once''b’ let loose to 
devastate the state. 
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And let not the electors, of Eng- 
land, whether they are the tenayts 
inhabiting houses of the value of 
L.10 and upwards, or. the freehold- 
ers enjoying property.to thatamount, 
or the leaseholders occupying farms 
of the value of L.50 a-year rent, flat- 
ter themselves that any farther mea- 
sures of spoliation or innovation can 
be introduced without wasting their 
fortunes and destroying their inte- 
rests. It signifies nothing what. in- 
terest is attacked, whether it is the 
Church, the Corn Laws, or the Funds ; 
the attack on any, even the least of 
these, will at last prove ruinous to 
the best interests of the industrious 
classes. Those who live by indus- 
try, the shopkeepers and trading 
classes of England, know whether 
their interests have flourished since 
political agitation commenced ; whe- 
ther their sales have enlarged with 
the increasing terrors of the rich, or 
their profits advanced with the aug- 
mented turbulence of the poor; whe- 
ther the period since the commence- 
ment of the Movement has been one 
of comfort, riches, and prosperity, 
or of want, suffering, and distress. 
Those who attend to the great index 
to national prosperity which the pub- , 
lic revenue affords, know how ra- 
idly, how fearfully rapidly, it has 
allen during these disastrous days; 
they recollect that the Duke of Wel- 
lington, by the admission of the pre- 
sent Ministers themselves, left them 
a clear surplus revenueof L.2,900,000 
a-year; that in little more than a 
year this surplus was not only extin- 
guished, but converted into a deficit 
of nearly L.4,000,000 a-year ; that the 
public revenue, so far from, having 
at all increased since the Reform 
Bill passed, has continued progress- 
ively to decline, and exhibited in the 
last quarter a deficiency on the year 
of L.2,600,000.. To what .is this ra- 
pid aud deplorable decline in the. 
ublic income, amounting, since the 
Duke of Wellington was driven from 
the helm, to no Jess than sEvEN. MIL- 
LIONS STERLING A-YEAR, to be aseri- 
bed? Ts it to greater remissness or 
indulgence in: the . tax-gatherers.? 
Every body Khowa that onthe con- 
trary they have, besapy much more 
tigorous and seyere , fore ; 


. 3 


that arrears have been distrained for 
with unheard of wavy 3; and that 
a new survey has been taken of every 
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house in the empire, in order, by 
increased taxation, to compensate 
the fall in the other branches of the 


revenue. The fall in the public 


and private revenue is the natu- 
ral consequence of agitation; of the 
dread of revolutionary measures ; 
of the contracted expenditure of the 
rich, and the doubt and distrust 
thrown over every branch of com- 
mercial enterprise. It has not dimi- 
nished, but, on the contrary, in- 
creased, since the passing of the Re- 
form Bill, because that is regarded 
as the measure calculated to give ef- 
fect to all the innovating measures, 
and realize too soon the worst fears 
of the Conservative Party. 
Whatever individuals may have, 
therefore, at least the trading and in- 
dustrious classes, the men who com- 
pose the new constituencies of the 
empire, have now no interest in the 
continuance of agitation, or the far- 
ther progress of revolutionary mea- 
sures. hatever increase of power 
they may have gained by the recent 
changes, at least they have hitherto 
— nothing, but, on the contrary, 
ost immensely, in their pecuniary 
interests by their adoption. Now, 
therefore, is the time to turn to their 
own real advantage the increase of 
power which they have acquired, to 
shew that they are not unworthy of 
the trust reposed in them by the 
—) that the apprehensions 
of the Anti-reformers as to their un- 
fitness to wield the destinies of the 
empire were unfounded, and the 
fond anticipations of the Reformers 
as to the wisdom with which they 
would exercise their newly acquired 
powers not misplaced. If they re- 
turn men who will continue the 
movement, who will perpetuate the 
infernal work of agitation, who will 
assail the different interests of the 
state, and increase the terrors of the 
opulent classes by continued attacks 
upon their property, they will prove 
themselves utterly unfit for their si- 
tuation; they will demonstrate the 
truth of all that was urged nst 
the cause of Reform ; they will ruin 
their own interests, consign them- 
selves and their families to the work- 
house or the grave, and induce a re- 
lentless military despotism on their 
The R oluti will 
evolutionary Party ro- 
bably reply that they have no tees 
tion of attacking any of the vital in- 


terests of the country; that their 
measures are directed only to the 
acquisition of cheap and good go- 
vernment ; that they propose to re- 
lieve the springs of industry of the 
load which oppresses them, and that 
under their administration trade and 
manufactures will rise to an unpre- 
cedented height of prosperity. That 
such is the intention of all the vir- 
tuous and well-meaning of the party 
we have no doubt. But the point 
for consideration is not what do they 
intend, but what can they do; what 
is the consequence of their mea- 
sures; what is likely to be the re- 
sult of the innovations which they 
propose to adopt. If reason and ex- 
perience prove that these conse- 
quences must be disastrous; if in- 
creased misery and more poignant 
suffering is likely to follow the con- 
tinuance of the movement, it will 
be no consolation to a ruined nation 
to say that they meant well; it will 
be no excuse to an infatuated body 
of electors to say that they clamour- 
ed for a share of political power, 
which they immediately shewed 
themselves unfit to possess. 

Let no one flatter himself with the 
delusion that the revolutionary fire 
can be opened upon any one class, 
that any interests in society can be 
destroyed without every other class 
being involved in suffering, and the 
downward progress of the Revolu- 
tion rendered inevitable. The reason 
is, that the destruction of any inte- 
rest, however inconsiderable, from 
the effects of Reform, will spread still 
farther, and render irremediable the 
already awakened terrors of the hold- 
ers of property, and that this, by con- 
tinuing the stagnation of industry, 
augmenting the embarrassments of 
trade, must, from the embarrassment 
of the revenue, precipitate the state 
into those changes which will at once 
involve us in the whirlwind of Re- 
volution. 

Take, for example, the Church, the 
most defenceless of all the branches 
of property in the state, and the one 
which at first sight seems most open 
to harmless innovation, because it is 
vested only in persons having a life- 
interest, and its erg oes not 
ex families.to ruin. No propo- 
siden te Euelid is more susceptible 
of demonstration than that the spo- 
liation of this class, or. any measure 
which, under the name of Reform, 
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shall interfere with the vested inte- 
rests of the Church, will inevitably 
precipitate the nation into the full 
career of revolution. The Anti-re- 
formers have always alleged that the 


Church would be one of the first vic- 
tims of a reformed legislature ; that 
the tempest of innovation would be 
turned upon that in the first place, 
as the most defenceless interest in 
the state; that its property, under 
the name of Reform; would in re- 
ality and substantially be confisca- 
ted; and that this first grand work 
of spoliation being accomplished, all 
the rest would inevitably follow, 
as it did in France in 1789, The Re- 
formers maintained that this dread 
was altogether chimerical, and that 
the new constituencies would prove 
themselves not less conservative than 
the holders of the boroughs placed 
in Schedule A. Now, if the very first 
measure of areformed Parliament is 
to confiscate the property, or mate- 
rially alter the condition of the 
Church, will not the inference be 
unavoidable, that the Anti-reform- 
ers were right in their anticipations ; 
that interest after interest is about 
to be devoured by the revolutionary 
hydra; and that some other class 
will next be the object of its devas- 
tation ? From the prevalence of such 
ideas, what can be anticipated but 
increased distrust, and still more 
gloomy presentiments; a general 
isposition to hoard among the opu- 
lent classes, universal s ation and 


‘distress in trade, a diminished in- 


come to government, an increased 
necessity for expenditure, and, con- 
sequently, either public bankruptcy, 
or such a reduction in the income of 
the holders of fanded property as is 
equivalent to it ? 

It must constantly be kept in miad 
by all who consider the situation of 
this country, that we have a neces- 
sary and unavoidable expenditure, 
which can be provided for by taxa- 
tion only when the nation is in the 
full tide of prosperity, when public 
and private credit are in perfect 
vigour, when expenditure goes on 
fearlessly among the rich, and in- 
dustry is animated and uninterrupt- 
ed among the poor. It is needless 
to enquire how the finances have 
been brought into this situation, whe- 
ther, as the Whigs allege, by extra- 


vagant expenditure in unnecessary 
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wars against the liberties of man- 
kind; or, as the Tories maintain, in. 
the just sorenee of our ge 
ence against forei ression, an 
to aa off the eneend evils which 
are now staring us in the face. It is 
sufficient to say, that such is the state 
in which they are placed, and the 
question is, what course is to be 
ursued under such circumstances ? 
uppose the whole sinecures and 
pensions which are so much dwelt 
on by the popular orators abolished, 
it would only effect a saving. of 
L,400,000 or L.500,000 a-year. There 
would still remain forty-two mil- 
lions annually to be provided for, of 
which no less than twenty-eight is 
for the interest of debt. It is utterly 
chimerical to talk of serious reduce 
tion in our expenditure, when the 
aspect of public affairs on the Con- 
tinent is so threatening; when Ire- 
land, increasing in agitation, with 
all the concessions made to its peo- 
ple, is almost in open insurrection, 
and the West Indies labour under a 
smothered revolt, which must event- 
ually sever them from the mother 
country. The Whigs have proved 
this completely; for though they 
came into office under the strongest 
professions of economy, and have 
constantly had the public income de- 
clining on their hands, their expendi- 
ture in all the branches. of the pub- 
lic service, even in a period of ex- 
ternal peace, has been greatly above 
that of their predecessors. In these 
circumstances, any reduction of the 
expenditure is obviously out of the 
question, and therefore the continu- 
ance of such a progressive fall in the 
revenue as has occurred for the last 
eighteen months, must inevitably in- 
duce ajpublic bankruptcy, and, of 
course, render extreme revolution- 
ary measures unavoidable. 
This is the true solution of all the 
extravagancies of the revolutionary 
ogress, and of the experienced 
impossibility, hitherto at least, of any 
nation pausing or receding in the 
eareer. It is embarrassment of fi- 
nances which always precipitates the 
Legislature, how unwilling and re- 
luctant soever, into measures of spo- 
liation, The acquisition of power 
by the middling and lower orders is 
the first object of ambition: and if 
society could relapse into its ordi- 


nary tranquil and pacific state, after 
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that has been gained, all might, for 
a time at least be well. It is the fall 
of the revenue invariably consequent 
on the anxiety and political agita- 
tion which has attended this change, 
which is uniformly the cause of ul- 
terior revolutionary measures; be- 
cause with a decreasing revenue, and 
an increased necessity for expense, 
bankruptcy is soon found to be un- 
avoidable, unless some class in so- 
ciety is. sacrificed to avertit. The 
relief procured by their confisca- 
tion proves elusory; what is gained 
at one end by the acquisition of their 
property, is lost at the other by the 
increased anxiety and terror pro- 
duced by this great revolutionary 
sacrifice; and notwithstanding all it 
has acquired by the ruin of indivi- 
duals, the chasm in the national in- 
come daily becomes greater from the 
augmented terror and anxiety of the 
public mind. The whole revenues of 
the Church in Great Britain are about 
L.2,000,000 a-year; and supposing 
every farthing of it carried to the 
Consolidated Fund, and the clergy 
universally reduced to beggary, it 
would increase rather than diminish 
the embarrassment of the state. The 
agitation of Reform has already 
lowered the revenue seven millions 
a-year. Such a revolutionary sacri- 
fice as this, by shaking property of 
every description, and inducing an 
universal feeling of anxiety.and dis- 
trust, would, to all appearanée, lower 
it as much more. This was proved 
on the most extended scale, both in 
the French and the Spanish revolu- 
tions. The immense fall of the 
French revenue consequent on the 
commencement of the Revolution, 
long before any blood was shed, from 
24,000,000 a-year to L.17,000,000, 
rendered the confiscation of the pro- 
perty of the Church a matter of ne- 
cessity; but though the state thus 

uired one-third of the whole land 
of France, it, afforded no relief to its 
finances, because, the shock thus 
given to, public and private credit, 
and the universal suspension of ex- 
penditure in consequence, lowered 
the revenue by still more,than it had 
gained ; and within less, a, year 
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after the Church had been confiscated, 


the issue of assignats bearinga forced 
circulation became indispensable, 


which soon swallowed up property 
of every description, by the ruinous 
change of prices which it induced. 
In like manner, the rapid fall of the 
revenue in consequence of the Re- 
volution of Spain in 1820, rendered 
the confiscation of the property of 
the Church unavoidable; but even 
theacquisition of that immense fund, 
amounting to no less than one-third 
of the land of the country, gave no 
lasting relief to the financier ; great 
loans still became necessary, which, 
to the cost of the holders of their 
stock in this country, still remain 
unpaid; and such was the embar- 
rassment of their finances, that they 
were unable to oppose any effectual 
resistance to the invasion and con- 
quest of their country by the Duke 
d’Angouléme, The confiscation, or 
serious invasion of Church Property, 
therefore, by fixing us irretrievably 
in the revolutionary stream, would 
here, as in all other instances, render 
our destruction unavoidable, with- 
out procuring even a temporary re- 
lief to the public necessities. 

Nor would the confiscation of the 
Church, or the abolition of the tithes, 
afford any relief to the cultivators of 
the soil, or tend to enrich any class 
excepting the landed proprietors. 
If the tithes are vested in Govern- 
ment, of course, the farmers, so far 
from being benefited, will be essen- 
tially injured by the change ; be- 
cause their full amount, or nearly 
their full amount, will be levied by 
the tax-gatherer, whereas, at present, 
there is not a twentieth of the pro- 
duce, and in Ireland, at an average, 
not a fortieth, drawn by the clergy- 
man.* In like manner, if the tithes 
are simply abolished, what must be 
the consequence? Will the farmer 
be benefited by the whole amount of 
the sum formerly paid.to the cler- 
gy? Quite the reverse; the rent of 
the land will rise in an e ual or 
greater proportion; the cultivator 
will find his landlord a more formi- 
dable creditor, than the, clergyman 
who, from being only a life-tenant.o 
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* It was proved befere the, House.of, Lords in the Tithe Committee, that the sums 
drawn by, the clergy of Ireland. do-not. amount in general to, a, fortieth of the pro- 
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his living, is generally more lenient 
in the collection of his dues than the 
owner of the soil, and the last state 
of that man will be worse than the 
first. Here again the results of ex- 
perience confirm the conclusions of 
reason; the tithes in the hands of 
the lay impropriators of England, 
amount to from a twelfth to a fif- 
teenth of the produce, while those in 
the hands of the clergy do not ave- 
rage a twentieth. 

n truth, the absurdity of demand- 
ing the extinction of tithes, with a 
view to the relief of the lower or- 
ders, is so obvious, that unless a 
judicial blindness had come over @ 
nation, it would never be so much 
as thought of. For what is the prin- 
ciple on which tithes are every where 
established ? Simply this, that the 
burden of the religious education of 
the poor should be laid upon a cer- 
tain portion of the landholders. Now, 
what system do the Revolutionists 
propose to introduce in its stead? 
That the clergy should be paid by the 
state, or by the poor themselves ; 
that is, in both cases that it should 
be laid upon the industrious classes 
of the community. That is to say, 
having got a church which is wholly 
paid for by the landholders, or ra- 
ther, having got a law which compels 
a certain portion of the landholders 
to discharge gratis the duty of reli- 
gious instruction, it is gravely pro- 

osed that these landholders should 

e relieved of the burden of dis- 
charging their ecclesiastical duties, 
and the weight of the clergy be laid 
entirely on the shoulders of the in- 
dustrious class.- This is literally the 
change which is demanded ; and it is 
demanded in the name and for the 
behoof of the poor ! 

An hospital in a city is supported 
entirely by Janded estates, bequeath- 
ed to it by the charity of former 
times, and maintains, as at Milan, 
thousands of the sick poor, without 
burdening any human being. The 
Radicals Simanit that the land which 
maintains this hospital is to be re- 
lieved. of the burden, and that it is to 
be laid etititely upon''a subscription 


‘or assessment from 'the middling and 


lower orders.’ What Would we say 
of the intellect of any men who 
should insist on such a demand, in 
the idea that they were thereby be+« 
nefiting the itdustrious classes ? ‘Yet 
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this is precisely what the innovating 
party every where do, when they 
propose that the landholders, who 
now constitute the clergy, should be 
relieved of that duty, and it should 
be borne entirely by the indigent 
and hard-working part of the com- 
munity. 

Admitting that some of the clergy 
are indolent or negligent of their 
sacred functions, the question is, do 
they not do a great deal more work 
for their money than the ordinary 
landholders who do nothing, than the 
young squires who ride after foxes 
and hares, or the noblemen who race 
at Newmarket, or dance at Almack’s ? 
This is the other alternative. By 
extinguishing tithes, you make a pre- 
sent of L.2,000,000 a-year to that por- 
tion of the landholders who do no- 
thing, at the expense of that portion 
who do something ; you exterminate 
the class who devote at least a part 
of their time to the religious instruc- 
tion of the labouring classes, to en- 
rich that which does nothing what- 
ever for that object; and you reduce 
the poor, who now in every Christian 
country receive religious instruc- 
tion gratis, to the necessity of either 
remaining altogether without it,—in 


- other words, of relapsing into a state 


of barbarism, or of paying for it out 
of their own hard earnings. 

In like manner take the Corn Laws, 
and consider whether they could be 
abolished, or seriously modified, 
without ruining all the other classes 
of the state, and rendering the revo- 
Jutionary progress altogether inevi- 
table. Corn can be raised in Poland 
for 18s. a quarter, and laid down in 
any harbour in Britain for 338. Now, 
if a free importation of grain is per- 
mitted, we are told by the advocates 
of free trade, that wheat will be sold 
in every market in England for’ 88s. 
or 40s., and that this must’ bring 
down the price of provisions of every 
sort to nearly a half of their pre- 
sent amount. Supposing that this 
were the casé, what must be the 
consequence of stith a change upon 
the ny Mono of society in the 
coutitry ? The first effect of such a 
change, of cotitsé, must be; that great 
part of the Tafa will be thrown out 
of tillage; and if, in consequence of 
this diminution in the supply of 
eel tia of grain is 
not restored to its: er level, the 
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inevitable result will be, that the 
price of every other article in life 
will fall in the same proportion. 
Wages, whether of country labour- 
ers or manufacturers, will fall to the 
same amount. If grain is reduced 
from 70s. to 35s. a quarter, wages 
will fall from 18d. to 9d. a day. The 
condition of the labourer, whether 
in the town or the country, will re- 
main the same; with this difference, 
that a large portion of the land will 
be thrown out of tillage, and a pro- 

ortional diminution effected, both 
n the employment of the rural la- 
bourers, and the amount of manu- 
factures which they will take off in 
the home market. 

But the consequences of the wy 
will not rest here; and though the 
labouring classes will not be bene- 
fited by the change of prices, the na- 
tional prosperity will be irrevocably 
destroyed by such an alteration. For 
if the go of provisions is seriously 
altere 
Laws, how are the existing burdens, 
whether of individuals or the state, 
to be discharged? Rents of course 
must fall, and that right speedily, 
with the reduction in the price o 
agricultural produce; and if this is 
the case, how are the existing ‘bur- 
dens on the landed proprietors—the 
mortgages, the family provisions, the 
jointures—to be discharged? How 
is the national debt to be maintained, 
if, from a general change of prices, 
every man’s income is reduced to 
one-half its former amount? How 
is the weight of private debts to be 
borne, if the amount of the creditors’ 
claims is from this alteration dou- 
bled? It is evident that the thing is 
out of the question. We have alrea- 
dy found how grievous was the addi- 
tion made to the weight of debts by 
the change of prices consequent on 
the alteration of the currency in 1819 
and 1826. Another similar change 
of prices, acting simultaneously with 
the anxiety and distress consequent 
on Reform and incipient revolution, 
would land the nation in general in- 
solvency. 

It is evident, therefore, that the 
effects anticipated from the repeal 
of the Corn Laws, and held forth as 
unmitigated good by the innovators, 
would in reality be the first and most 
certain step to general ruin ; and that 
the nation could by nothing be more 


by the change in the Corn . 





certainly precipitated into that state 
of insolven¢y which is the sure pre- 
cursor of revolutionary confiscation, 
than by the adoption of such mea- 
The speed ipation of 
e edy émancipation of the 
Negros ia the West Indies is an- 
other favourite project of thé Revo- 
lutionists ; and it is the moré to be 
dreaded, because it speaks to the 
generous and humane feelings of dur 
nature, and its peril is not obvious 
but to those possessed of historical 
information. The flames of Jamaica 
may, it is thought, however, follow- 
ing so soon on the destruction of St 
Domingo, open the minds of the most 
inconsiderate to the enormous peril 
of such changes. It is evident, since 
the rumour even of approaching eman- 
cipation precipitated the slaves of 
that unhappy colony into that disas- 
trous revolt, that any thing approach- 
ing to its reality would soon visit 
it with the same devastation and ruin 
which, upon a similar innovation, 
overwhelmed the once beautiful and 
flourishing St Domingo. Now, if thé 
West India Islands are once lost to 
Britain, or so involved in insurree- 
tion and confusion as to be the same 
as lost, revolutionary confiscation 
must immediately ensue at-home, to 
make good that great hiatus in the 
revenue of the state which must 
arise from such a catastrophe. The 
duties on West India produce being 
L.7,000,000 a-year, the manufactures 
which its inhabitants take off from 
the mother state, L.7,000,000 more, 
and the revenué derived from the 
landholders and merchants of the 
islands resident in Great Britain, at 
least as much again, it is impossible 
to suppose that these great sources 
of public and private income can be 
lost to the state, in its present afflict- 
ed condition, without inducing a ge 
neral public and private bankruptcy. 
The confiscation of the Funds, or 
some equivalent measure, either 
taxing that species of property to the 
exclusion of others, or of lowering 
the interest of the debt without the 
consent of the creditors, is the only 
measure which would afford any 
thing like a substantial relief to the 
overburdened finances of the state. 
But how illusory would be such 4 
prospect, and how terrible and far- 
spread would be the scene of mi- 
sery which that great revolutionary 
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measure would occasion! Without 
mentioning that the Funds are vest 
ed in 280,000 individuals, of whom 

robably 200,000 are heads of fami- 
ies, and consequently that their con- 
fiscation or sérivus reduction would 


reduce to at least a million 
of the most meritorious aiid indus- 
trious of the community, let it only 
be considered how dreadful would 
be the effect of such a measure upon 
public and private credit. The Bank 
of England, and with it all the pub- 
lic and private banks throughout the 
kingdom, would instantly break,— 
bills would every where cease to be 
discounted, — cash eredits would 
cease, or be peremptorily called up, 
—every debtor would find his whole 
creditors on his back at once, and in 
proportion to the clamour with which 
he would be assailed for the pay- 
ment of his debts, would be the dif- 
ficulty he would experience in ma- 
king good his own claims from his 
debtors. What would be the misery, 
ruin, and starvation which would 
result from sucli a state of things in 
a great commercial and manufactu- 
ring country, where at least nine- 
tenths of the community are main- 
tained by the daily wages of labour, 
and would instantly perish on their 
termination, it is hardly possible to 
conceive. It is probably no éxagge- 
ration to affirm, that the wide-spread 
and far-famed suffering iriduced by 
the French Revolution, would be 
nothing in comparison : for in France, 
the beautiful but flimsy fabric of 
credit had not been raised when the 
Revolution broke out ; paper moriey 
was unknown; the national debt was 
little more than a third of that which 
now weighs down this country, and 
the manufactuting classes were not 
a tenth of those who now overwhelm 
the British Isles. 

And let no man flatter himself so 
far as to imagine, that, because he 
has no money himself in the Funds, 
therefore he would not be a sufferer 
by their confiscation. From the So- 
vereign on the throne to the captive 
in the dungeon, there is not an indi- 
vidual in the community who would 
not be grievously injured by such a 
catastrophe. The tradesman would 
be ruined by the extinction of his 
credit, and the ruin of a | por- 
tion of his customers: the farmer, 
by the breaking. of the banks, in 
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whose r all the wealth he pos- 
sessed oasieted, and the iinpbesle 
bility of finding a profitable sale 
amidst thé general insolvency of the 
community; the landlord, by the 
failure of his tenants; the servants 
of Governthent, by the general ex- 
tinction of the revenue consequent 
on such a convulsion; the labourers, 
by the decay of rural employment; 
the manufacturers, by the destruc- 
tion of the system of credit, which 
is the life ond soul of manufacturing 
industry. All—whether high or low, 
rich or poor—would suffer exten- 
sively, irremediably, by such a con- 
vulsion. But let it not be imagined, 
that, because the effects of such a 
measure would be as disastrous as 
has now been depicted, that there- 
fore it will not be eagerly demanded 
by a numerous and noisy portion of 
the community, and that the distress 
of Government may not become 
such as to compel even a Conserva- 
tive Administration, fully aware of 
the consequences, to adventure on 
the dreadful step. It is the nature 
of revolutionary changes, by lead- 
ing men on from one thing to ano- 
ther, to familiarise them with disas- 
ters from which at first they would 
have recoiled with horror; and it is 
the unhappy effect of distress, whe- 
ther in individuals or nations, to 
suggest plans of immediate relief, 
even when fraught with the most 
apparent ultimate ruin. If we would 
avoid falling into an abyss, we must 
not follow the path which leads to 
it. 

What renders a confiscation of 
funded property, with all its conse- 
quent horrors, a measure which is 
always adopted in the later stages of 
revolution, is, that the means of dis- 
charging the national cbligations no 
longer exist, and that the temporary 
relief which it promises to the Go- 
vernment is too great a temptation 
for an insolvent Administration to 
withstand. That is the thing which, 
from first to last, precipitates all re- 
volutionary changes, and renders a 
false step, once taken, in general irre- 
trievable. It is the increasing em- 
barrassmnents of the Treasury, the 
failure Of all the ordinary sources of 
revenue, with the anxiety, distrust, 
and agitation of the times, which in 
the end force the most upright Mi- 
nisters to measures of confiscation ; 
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and of these, none are found to afford 
any relief, even for a time, but this, 
which, by cutting off at one blow the 


old creditors of Government, exhi- 
bits the delusive hope that it will at. 


length reduce the public expendi- 
ture within the national income. 

It is obvious, therefore, to any one 
who will attentively eonsider the 
subject, that measures of revolu- 
tionary confiscation must follow ne- 
cessarily and immediately any of the 
great innovations which are now 

ressed on the country as the first 
ruits of Reform ; and that, unless a 
stand is now made against any far- 
ther change, the downward progress 
of the stream will speedily become 
irresistible. It is a law of nature, 
that the passion for political innova- 
tion, like every other passion of the 
human heart, soon becomes by in- 
dulgence insatiable, and that unless 
its victim has the resolution to pause 
in the commencement of the career, 
he has no chance of escaping de- 
struction. It is much more difficult 
now to stem the torrent than it 
would have been a year ago; it will 
be much more difficult a year hence 
than itis now. A single great mea- 
sure of innovation once passed the 
Reformed Parliament, and the future 
career of revolution cannot be stop- 
ped. It will become as irresistible 
as that of guilt is to the sinner, or 
the progress of embarrassment to 
the hopeless bankrupt. Even if our 
future rulers, after such a step, 
should have the firmness of the 
Duke of Wellington, the eloquence 
of Pitt, or the energy of Napoleon, 
and should apply the energies of 
Herculean strength to resist the tor- 
rent, = will be swept away by its 
fury. National insolvency is the 
fatal rock on which they must split ; 
necessity the stern force which will 
drive them into revolutionary con- 
fiscation. The unerring law of na- 
ture, which makes public revenue 
decline in periods of agitation and 
suffering, is the force which will 
impel them forward: the monsoon 
does not blow with a steadier gale, 
nor the hurricane with a fiercer blast. 

Hitherto the people of England 
have been ened. from all these re- 
volutionary perils by the steady 
power of Aristocracy, which, being 


necessarily and uniformly Conser- 
vative, has protected them from all 
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the dangers of a career of innova- 
tion. at power is now destroyed, 


whether wisely or not we will not 
stop to enquire; suffice it to say that 
it is destroyed, and that the Revolu- 
tionary Party has gained as great ad- 
ditional strength as the Conservative 
has lost by the change. Now, there- 
fore, the electors of England have 
no barrier to defend them but their 
own resolution; and unless their 
good sense can withstand the seduc- 
tion of their demagogues, the nation 
will speedily be precipitated into 
the fatal vortex of the French Revo- 
lution. One false step now taken 
is irretrievable; a single revolu- 
tionary measure now passed, and all 
will follow rapidly and inevitably, 
how anxious soever they may be to 
avoid the gulf, when it opens be- 
neath their feet. One innovating 
Parliament now returned, and Eng- 
land, with all its millions of indus- 
trious subjects, is lost for ever. 
Already the Revolutionary Party, 
shouldered into Parliament by the 
emancipation of the Catholics, has 
acquired such a degree of power and 
influence, as to be all but irresistible. 
More than once O’ Connell has beard- 
ed the Prime Minister ; and Earl Grey, 
supported as he is by the English 
Reformers, has been forced to yield 
to the threat of desertion by the Irish 
party. If this party, which at present 
does not number 40 Members, is now 
so powerful when the old Conserva- 
tive Members exist to withstand it, 
what will it be if it is raised to 100 in 
the new Parliament, and all those esta- 
blished opponents are withdrawn? It 
is more than ever necessary, there- 
fore, now for the electors through- ° 
out all the country to think seriously 
on the mighty interests which are 
dependent on their decision, and the 
irrevocable consequences which will 
follow one single erroneous choice 
in their representatives. If the Eng- 
lish institutions are destroyed under 
the action of the Reform act, the 
cause of freedom is irrevocably lost 
for modern Europe. If England, with 
its sagacious character, its conserva- 
tive interests, its public newspapers, 
its free discussion, its general edu- 
cation, is precipitated by Reform into 
the same career of blood and confis- 
cation as France, it will become evi- 
dent that the excitation is too power- 
ful for human nature, even in its most 
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we wal : 
we would avoic 
sect Yn despotism, 

attempt to exe pol ical power to 
the lower orders. The cause, there- 
fore, not only of British, but of Eu- 


ropean freedoni, is at stake ; and not 
only will gator misery be fixed 
e 







on themselves, but eternal damna- 
tion brought on their eause, if, yield- 
ing to the clamour of demagogues, 
they forget that they should now be 
the Conservative Party—that on them 
now depend the fortunes of the state. 

The circumstance, joined to a fall- 
ing revenue, which, in every age 
and country, has brought on revo- 
Jutionary convulsions shortly after 
any considerable extension of poli- 
tical power to the great body of the 
people, has been, that they forget that 
they have been transferred from the 
ranks of Opposition into those of Go- 
vernment—that the transposition has 
been suddenly effected without their 
having made the requisite change in 
their habits and wishes—and that 
they carry, in consequence, into the 
possession of power, the ions 
and the ideas which are suited only 
to the jealous observers of its con- 
duct. There is the dreadful danger. 
The new electors forget that they are 
now invested with supreme autho- 
rity—that the restraints which form- 
erly coerced. them have been re- 
moyed, and that the indulgence of 
their passions, the vehemence of their 
language, the precipitance of their 
conduct, now produge irreparable 
cannegnanee, ey 8 yt in short, 
that they have aang sides with 
their opponents, and that if they 
would avoid all the horrors of ship- 
wreck, they must now imitate the cau- 
tion and foresight of the veteran at 
the helm. The Conservatives clearly 
perceived the danger of the conti- 
_ nuance of such ideas in the Reform- 


ing Party, when once invested with 
the reins of; poner they. pointed 
them nee and 2 rege - 
guage, but they were | edu- 
cation had provided an effectual an- 
tidote.for thin danger, and that the 
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iid tee ee tions bi 
oe of le Retr well finan’ 
ut let it be recollected, that if this 


is not the casé—if the innovating pé 
sions, and the revolutionary anibi- 
tion Which animated the Reformers 
when struggling for power, contitite 
to influence them when in full pos- 
session Of it, the destruction of them- 
selves and their countiy is unavoid- 
able; and they will go down to pos- 
terity as men who, from insane pie 
tion, contended for the possession of 
power, which, upon its first acquisi- 
tion, they proved themselves totally 
unfit to enjoy. 

In our last number was suggested 
the propriety of a general under- 
standing among the Conservative 
party as to pee g their patronage 
and employment to those who were 
hostile to revolutionary prielnies 5 
and the suggestion, as we anticipa- 
ted, has given rise to unmeasured 
cal pet 1 clamour from the Radi- 


cal party, If we had ever doubted 
as to the propriety of the sugges- 
tion, it would have been removed 
by the powerful and instantaneous 
effect produced by its publication. 
It is evident we have hit the Revolu- 
tionary party at last between wind 
and water. . They are quite consci- 
ous that nearly the whole property 
of the state is against them ; that they 
are fed, and lodged, atid maintained 
chiefly by Conservative wealth ; that 
their bread is dependent mainly on 
Conservative industry, and their em- 
loyment on Conservative capital. 
Vet, while this is notoriously the 
case, they have the hardihood to ex- 
ct, and the effrontery to demand, 
That all the wealth of the state shall 
continue to be poured into their 
hands to enable them to subvert it; 
that the accumulations. of ages shall 






be given to a party who openly aim 
at their platy A and the indus- 
try.of the tranquil be unceee GL ex- 
erted to maintain and nourish the 
revolutionary. Like’ the husband- 
man and the viper.in the Bll ney 
. expect,that they are not only to. be 
taken, liy the-hand, but, presied in 
bosom. e, whom they are 
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tion, and humanity of the Tories 
have been such, that it has utterly 
subverted the ideas of right and 
wrong among their opponents, and 
accustomed them to a conduct so 
diametrically the reverse of that 
which they pursue in return, that 
they are horror-struck when a pro- 
posal even is made to turn upon them 
their own weapons. The Conser- 
vatives, during the latter years of 
their ascendency, governed the state 
with such lenity, that party spirit al- 
most disappeared. Promotion was 
conferred at least as much on the 
Whigs as on their own adherents, 
and nearly all the measures of Go- 
vernment, unhappily for the state, 
were adopted from the suggestion 
of the Opposition benches. No soon- 
er did the Whigs get into power, 
than the arrogance and tyranny of 
revolutionary measures at once were 
put in force; the Tories wee uni- 
versally removed even from the most 
subordinate situations; the Queen 
even was compelled to dismiss her 
Chamberlain, because he did not 
vote on the Reform Question; and 
Sir H. Parnell, for refusing to sanc- 
tion the Russian- Dutch job, was 
summarily turned off. The Radical 
newspapers have never ceased to 
urge a general and sweeping remo- 
val of all Conservatives from every 
situation, high and low, without ex- 
ception, under Government, and to 
stigmatize Earl Grey as an imbecile, 
because he did not instantly comply 
with the harsh demand. The vio- 
lence of the Radicals, as all the world 
knows, has been such, that the oppo- 
nents of Reform could not stand 
forward to express their opinions in 
any part of the ‘country, but at the 
hazard of their lives. Bristol was 
burnt and sacked, Nottingham and 
Derby overwhelmed with revolu- 
tionary violence, and every man in 
London or Edinburgh, who declined 
to submit to the mandates of the im- 
perious rabble, as to illuminating, 
stoned, wounded, or had his proper- 
ty destroyed. The very Radical - 
pers, who are loudest in reprobating 
the defensive measures suggested to 
the Conservatives, declare, “that they 
would like tosee the man who would 
dare in Edinburgh to come to the 
hustings and vote for a Tory candi- 
date ;” and recount, with undisguised 
satisfaction, the universal and reyo- 
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lutionary combination against tithes 
in Ireland. Measures are openly 
advocated by the Radical press, 
pledges are proposed to be exacted 

om the members of Parliament at 
the approaching election, which will 
utterly and avowedly destroy the 
interests, blast the industry, or con- 
fiscate the fortunes of the Conserva- 
tive party, and with that for ever 
ruin the future prospects of Great 
Britain. Yet with all this violence 
and injustice, past, present, and to 
come, the Radicals express the ut- 
most horror at the suggestion even 
of defensive measures by their oppo- 
nents, and exclaim about the extreme 
harshness of the least return to them 
of the weapons which they have so 
liberally made use of in their own 
warfare. They expect that the Con- 
servatives are to go on showering 
down upon them enefits of every 
description, while they are inces- 
santly engaged in destroying their 
fortunes; and that, imitating the 
beneficence of the Supreme Being, 
they are under the most extreme 
rovocation to cause their rain to 
all alike upon the just and upon the 
unjust. 

We should be the last to recom- 
mend that any measures should be 
adopted in ordinary times, and with 
fair political opponents, which should 
interrupt the connexions, or embitter | 
the charities, of domestic life. The 
Conservatives, ever at the head of 
all charitable or munificent institu- 
tions, and whose rule has been sig- 
nalized by such excessive political 
— have given the best evi- 

ence that they are not inclined to 
commence measures of division or 
rigour. It is as defensive measures, 
and defensive measures alone, that we 
recommend a withdrawal of patron- 
age from the Revolutionary party; 
and as such we style all who, having 
got reform, seek to agitate the na- 
tion to ulterior measures of innova- 
tion. Let the innovators return to 
the tranquil industry and kindly feel- 
ing of ordinary life; let them cease 
to support revolutionary candidates, 
or exact pledges to revolutionary 
measures; let them cease to stone 
and assault electors opposed to their 
favourites, or burn and destroy cities 
suspected of adverse principles, and 
we shall be the first to recommend 
the return, by the Conservatives, to 
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the undistinguishing beneficence of 
their former conduct. 

The manner in which this propo- 
sal has been received by the differ- 
ent parties, is strikingly characteris- 
tic of the different principles of ac- 
tion by which they have been actu- 
ated. The Radicals have exclaimed 
against it with the utmost fury, as the 
most unchristian and unsocial pro- 
posal that ever was made, well know- 
ing all the time that it is the prin- 
ciple on which they themselves have 
acted for 30 years, and are acting 
incessantly at this moment in every 
part of the kingdom. It is by stick- 
ing together, confining all their pa- 
tronage and support to their own 
side, and praising each other exclu- 
sively on every occasion, that the 
Whigs, as a party, have become so 
powerful. We are far from wishing 
the Conservatives to imitate their 
exclusive reading and associating to- 
gether, which have gone so far to 
blind and bewilder their opponents’ 
judgment on all political affairs, and 
we should be the last to recommend 
that they should ever, on any occa- 
sion towards the unfortunate, forget 
the undistinguishing charity and be- 
neficence, which is the glory of their 
party, not less than the injunction of 
their religion. But while this is ad- 
mitted on the one hand, the question 
remains on the other, whether, in 
the distribution of their patronage, in 
encouraging the industry of the afflu- 
ent and the prosperous, they should 
not let it be understood that they 
will prefer those who are inclined 
to save, rather than destroy their 
country ? That is the question. Are 
they, when the enemy have been 
discharging for long red-hot shot at 
them, to go on returning volleys of 
powder over their heads? The Re- 
volutionists are actuated by nothing 
but political ambition, or the desire 
of individual elevation. Nothing will 
move them but something which 
immediately affects their interests. 
If the Conservatives go on, showering 
upon them benefits, while they are 
incessantly engaged in compassin 
their destruction, they may depen 
upon it that destruction will speedi- 
ly be accomplished. It is because 
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they see that the secret of their own 
political warfare, so long practised, 
and with such success by them, has 
been discovered, that the Revolution- 
ists are so vehement in reprobating 
its adoption by the friends of order. 

Many, on the other hand, of the 
most upright, humane, and respect- 
able of the Conservatives have, them- 
selves, expressed the utmost aver- 
sion to such a proposal. We honour 
such feelings : it shews how strongly 
the principles of religion and pa- 
triotism have struck root in their 
minds, and how generally they have 
adopted the true principle, that evil 
should not be done that good may 
come of it. The very fact, that a large 
part of the Conservative body are 
averse to such measures, proves how 
beneficent and liberal has been their 
former conduct, and how little they 
have imitated the bad example set 
them by their opponents, and so 
strenuously urged for adoption by 
the Revolutionary press. But the 
question remains, Is such conduct, 
however amiable or respectable on 
ordinary occasions, the proper way 
to meet a revolution? Is the bene- 
ficence and gentleness of ordinary 
life the way to combat a highway- 
man who hasa pistol at your throat ? 
That is the point. In truth, it is this 
very gentleness and humanity of 
their conduct which, in every age 
and country where revolution has 
prevailed, has led to the overthrow 
of the Conservative by the Move- 
ment party; they are unwilling, as 
the Girondists were in France, “ to 
come to extreme. measures, and 
would rather be the guillotined than 
the guillotiners ; they go on acting on 
principle, while their adversaries are 
acting on passion, and are dreaming 
of plans of beneficence while they 
are sharpening their iards.” * 
Let measures of revolution cease to 
be agitated, or enjoined to the re- 
presentatives of the people; let a 
system be discontinued which threat- 
ens the lives and fortunes of every 
man in the kingdom, and ‘the agita- 
tors themselves at least as much as 
their adversaries; let the dagger be 
taken from the threat of the nation, 
and we shall:be the first to recom- 





* 1 Louvet, Memoirs, 32, a i 
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mend an universal oblivion of the 
past, and that Tory wealth shall con- 
tinue, as heretofore, to nourish and 
maintain Whig independence. 

The Radical papers have done us 
‘the honour liberally to pe our 
former observations on this subject. 
If they are not conscious of an un- 
tenable cause, let them also insert 
the preceding observations. 

e principal point which requires 
the consideration of the electors at 
this crisis, is, what is the character 
of the representatives whom they 
should select for the next Parlia- 
ment? Now, on this point the follow- 
ing observation seems of the last im- 
portance. 

The great point for every real 
friend to his country to look to, in 
returning a representative to Parlia- 
ment, is, what is the chief danger to 
be apprehended during its continu- 
ing to hold the reins of the state ? 
from what quarter does the wind 
blow most fiercely ? and where is 
the rampart of liberty and order to 
be strengthened by the patriotic and 
the good? In former times, during 
the days when the power of the 
Crown “ had increased, was increa- 
sing, and should be diminished,” it 
was strongly urged upon the peo- 
ple, that it was from the Crown that 
the peril to freedom was then to be 
apprehended, and that it was the 
duty of every true patriot to return 
such members as would set them- 
selves a any farther encroach- 
ment of regal power. Is that the 
quarter from which danger is now to 
be apprehended? Is it from the un- 
due influence of the Peers, or the 
overwhelming power of the Crown, 
that public freedom is now threaten- 
ed? Is it not rather from popular 
violence, from the insane career of 
revolution, from the restless spirit 
of innovation, the insatiable ambi- 
tion of democracy, and the perilous 
dreams of political theorists? Is 
there any man in the kingdom, not 
a decided anarchist and revolution- 
ist, who doubts that this is the dan- 
ger with which we are now threaten- 
ed? that our liberties are indeed in 
peril, but that the danger comes from 
the other quarter from that where it 
formerly appeared? and that it is 
not the weight of the Crown, or the 
ascendency of the Nobles, but the 
despotism of Jacobin Clubs, the 
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tyranny of a Committee of Public 
Safety, or the sword of a Napoleon, 
which is now to be dreaded? If this 
is avowedly and confessedly the case, 
what is the course of a true patriot? 
of that upright and estimable cha- 
racter, a Whig of former days? of 
the friend of freedom, from what- 
ever side it is menaced, and the foe 
to tyranny, in whatever quarter it 
appears? Clearly to set his face 
against this new and terrible enemy 
to liberty, which has sprung up so 
suddenly in a quarter where it was 
80 little expected, and already made 
such fearful progress; to shew the 
same front against popular, which 
our ancestors have so long done 
inst regal oppression; and, un- 
blinded by the magic of names, or 
the war-cry of parties, to hasten to 
the breach where the rampart of 
liberty is assaulted, by the troops, 
and under the banner, which had so 
long been employed in its defence. 
Conservative members, that is, 
members inclined, whether they are 
Whigs or Tories, to resist the farther 
progress of revolution, are at all 
times required in a free country, be- 
cause numbers are always to be 
found in such a state, who, from tur- 
bulence of character, desperation of 
circumstances, or the influence of a 
revolutionary press, are inclined to 
support the cause of innovation, 
Such members are more than ever 
required now, from the unexampled 
strength which recent events have 
boy to the Government party. 
hat the Revolutionists should not 
be allowed to get it all their own 
way; that some obstacle should be 
thrown in their way, and that we 
should not, within sight of the shores 
of France, embark in the insane ca- 
reer of the Constituent Assembly, 
will probably be admitted by the 
most ardent Reformer. But how is 
this obstacle to be created; how is 
the rapid, the fearfully rapid, march 
of revolution to be stayed; how, in 
short, is innovation to be rendered 
consistent with preservation, and 
revolution to be softened down to 
reformation, unless a large propor- 
tion of the new House of Commons 
are attached to Conservative princi- 
ples? The House of Peers is over- 
thrown; that great and steady weight, 
which hitherto steadied all the move- 
ments of the political machine, is 
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now threwn off, and is never in fu- 
ture to be relied on in contemplating 
its moyements, The Crown, shorn 
of half its former influence, by the 


reduction of the expenditure, and 
emb. by an almost insolvent 
treasury, is surely no longer the ob- 


ject of dread. Any one who should 
now talk of its power as formidable, 
would, as Dr Johnson long ago said, 
have been crying fire d the de- 
luge. All the Conservative elements 
in the constitution, therefore, have 
now been dissolved, except such as 
are to be found in;the House of Com- 
mons. If, therefore, the former pro- 
portion of Conservative members 
only is returned, the progress of re- 
volution will be rendered inevitable ; 
because experience has proved that 
that proportion, even when support- 
ed by the Aristocracy, and for long 
by the Crown, was not a match for 
the Democracy. It is indispensable, 
therefore, unless we are at once to 
be launched without rudder or com- 
pass upon the ocean of anarchy, that 
the Conservative party be freatly 
strengthened in that branch of the le- 

islature which may now be styled 
the National Assembly, and that this 
bulwark of order, removed from so 
many other quarters, should be ma- 
terially strengthened in the only re- 
maining one where they can be re- 
stored with the least prospect of 
success, 

In the choice of men to discharge 
these important duties, the great 
thing to look to is firmness of mind, 
and uprightness of public and private 
character, Eloquence, talents, in- 
formation, are valuable in the lead- 
ers of a party, and they have not 
been awanting in the Jate arduous 
contest on the Conservative side, 
But the qualities wanted in the great 
body of their followers are firmness 
and integrity, and the only evidence 
of their existence is to be found in 
the former lives of the candidates, 
If they have been distinguished for 
upright conduct as men and as citi- 
zens; if they have usefully and ho- 
nourably discharged their several 
duties ; if they have not hesitated, 
in trying times, and in opposition 
either to the influence of the throne 
or the mandates of the rabble, to 
stand forth as the defenders of the 
institutions of their country; if they 
have been humane and munificent 


in private life; if they have shewn 
that capacity for managing their 
own concerns which is so imperi- 
ously required of them in underta- 
king those of the country; if their 
names are to be seen at the head of 
all useful or beneficent institutions ; 
if, in a word, they haveshewed them- 
selves qualified, in Milton’s words, 
“to discharge faithfully and honour- 
ably all their duties as men and citi- 
zens, whether in peace or in war ;” 
then, they are the fit men to be in- 
trusted in perilous times with the 
destinies of the state. But if they 
have shewn, by their previous lives, 
that they are not actuated by these 
principles ; if their regard for the 
oor has been shewn only in stimu- 
ating their passions, and their love 


of freedom only in encouraging de- 
mocratic usurpation; if they are 
harsh or unfeeling landlords, faith- 


less or profligate husbands, or reck- 
less and desperate adventurers ; if 
they have squandered their estates, 
ruined their fortunes, or compro- 
mised their reputations; if, in dan- 

erous times, they have veered from 

e post of honour, and shewed that 
par korg to ye to popular inti- 
midation which is as contemptible 
and more dangerous than the syco- 
poence of courtiers; if they have 

attered the people when they did 
wrong, and inflated them with arro- 
gance when they should have re- 
minded them of their duties; if they 
are nerogane and haughty in their 
private life, and selfish or unchari- 
table in their intercourse with the 
poor; if,in short, they have used the 
people only as an engine to raise 
themselves and their party into 
power; then they may depend up- 
on it that they are not the men to 
whom political power can with safe- 
ty be intrusted. They will use it 
only as a means of advancement; 
ruin the lower orders by neglecting 
their interests, and disqualify them 
from righting themselves by infla- 
pry Hose passions. They will flat- 
ter them as long as it suits their pur- 
poses to do so, and let them go when 
they have no longer an object to gain 
by such conduct; they will precipi- 
tate the nation into a career of inno- 
vation to which there is no end; and, 
having ruined the people by their 
extravagance, betray them by their 
baseness, It is by such men that 
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the cause of Revolution has in all 
ages been most promoted; and it is 
by characters of a different stam 

that its fury has ever been averted ; 
by those who have scrupled not to 


—. their duty in the most 
rilous times; who her disdained to 


flatter popular passion when it was 
led astray; and who, without at- 
tempting “to disturb the peace of 
all fhe world,” have sought only to 
save it when ’twas wildest. 

Finally, let the electors in every 
part of the country consider what is 
the tendency of the revolutionary 
measures now in progress upon the 
Reticion of the state; and what is 
the character, in this respect, of the 
allies with whom they have been con- 
nected during the late Reform con- 
test. It is notorious, that in all other 
countries, the overthrow of religion 
has speedily followed the triumph 
of the democratic party; that in 
France, the throne and the altar fell 
together, and ten years ela ed, du- 
ring which there was neither Sun- 
day observed, nor children christen- 
ed, nor the communion administered, 
nor prayers offered up in France. 
No one can be so blind as not to see, 
in the present distracted and disas- 
trous state of that country, the con- 
sequence and the punishment of that 
terrible and unprecedented chasm 
in the religious education of a whole 

eneration. Those who are desti- 
tute of all feelings of piety, and igno- 
rant of the truths of ie myn to 
come, are always the first to revolt 
against the restraints either of go- 
vernment or virtue in this world. 
The irreligious tendency of the Radi- 
cal party in this country is avowed, 
and not even sought to be concealed ; 
the whole Radical party in Parlia- 
ment voted against any recognition 
of the Supreme Being, in the act re- 
lating to the Cholera. If, therefore, 
the electors of Great Britain wish to 
destroy the faith and religion of their 
fathers—if they would see Sunday 
abolished, churches closed, the dead 
buried without any service, children 
named without a blessing—if, in a 
word, they would see the Christian 
religion extinguished in this island— 
the ark where it has hitherto remain- 
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ed safe during all the fury of the des 
luge—they have nothing to do but 
support the Revolutionary candidates 


at the next election. The measures 
of innovation which they propose, 
will lead to the total destruction of 
sengen in this empire, just as cer- 
tainly as they did in France, and that 
equally whether their supporters 
wish, or do not wish, that ulterior 
effect to follow. Men whose minds 
are unhinged in their ideas of go- 
vernment and social order, will not 
long remain subject to the restraints 
of the Christian faith. The Revolu- 
tionary party, who have flung aside 
all deference to God in the outset of 
their career, are not likely to resume 
it in its close. 

But let not any one imagine that 
by pursuing this insane career he 
will succeed in overturning the 
Christian Faith, or add religious to 
political innovation. The Gospel 
will prove in the end too strong for 
its enemies; here, as in France, the 
sad cn separ of irreligion will 
be felt, and the nation be compelled, 
as there, to resume its observances. 
But though the Christian Faith will 
rise triumphant over all its enemies, 
the nation which discards, the gene- 
ration which forgets it, will be de- 
stroyed; and future ages turn to 
France and England, as to Sodom 
and Gomorrah, as the terrible ex- 
amples of the retributive justice of 
the Deity. Now is the time to check 
this fatal career; now the chariot is 
at the edge of the precipice, a little 
longer and it will be precipitated 
into the abyss. Unerring wisdom is 
now preparing for us a more lasting 
punishment than fire or brimstone; 
the punishment of our own passions 
and vices. These passions have been 
vehemently excited by the late chan- 

es in the constitution ; their farther 
indulgence will prove fatal to every 

rinciple of orderand devotion. Un- 

ess all who revere their religion, 
and love their country, now combine 
to resist the farther progress of in- 
novation, the day of salvation will 
be lost, the torrent of revolution 
rendered ungovernable, and Britain, 
with all its millions, consigned for 
ever to the waves. 
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